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PREFACE 


The end of a long voyage draws near. The record needs little 
introduction. During seventy-four years, two shipwrecks, 
two fires, and two wars made navigation difficult and dangerous. 
One learned much at some of the ports—Dublin, Sheffield, 
Grindelwald, Miirren, Stockholm, Lausanne, and many 
others. Rocks and whirlpools to be avoided have been marked 
on the chart. Many safe harbours have been visited, and the 
record may help mariners who follow some part of the route 
travelled. Unrecorded ships have “ passed in the night,” but 
at many of the ports of call priceless friendships have been 
formed and rich memories of kindnesses received have been 
recorded in the log. 

Notwithstanding much rough weather, it has been a particu¬ 
larly happy voyage with the same loyal and devoted chief 
officer for the last forty-six years. The voyage is only a preface 
to the journey that never ends. 

* ★ * 

My special thanks are due to the Archbishop of York, the 
Earl of Lytton, the Countess of Oxford and Asquith, the 
Viscountess Gladstone, Lady Davidson, Lord William Cecil, 
General Sir Arthur Wauchope, Dr. Edward Lyttelton, and 
Mr. Walter Runciman, for permission to publish letters re¬ 
corded herein. My friends Dr. Benjamin Gregory and Mr. 
Angus Watson and my sons have read the typescript and 
proofs, and on their suggestions I have deleted some of the 
indiscretions which the pages contained. I hope I may be 
pardoned for those that still remain. 

H. S - L - 

79 Eccleston Square , 

Victoria, London, S.W.u 

March ist, 1934. 
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NEARING HARBOUR 

THE LOG OF SIR HENRY LUNN 


CHAPTER I 

HOME LIFE AND EARLY BUSINESS 

The long voyage through storm and stress, the main outline 
of which is to be described in this volume, began on July 30th, 
1859, in the little town of Horncastle in Lincolnshire. 

The first twenty years of my life covered the mid-Victorian 
period, which is regarded very differently by different critics, 
but which in the retrospect had great advantages and high 
qualities. The Reform Bill of 1868 opened up their kingdom 
to the middle-class Methodists, to whom my father belonged, 
and to the more politically minded dissenters who ruled 
England after the Reform of 1869 until the Reform Bill of 
1885. The later Reform Bill, carried with their support by 
Gladstone, ended their rule. Our Members of Parliament in 
my early years were Henry Chaplin, the squire of Blankney, 
and Edward Stanhope, Secretary for War. When in the 
historic Derby race of 1868 that famous sire Hermit won in a 
snowstorm, “ and the rest were nowhere,” my father was 
somewhat shocked that the vicar of Blankney should order the 
bells of the parish church to ring out Squire Chaplin’s 
famous victory, but I think he had-a lurking feeling of patriotic 
satisfaction, like all mid-Lincolnshire men, inour member’s ” 
triumph. 

Although a consistent Liberal never hiding his colours, he 
was singularly free from the political and ecclesiastical bitter¬ 
ness of the period. In 1875 my father bought West Ashby 
House, two miles away from Horncastle, which according to 
I 1 
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My Father 

ctft _ as one of the bis houses of the village, had its own pew 
_ 'ish ch ' rch 0 f West Ashby. He would occasional y 

occupy the pew. listen to the vicar’s sermons, “ d 

at church, whilst maintaining his P“ lt,on “ ^ tative 
nreacher class leader, circuit steward, and representativ 
Conference His relations with the local clergy were su 
dently indicated by the Homcastle vicar’s nomination ofTurn 
a young man to the treasurership of an ancen^ 
which was originally a fund for grvmg away b « *e £ hu 

, nr5 hllt which had been converted by the chanty cun 

missioned too a fund for appretocinf 

hViAnsrish He held this position for more than halt y 

£ Cl nominated by the same vicar in those early days 

be treasurer of the Homcastle dispensary. 

Another example of his friendly relations with the Church 
cried in the parish records of High Toynton, a small villa 
two miles from Homcastle, where ^ the 

following: Ixflday Wngtbeday of National Humdia- 
tion on account of the present visitation of 

SKSSsaasssg- 

clergy. These facts are mentioned to indie .,, , 

which made possible my own friendly re ationswi 

of England from that day to Ae. present ^ 

whole life was a sinking e “"P* °‘‘ di L preachers who 
characterises the great army of Method* tlay^p ^ 

now number something i e 4 °> d time t0 h e 

the limitations of an i rm in the villages 
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My Mother 

first Reform Bill of 1832, he voted at West Ashby at the 
General Election on November 15th, 1922, and then travelled 
two hundred miles to spend his birthday with his son, his grand¬ 
son, and his great-grandson. He died in the following January. 

My father became engaged to my mother when he was eighteen 
and she was fifteen, and in her he found a true partner for more 
than a quarter of a century. Her passionate desire was to attain 
that holiness which is the peculiar possession of great saints. 
At the same time she had a keen sense of the value of the prac¬ 
tical teaching of St. James. Her favourite passage was “ Pure 
religion and undefiled before God and the Father is this, To 
visit the fatherless and widows in their affliction, and to keep 
himself unspotted from the world.” In accordance with the 
teachings of this passage, she took me regularly to visit some old 
and infirm widows. At Christmas every year certain somewhat 
compulsory savings of mine during the year, kept for these 
widows, were spent on small purchases of tea and sugar with 
which we went to wish them a happy Christmas. The visits 
during the year meant much to them in their loneliness, but 
more to me as a training in practical Christianity. Sometimes 
I read to the old women, and my mother prayed with them. 
Even now I seem to hear the voice of one old dame, nearly 
ninety years of age, deaf and bedridden, as she murmured aftei 
me, unconscious that she was overheard, the tender words, 
“ Let not y° ur he art be troubled. ... In my Father’s house 
are many mansions : if it were not so, I would have told you. 
I go to prepare a place for you.” Amid all the doubts of the 
years which followed, the passionate certainty of my mother’s 
prayers, and the response of the old women to whom this 
world was partly veiled by their infirmities, but the next 
clearly revealed, remained with me as a powerful influence to 
strengthen my hold on “ the faith once delivered to the saints.” 

My mother s life was full of loving sacrifice for others. One 
thing only she hated supremely, and that was a lie in any shape 
or form: equivocation, exaggeration, prevarication-all were 
equally abhorrent to her simple soul. My father was well 

inspired when he chose for her epitaph the words “ Her life 
was truth.” ? 



Lord Allerton 

jfa 

War and was a P— Method^ J f 

sentative to of Melbourne, a distinguished 

U My mother’s consin, William Landes 

for Leeds, was a business, and 

period. When he eras a boy h M» ““ „ restore the 

his firs, task after hts father s de th t as promp^ y^ ^ ^ 

business to prosperity and pay »»• “ ^ h , e -estab- 

creditors. Leeds ^ ^ 

lish the good name of h Y« earliest politlca i 

at th e Genera Eto^ 8 *^, at Naples i„ Apri! zSSo, 
memories is of the y members for Leeds 

and read in an tohan wWch was , h en taking place 

returned at the Gen „ an d \V. L. Jackson. At 

were W. E. Gladstone, Jo n ’ northern centres were so 

that time the Liberals m ^ d . unique claim 

tnuch in the o^y.""jackson was only 

to the suffrages of his le ““ \, nem ceased to be a Member 

returnedbyaminontyvote.bu He becaine 

for Leeds until he went to the House of L0 £ ^ ^ 

Secretary for Ireland an ^ his re , itero ent from 

Commission on the Jameso ■ Allerton, and 

the Cabinet he was ra>*« Railway . On one 

he became chairman of t ^ hlssoniS ,anley Jackson, 

of my Visits to Allerton H P f Bombay, to send him 

then a boy of nine, now o\ ^ that Mediterran ean 

stamps and postcards at C ^record late,. Stanley Jackson 
cruise which will come into my and uking ,, 

s«tc.;xSu«H, 
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Harrow match. His father gave him £5 for every wicket and 
£1 for every run, and when one of the boys congratulated him, 
he said, “ That is not a matter of any importance, but I am 
glad to think that it will give the Governor a leg up the 
“ Governor ” being then a Cabinet Minister! 

My youth was very uneventful. My father had taken me 
into his business, and I found sufficient relaxation from my 
work in the meetings of the Mutual Improvement Society. It 
was in such societies that many men of that period first learned 
to speak. By its class meetings, its services, young men’s 
societies, and its lay preaching Methodism has trained many 
men for public life, such as Henry Broadhurst, Mabon, Arthur 
Henderson, Philip Snowden, and others who have attained 
high rank as statesmen and legislators. 

Geoffrey Allen, the chaplain of Lincoln College, Oxford, and 
one of the leaders of the Oxford Group Movement, in his book 
Tell John, speaks of the woman who justified visits to the public- 
house on the ground that for the price of the spirit she con¬ 
sumed she could “ get away from Bethnal Green.” There 
was no desire to “ get av ? ay ” from Horncastle in that sense of 
the word. Life there needed neither drink, nor night clubs, 
nor the help of fiction, to give interest to it. That interest was 
provided by religion, to help other men to a higher life and to 
realise a higher life themselves through the often despised 
Mutual Improvement Societies and the meetings for fellow¬ 
ship in the little chapels scattered over Lincolnshire. Thus 
there was none of that sense of frustration and futility which 
accounts for so many features in the recreative life of to-day. 

My father, a man of real intellectual power, found a satis¬ 
fying use for his abilities in the preparation of new sermons in 
which he could state the truth as it came home to his heart and 
life in the little chapels within a few miles of Horncastle, and 
in the hours which he spent in visiting the aged, the sick, and 
the infirm, brightening lives that would have been very grey 
without his sympathetic action. 

Politics during the two administrations 1868-1874 and 
1880-1885 were largely the expression of the purpose of such 
men, and their desire that political reform, universal education. 



6 Early Business Adventures 

and a peace based upon goodwill should bring to all men 
everywhere privileges which they believed that they enjoyed 
snrPmake possible a fuller life into which they were convinced 
that they had entered. My father knew the shopkeeper, the 
ploughman, the cowherd, whose lives had been transformed by 

rel In°competition with this active interest in Church affairs 
ich was so considerable a part of my life in those days,was the 
instinctive grasp of business possibilities in ; 

1-;'PS a„7 P L ’and W hite. 

by judicious advertisements in The-E , ove ofall kinds 
replenished my pocket-money. 1 had pou , try __, he 

°h '''’'Bmhma PMtra with its stockinged legs, and the dainty 

new game of S P 1 ram . ^ sword stick, to which my 

beginning to be called. ? • .l i, ands of the 

father objected as being ^angerons myJ . 

younger members o . e anm^. > My 

in The Exchange and Mart and st\er t r called 
father as a chemist had the wholcsa > s%vor dsticks. 

They also supplied la*n tenn^ anxious t0 

reasonable margin o pro . , , j t j n a railway 

mv cash account- that I had lost £]■ 
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H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 1878 

This was the beginning of a business that became renowned 
all over the world. I sent out my first circular in the spring 
of 1877, just before my eighteenth birthday. As Sir F. 
Gordon Lowe pointed out in The Times of March 16th, 1933, 
it was “ from a small beginning on grass courts in this country 
that lawn tennis continued to expand until to-day it is the 
most universal game and is played on many different surfaces 
in every corner of the world.” That year of my first circular 
was the year of the first Wimbledon Tournament. It was won 
by Spencer Gore from an entry of twenty-two, before a thin 
line of spectators who were present to watch the final. Mr. 
Harry Jones, or—to give him his famous nom de plume— 
“Cavendish,” was then the secretary of the All England 
Lawn Tennis Club, and I paid him twenty guineas to write an 
article on Lawn Tennis for a booklet which I published two 
years later, and which also contained the rules of the game 
published with the special permission of the All England 
Lawn Tennis Club. The brothers Renshaw and Lawford, 
who contested vigorously for the championship five years 
later, had not then commenced to play, and the idea of thirty- 
three nations entering for the Davis Cup (the number in 
1932) would have seemed beyond the wildest dream of any 
lawn tennis enthusiast. 

The year following that first All England Lawn Tennis 
Tournament I patented a weird invention—scoring dials 
fixed on to the racket just below the gut, recording the pro¬ 
gress of the game and the set. Two little dials, with 15, 30, 40, 
D., V., 0 ., on one side, and on the other side 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6, 
for the set, were sunk into the racket at this point. To my 
great delight the Prince of Wales, afterwards King Edward, 
ordered a set of these scoring dials. The Duke of Edinburgh 
also gave me an order for other lawn tennis requisites, and a 
rapid increase occurred in the business. 

An invention still more important, though not so picturesque, 
was sent to me by post by Colonel Godfrey, of Cheltenham. 
He suggested marking-pins for the corners of the court. An 
“ L ’’-shaped piece was to be placed at each of the eight corners 
of the two courts, and a “ T ’’-shaped piece at the crosslines. 
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Colonel Godfreys Marking-pins 

The nvirking-pins maJf by ,ht loal 

^Ldlad rapidly, and 1 had them made of malleable 

tX .He ™ -I them all over the wnriT her my lawn 

'r „,i, inft >d i rather picturesque trade-mark-a castle on a 

hiwnicross in rackets, and the I'rince's patronage of the coring 

7 ™ , "he popularity of the marking-pirn spread the fame of 
dial and the pop ''a y tht English had gone. 

^ »n. 

business matter, and I asked my lawyer if they had anyone 

living in Cheltenham called Colonel Godfrey. 

"we have a very old man of that name here, he satd, 
t, who has been Chairman of Quarter Sessions 

“ He must be very old,” I replied, “ if he is the man I want, 
because though I have never seen him, thirty-five years ago 
a colonel he sent me an idea that was very va ua e o 
1 called at the Colonel’s house and sent in my card. 

Are you the inventor of the marking-pins, Colonel God- 

't: oldtantiled delightedly and said, - Are you that 

“Hi! recollections were kindly, as he had made » 

lawn tennis requisites. Une y e 

1/ !Lher vear a few dozen balls, and so on. 
rackets, another year a icw u 

T said “ I am delighted to meet you, as I owe to you y 

"rs; “S-■-[' “ : ss.” 

was 35^-> for J our 7^/ nets and the best set was 

india-rubber balls, posts nn „ d ’ t0 be very superior were 

3 guineas. Special rackets supposed to be very pc 
8j. 6 d. each. 
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My Father as Partner 

F. H. Ayres, who was a wholesale manufacturer, supplied me 
with many goods, but was himself unknown when my name was 
known everywhere. Slazengers and Gamages were just 
beginning. I saw at once that there were possibilities for the 
creation of a great business in our national sports, lawn 
tennis, cricket, and football. Before I was twenty, however, 
I decided to enter the ministry and to give up the business, and 
I then took my father into partnership. The name of the 
business was changed from “ Henry S. Lunn ” to Lunn and 
Company,” and notices of partnership were issued in which 
our banker insisted that I must be the senior partner. At the 
end of my letter announcing the partnership were two lines: 

“ Mr. H. S. Lunn will sign,” and my signature. 

“Mr. Henry Lunn will sign,” and my father’s signature. 

My father gave me £1,000 for the business which I had 
created, in order that out of my own earnings I might pay for 
my course in Dublin University in arts, medicine, and divinity, 
in preparation for missionary work in India. 

My decision to give up a successful business for life in the 
Wesleyan Methodist ministry and as a missionary to India 
was brought about by many influences which surrounded my 
life. There is, however, one name that I ought specially to 
mention—John Stansfeld, who came to Horncastle in the 
Inland Revenue, and joined our Mutual Improvement Society. 
The advent of a man trained in London debating societies into 
our Mutual Improvement Society created great interest, and 
in the three months he stayed in our town our membership ran 
up to over a hundred, consisting of men between the ages of 
sixteen and thirty. It was he who first introduced me to 
Ruskin and Carlyle, and in many ways opened up the world of 
thought to me. A few years later, when I went to Dublin 
University to become a medical missionary, he was so strongly 
interested in my new life that he got appointed to a post in 
the Inland Revenue at Oxford, entered Pembroke College, and 
took his degree in Arts while still discharging the duties of his 
post. Having obtained a transfer to London, he then took 
his complete medical course and degree, entered the ministry 
of the Church of England, and after many years as a much- 
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The Effects of a Dream 

beloved medical missionary in Bermondsey, he volunteered 

r::::n:S-;r £:S 

towards taerd™omrnatmnaU ty.. ™ church and 

? ™irs: z 

followers have done at any ti^ since ^ ^ 

“ %i -f 

of its .^n^ Butourpu, ; ^ , y , ost touch 

on this question. Unlike )> J , t virtues, 
with the Catholic idesn> ^evSdP resident of the Wesleyan 

Some years earlier a m j'ffprpnt hooks. One was 

Conference had written two widely 1 of h Ho | y 

a powerful assertion ***** °^^IcaricI 

SpiritinChnsttanworlt, the other was ^8 circulation. 

Methodist merchant. Both book Wesley 

Just when Stansfeld's influence and m 1 «adt (5^ ^ 

were most affectmg my life, > ^ ears bad 

tha , are worth remembenng^ In “^"abng a road, 

passed by, and Stans e which enters Horn- 

with the slopes of the little river j, , „ That is 

castle from the north, rising on our ng • success, 

my place. Those are my children. have tad g ^ ^ ^ 

but there is not a spark of re lgion P fife, 

the influence of the dream rem >nedv« T* ^ „ 

On January rst, .879, 1 ^ J ect my life, 

our chapel, little thinking ok follows. I only 

Tbe sermon had nothm^do With vvhrdjoll ^ ^ ^ 

i:-tmtta.TPiothetattom^d 
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My First Cruise 

one of the rare moments when we penetrate the veil which 
separates the eternal from the temporal. The preacher, the 
sermon, the surroundings were all forgotten. I only knew 
that God was speaking to me, calling me from my present work 
to other tasks which He willed that I should do. 

A year later, in January 1880, I had ovenvorked myself, 
and it was thought desirable that I should take a cruise in the 
Mediterranean on a ship belonging to a friend of my father’s. 
The most memorable day of the voyage was one Friday in 
Cairo, when I accompanied a party to see the howling and 
dancing Dervishes. A Presbyterian missionary from India, 
who was in the party visiting the mosques, pleaded, after our 
return, long and earnestly with me to give my life to the Indian 
missionary work. For the time being I put the idea on one 
side, but this conversation afterwards changed the whole 
direction of my life. 



CHAPTER II 

COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIFE, AND MARRIAGE 

c tSSt T entered Headingley College, Leeds, 

1 ne 1 of the U four°Wesleyan Methodist training colleges for the 
Jnistr^ and sLltaneously commenced my Arts coume 

Tn Trinity 

SeX wt sp«d fou, ye^in -den- 
Dublin, where I completed my Arts course, ai j 

S Ts'trikLgfe^« “lift!” Headingley College wasthe real 

the ^LTristic'"of the Shis.ica.ed Yorkshire life of 
were ■*““*««*“ friends , Thomas Hardy Banks, who 

their days. O f J and in other matters, came back 

S'SoS a man had prayed for him at the prayer 

meeting in these words : 

“ Lord, bless this young man, 

His mind with sin and folly stored ; 

Do Thou with wisdom fill.” 

petitions was : -tv,™, know’st he has given 

" Lord, bless this young man blessed 

us two very poor sermons, but we have na 

'^Another student, Thomas Waugh, who was to become a 
noted evangelist in Methodism, was thus prayed • 

12 



Life in Heading ley College 13 

“ Lord, grant that thy servant to-night may be like Samson, 

and slay thousands with the jawbone of an ass.’ 

We lived in the main a very untroubled life. We had 
entered a new world, and although as yet we were only on its 
very confines, it was the world of scholarship and letters. Most 
of the men spent every penny that could be spared upon 
accumulating a library. In some cases the sacrifices undergone 
to buy books would have astonished the inner world of literary 
men. In matters theological we were resting after the early 
struggles which preceded candidature for the ministry. No 
doubt disturbed our minds that the orders to be conferred on 
us were as valid as those of any church in Christendom. We 
had an unquestioning faith in the Divine origin of the com¬ 
munion in which we were to minister in the years that followed. 
Our serene attitude on these points was akin to that which 
characterised the devout High Church clergy of the Church of 
England before the days when the secession of Newman and 
Manning and the renewed vitality of the Church of Rome 
raised grave doubts in the minds of such men as to the security 
of the via media. The spiritual fervour of early Methodism 
still remained as a great and vital force, especially in the 
country villages, though somewhat diminished by the growing 
wealth and self-indulgent luxury of some of the laity in the 
towns. At this period of its history, Headingley College, under 
the governorship of Benjamin Hellier, was inspired with a 
passion for the salvation of men. It listened and responded to 
the insistence of Hugh Price Hughes upon the teaching of 
Horace Bushnell, that “ The soul of all improvement is the 
improvement of the soul.” It believed with Seeley in Ecce 
Homo that “ the article of conversion is the true articulus 
stantis aut cadentis ecclesice. When the power of reclaiming the 
lost dies out of the Church, it may remain a useful institution, 
though it is most likely to become an immoral and mischievous 
one. Where the power remains, then, whatever else is wanting, 
it may still be said that ‘ The Tabernacle of God is with men.’ ” 

On Fridays, which, in accordance with Wesley’s rules for his 
preachers, were observed as special days of abstinence or fasting, 
and especially on the quarterly fast days, there was a passionate 
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longing expressed in the college prayer meeting for the Pente¬ 
costal power to be manifested in our work as preachers. An 
in the most private meetings, by twos and threes in each other s 
studies, we sought to prepare ourselves for the services on the 
approaching Sunday. There were unforgettable moments 
when we realised the Presence of our Lord and Master. 

At the beginning of my third year at Headingley my e was 
entirely changed. I left the theological college and went to 
Dublin University. Subconsciously, the <^ ven ^ W *^ 
had had with an Indian missionary in the 8 ard< ^ ° 
Ghezireh Palace during my Mediterranean cruise in 188c, when 
I visited with him the mosques of the Dervishes m Cairo, had 
been working in my mind. India had often been m my 
thoughts, but I had hesitated to go abroad because, as the 
eldest of a large family, duty seemed to require that I should 
remain in England. At last, in October 1883, the conviction 
that I ought 6 to offer for Indian work became irresistible, 
especially as the way was open for me to take a our years 
medical course at Trinity College, Dublin, thus allowing time 
for my brothers and sisters to grow older. My mother, whom 
I .0 lose, said, in words that I have always ™d, 

though I have realised them so imperfectly . 
of duty calls you, there I wish you to go, to be poured out in the 

M The complete catholicity of life in a university, and more 

esJec aUy one situated like Trinity College, Dubhn m close 

Such wfth a great city, furnished a startlmg change from 

cloistered routine of a Methodist theological college. Dublin 

University no doubt loses something of scholarly calm rom 
University 10 greatly from its association 

situation in a capital, but it gains grc«u. y resoect 

^^t^m^’^S^ning-ground for the 

actualities of life than our ancient Eng'n* umtrers. ter^ 

w 

concurrently with my first of ™ d ^Tsuburbs, with their 

™uXXf y U ^edme withSpportunit.es of preachrng 


The Contemporary Club, Dublin 15 

of which I availed myself two Sundays out of three. The 
famous Historical Society, founded by Edmund Burke, who 
was its first secretary, gave an opening for friendly encounter 
with students who were then winning distinction in college, to 
be followed later on by greater achievements in different spheres 
of life. As secretary of this society in my third year of medi¬ 
cine, and as treasurer of the college theological society, of 
which that great theologician and mathematician, Dr. Salmon, 
was president, I had the priceless advantage of very intimate 
intercourse with my fellow's. The friendships formed in these 
societies gave that u universal ” note to life which is expressed 
by the very word “ university.” My four most intimate 
friends were : W. M. Crook, an Irish Methodist, Gold Medal¬ 
list in Classics, afterwards the able and successful secretary of 
the Eighty Club ; J. J. Sheehan, a Roman Catholic, who took 
his Gold Medal in Philosophy; Douglas Hyde, an Irish 
Churchman, a Gold Medallist in Literature and a distinguished 
prizeman in the Divinity School, afterwards known wherever 
Irishmen meet as founder of the Gaelic League; and J. 0 . 
Herdman, Gold Medallist in History and Political Economy, a 
member of an Irish Presbyterian family and himself a disciple 
of Herbert Spencer. We represented in our little quintette 
Ulster, Munster, Leinster, Connaught, and England. 

A club, whose success helped to suggest to me the idea of 
what took shape in the Reunion Conferences, was formed in 
Dublin in 1885 by some Trinity men and some distinguished 
men outside the university. The Contemporary Club (as it was 
called), of which I was a member, limited its members to fifty, 
and included T. W. Russell, then a Unionist Member of Par¬ 
liament ; Michael Davitt and John O’Leary, Fenian leaders ; 
Dwyer Gray, M.P., a leading Parnellite; Robert Cherry, 
afterwards Lord Chief Justice; Matthew Arnold’s brother, 
Professor Arnold ; W. B. Yeats, the poet, and his father, the 
artist, and other men of diverse opinions. 

We met every Saturday evening for free and untrammelled 
discussion of any subjects under the sun. The fact that this 
group of Irishmen, divided sharply on political and social 
issues, could discuss with good temper questions on which they 
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so widely differed, convinced me a few yearn later that it would 
be possible to bring together in a series of conferences men of 

^mltTviSV many distinguished men When 
that great editor, W. T. Stead, came over to Ire and to’ wnte 
in his somewhat pontifical style, his series of articles m the Pall 
Alall Gazette entitled “ The Truth about Ireland became on 
mv invitation to the club. This was immediately after the 
General Election of 1886. The discussion was throughout a 
most exciting one. The first time he came he interviewed 
everybody in the room and said little. He then went through 
Ireland aid came back perfectly certain that he had discovered 
exactly what was wrong with Ireland and how to cure . 
Stead then said: “ I have been through Ire and. I find the 
Prown hS failed to govern the country ; Parliament has failed 
mTem Ae count^ 1 the landlords have failed to govern the 
g ntrv The Land League is governing the country. Th y 
are The goUnmenf de facto make them the government de 

G F Shaw, my tutor in Trinity, who was also the leader- 

write; for the Dublin ^ 

Sic“y d T U h n e d Cm™ had an faikd to govern the country; Pari^ 
ment 'had failed to govern the country ; the landed classes ha 
Med to govern the country. The brigands were gowning £ 
country. They were 

make them the government J ^ j ^ my 

r p= avarice for our 

SI “S— “ris 

ant M.r. for one of the counties in Ulster. 
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Stead said, referring to his trial in connection with the 
“ Maiden Tribute ” agitation : “ I know what it is (I do not say 
whether I was right or wrong) to stand in the dock and feel 
that the whole majesty of the law, which had been used for my 
protection before, was now being used to crush me. This is 
how the Papist feels in a Protestant Ulster court.” This was 
too much for Russell’s temper. He looked round the room at 
Dwyer Gray, and other Parnellites and Fenians, and said in an 
angry tone : “ How many jailbirds have we here ? ” Dwyer 
Gray, with an Irishman’s ready wit, came to the rescue and 
said, “ That reminds me of an incident that happened after the 
Kilmainham Treaty. Gladstone had just released us all, and 
in honour of the event, I gave a dinner at my house in London. 
I had a new butler that night, and my guests had begun to give 
their experiences of plank beds and skilly. This went all right 
as long as the men were talking, but when Miss Anna Parnell 
chimed in with her reminiscences of prison life, it was too 
much for the butler. He thought he had got into a long 
firm, and he fled out of the door and I never saw him again.” 
The tables were dissolved in laughter and the situation was 
saved. 

It happened one night that the importance was suggested of 
emphasising to the English nation the existence of a number of 
Irish Protestants who believed that Home Rule was a wise and 
just policy. To effect this end some of us at once formed the 
nucleus of what became the Irish Protestant Home Rule 
Association. 

While these events were taking place in Dublin, the General 
Election was drawing very near, and there was a great demand 
for speakers from Ireland, especially among Protestants who 
supported Home Rule. Our Association decided to send J. G. 
Swift McNeill, W. M. Crook, and myself as representatives to 
England. 

Our special message was to assure English voters that Home 
Rule would not mean the persecution of Irish Protestants by 
their Catholic fellow-countrymen. We argued that self- 
government is the great enemy of clericalism, and that, im¬ 
mediately Home Rule was granted, Liberal Catholics would 
2 
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unite with Protestants and would form, as in Belgium, a strong 

“on'mytS" London I met Michael I Davitt, the most 
charming of the Irish Fenians. He telegraphed to me later to 
keep an appointment he had made for me to meet Parnell a th 
House. I received the telegram after the hou , 6 g bu te 
told me that Parnell wished me to take one of the aeats “ 
Parliament which were then practically in the gift of the 
leader. This was out of the question. My work for India 
took precedence of any political ambitions. 

At the end of my second year I was elected treasurer of the 
Theological Society, and had secured the Oratory Medal and 
the President’s prize essay for the year. I was also elected 
secretary of the Historical Society and president of the Umver- 

“ flS P i e ^ C my C1 “«he Home Rule campaign in,1886 the 
loyalist students-” Moonlighters,” as they proudly called 
themselves—broke into my rooms, passed a unanimous resolu¬ 
tion consigning me and Parnell to Hell, destroyed my furniture 
b rm/pictures up, cut my bedding tc.pieces ,»d poumd 
oil from my lamp upon it. They stopped when they realised 
that if they lit it they might burn half Trinity down. 

On my return to Trinity I appealed to the Board for com- 
pensation, and a few days later met Dr. f ^affy, who was hen 
my tutor. As my tutor he had presented my cm t»*e 

and when I met him in the large quadrangle, I said . 

and v hen 1 mei n * zr ? >< T us t then my former 

happened at the Board, Dr. Maharty . j«» J 

tutor Dr. G. F. Shaw, came up, and Dr. Mahaffy tu 

. ’ , • j . “ u Pre Shaw This man Lunn wants to be 

him and said: Here, snai\. n® Tn Dr. 

compensated for the wreckage o is roo ■ . 

Mahaffy’s surprise, Shaw, although a prominent ^ It is 

“ Certainly Lunn ought to be compensated, Mahaffy. It 

men like Lunn who are the salt of the earth. VVou Jon av^ 

us all crushed beneath the Juggernaut of identity . V J 
u ,11 like Dr Poole ? ” Dr. Poole was a venerable old 

Fellow of the strictest evangelical type, who believed that t ere 
^The^views'ofTe^Tory leader-writer were no. approved by 
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Dr. Mahajfy at Dinner 

the Board. They agreed with Dr. Mahaffy, and I was not 
compensated. In later years my friendship with my old 
tutor was maintained, and many good stories did he tell me. 
One day he and I met for lunch at Downing Street, and while 
we were in the drawing-room before Mrs. Asquith arrived, he 
said to me : “ What are you doing to-night ? ” I replied that 
I was going to the theatre. “ Are you a member of the Devon¬ 
shire Club ? ” he asked me, and when I answered in the 
affirmative, he said: “ Well, you may throw away your theatre 
ticket and come and dine with me. I am going to be the guest 
of W. M. Crook.” I ordered a sole for dinner ; Dr. Mahaffy 
took the club dinner. When his course of turbot arrived, he 
looked at the excellent sole which had been provided for my 
dinner, and said : “ That sole looks very nice, Lunn. I will 
exchange.” He gave me his small portion for my dinner. To 
comfort me for losing my dinner he told me a story of Dr. 
Webb, the Public Orator of Dublin University. Webb, who 
was a barrister, was dining on circuit at a country hotel. The 
maid came to him and said : “ What will you take for dinner, 
Sorr ? ” He replied: “ Sole.” She returned in a few 
minutes and said: “ We have no sole; would you mind 
having a plaice ? ” “ Ah ! No ! My dear, there is not a 
lawyer in Ireland who would not give his soul for a place.” 

During the dinner the conversation turned on coats-of-arms 
apropos of the Honours List in which my name had just ap¬ 
peared. After discussing a possible coat-of-arms for me, Dr. 
Mahaffy said that Cockrane, the soda-water manufacturer of 
Belfast, when he had just been made a baronet, consulted a 
friend as to the most suitable crest. “ Quite simple, my dear 
Cockrane,” said the friend; “ take for your crest a Split Soda 
with the Belfast motto * Quis separabit ? ’ ” 

My life in Trinity had been intensely enjoyable, but almost 
breathless in its activity. In four years I had taken my last 
year of Arts and the Degree Examination, the junior year in 
the Divinity School and the examination, and one term of the 
senior year, three yearly theological examinations for the 
Wesleyan Methodist ministry, and the four years’ medical 
and surgical course. During this time I had preached 
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frequently in Dublin and taken an active part as speaker and 
officer in two college debating societies I jtad dso^gone 
through a General Election campaign from Clapham 

■—- “ " “S' 'S:.T K 

\ZL understood why the writer of Ecclesaastes said- 

-Childhood and youth are vanity,” just after he had 

“ Reioice 0 young man, in thy youth. That last sente 
i J g "od advice. There was no need to spoil it with the 

pessimism of a disappointed old age. University 

P I had now completed my residence at Dublin Umversty, 

and my marriage alone intervened between my de Pf“ r ' 
the university Id my entry upon what I expected to be my 

life’s work as a missionary in India. 

On Tnlv T2th 1887, I married Ethel, eldest daughter of 

Canon Moore^Rector of Midleton, County Cork. This was, 

believe the first time that a Wesleyan Methodist minister ha 
believe, xne ^ Church Umon> f or my 

siSSS: 

been funded m ° the teaching of John 

“ b r bv Pr Tr m jl R J-d at rich I also spoke. I 
“ ed y .o roui his enthusiasm by sp^«- 
of the unlikelihood of Catholics persecutmg Proliant“ . 

H °me P lace - 

ZZ SS » « came. JU «*» neighbour- 

in rntVdh"surprise for me, which luckily for my 
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father-in-law’s peace of mind did not come off. He wrote to 
the parish priest at Midleton and told him that the Protestant 
rector’s daughter was about to be married to a strong Home 
Ruler and urged that he should get the local Land Leaguers to 
decorate the streets. Even now I shudder to think of what 
would have been the effect on the Protestant society gathered 
that day at the rectory if this had happened. However, it did 
not come off, but some little time later Mr. Fox was crossing 
the Irish Channel with Dr. Walsh, the Roman Catholic Arch¬ 
bishop of Dublin, to whom he complained that Father Fitz¬ 
patrick had not adopted his idea. Sure, said the Arch¬ 
bishop, “ he’s too lazy to have done such a thing even for the 
wedding of the Holy Father himself.” Only a genuine Irish 
archbishop would have dared to use such an illustration. 

Three months after my marriage, my wife and I left England 
for our work in India. 



CHAPTER III 

INDIAN MISSIONS AND A CONTROVERSY 

My life as a missionary in India was to be a short and chequered 
one, marked by a series of illnesses which compelled me to 
return home. Nevertheless, this year in the mission field, 
from October 1887 to October 1888, was of great value 
to me in emphasising the fact that the differences which 
separate Christianity from the other religions of the East 
are immeasurably greater than the differences which divide 
Christendom. 

I could not have found anywhere one who would have 
thrown herself more heartily into her husbands work as a 
missionary than did my wife. In all the bitterness of the 
Missionary Controversy, in all its “ tragedy of errors, none of 
the Indian missionaries failed to recognise that our compulsory 
return to England, in consequence of my ill-health, had robbed 
the mission field of one devoted worker, however much they 
might distrust and denounce her husband. 

On our outward journey we called at Aden, where Ethel s 
brother, Colonel R. Heber Moore, was stationed. When we 
saw his bungalow, which was much inferior to any mission¬ 
ary’s house I ever entered, I well remember her saying. 
“ How delightful it would be to have a nice house like this ie 

^On reaching Madras we found ourselves staying at tb 
Wesleyan Mission House in Royapettah, a fine bungalow whicl 
had very nearly been purchased some years before for th< 
residence of the Bishop of Madras. The grounds of severa 
acres contained a chapel, two schools, and a bungalow for 

ladv missionaries. . . , • 

This contrast was only the first of many impressions whi 
led to my writing, on my return to England, the articles w c 
caused the u Missionary Controversy* 
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Soon after my arrival in India the National Congress 
assembled for its third session at Madras, and with the strong 
approval of my fellow-missionaries I attended the Congress, 
arranging by cable with the Pall Mall Gazette to represent that 
paper as a Press representative. The Congress impressed me 
greatly. Representatives of all the many nations that composed 
our great Indian Empire were present : Bengali Babus, the men 
of the Punjaub and the N.W. Provinces, the Bombay repre¬ 
sentatives and the men of the Madras Presidency. I felt then 
that this wonderful concourse was a sight to inspire any 
Englishman with thankfulness that such a gathering had be¬ 
come possible under English rule. The National Movement 
was then in its earlier stages, and the demands formulated in 
the official resolutions were extremely moderate. The case 
for the Nationalists was argued with a brilliancy of style and a 
cogency of reasoning which would have given these debates a 
high place in the records of Hansard. The President, Bud- 
ruddin Tyabjee, was a Parsee of exceptional ability, whose son 
passed first into the Indian Civil Service, but his career was 
unfortunately cut short by an early death. Surendra Nath 
Bannerjee, Kali Churn Bannerjee, W. C. Bonnerjee, and other 
statesmanlike speakers pleaded their cause with eloquence and 
dignity. 

I had arrived in India in October, and by the beginning of 
the New Year had settled down in a small South Indian 
village called Tiruvalur, to what we both hoped and believed 
would be a life’s work. All was going excellently when, on the 
29th of January, my first serious illness occurred. I had been 
to Kumbakonam, a great university town in Southern India, 
and had given a lecture on my impressions of the National 
Congress. The lecture was attended by a large and enthusi¬ 
astic audience of young Brahmans. I was overheated and took 
a chill on the seven hours’ night journey back to Negapatam, 
where I was due to preach on Sunday. Instead of being able 
to preach, I found myself prostrated with a violent attack of 
fever which in a fortnight reduced me almost to a skeleton, and 
it was thought desirable for me to go by sea to Madras for 
medical advice and sea air. 
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This illness was a keen disappointment, as my reception at 
Kumbakonam had been exceedingly friendly, and I had 
arranged, through Narasimha Iyer, the Brahman Judge o 
Tiruvalur, with his Brahman friends at Kumbakonam to give 

a course of lectures during the year. 

The hopes of my Negapatam friends that a voyage by sea 
to Madras and back would restore me to health proved ill- 
founded. On March 8th I had to record another bad attack 
of fever with suppurating tonsillitis, and to recognise^that^t^e 
climate was striving hard to upset me. As t e oc or . 

“ Whenever any man comes to this country loo ng.sped y 
robust the climate seems to say, ‘ I’m going for that man. 
I’ve known miserable creatures come out to this country who 
could scarcely crawl and never had a day’s illness for years; 
but it is robust men like you that the climate attacks most 
severely.” On the invitation of Professor Geden I decided, 
after five weeks’ illness, to go up to his place, Leith Castle, on 

the coast of Madras, to recruit thoroughly. . 

My journal of March 26th, 1888, shows the growing feeling 
that many of the missionaries in India were separated from 
their own convert,, and still more from the bulk of the popula- 
tion, by a racial and social gulf that was a temble obstacle to 
. y „ . a. t u a t dav I had been invited to 

rZrp^bTsubramanyam, a" distinguished Christian 
Br g ahm“ ffiJ. afterwards a judge^ Subramanyam s.d 

that he had invited a few missionaries who were y P Y 

W A short-time "after this garden party I dined with Dr. 

Jesudtn, a distinguished g raduate of Madras Un,ve-ty 

M.A. in Natural Science. Doctor of Medicme andIMasWr^ 
Surgery, who had been appointed Officer of Heal 
Madras Municipality. After returning from his home I w ■ 
“ I was very glad to have the opportunity of two or thr 
hours'tafk with fuch a man. His house and eve^hmgabout 

it were, like Subramanyam's .horoujhly Engl ^ ^ ^ 

far as a house in India could be. I was sorry w Fn _ lish 

ame tone of dissatisfaction with the attnude «W^ngteh 
missionaries towards the natives, though I am glad Y 
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that he specially exempted Patterson and Simpson, of our 
mission, and Goldsmith, of the C.M.S., from his strictures. I 
cannot understand men who come out to this country to preach 
Christ and yet are not prepared to meet an educated Hindu 
gentleman or native Christian such as Jesudasan on terms of 
equality. He told me of an incident that happened when the 
old Christian college students were presenting Dr. Miller with 
an address on the occasion of his receiving the C.I.E. (Com¬ 
panion of the Order of the Indian Empire). He, as President 
of the Testimonial Committee, was receiving a number of 
invited guests. Though he was in full academicals, with the 
M.B. hood on, a well-known missionary silently declined to 
shake hands with him. Jesudasan happened to be a native 
Christian; but supposing he had been a Hindu, how would he 
have been likely to feel with regard to Christianity for the rest 
of his life ? ” 

During the first half of April I had rather a bad time with 
fever, and noted in my journal that I was 30 lb. below my regular 
weight after all this long period spent in Madras with the 
object of recruiting. I was just beginning to recover from an 
attack of fever when my son Arnold was born on April 18th. 

During the latter part of April I had an opportunity of seeing 
a good deal of the excellent educational work done by the 
Madras Christian College. I took Professor Patterson’s lec¬ 
tures at the college for a week in Scripture, and my journal 
records the stirring controversies which I had with the students, 
who were evidently well versed in Bradlaugh and Ingersoll, the 
two greatest preachers of infidelity in those days, and enjoyed 
heckling a new lecturer. 

On May 9th I had an attack of fever which only lasted a 
few days, but was very disheartening, as my stay in Madras 
was ending and there was very littl^ improvement in my 
health. We left Madras on May 19th for Tiruvalur, where I 
was again attacked by fever immediately on arrival, but re¬ 
covered in a few days. 

During the whole month of June I was able to work on 
steadily, but my son Arnold had begun to have fever and my 
own health was very much below par. 
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In the third week of July my health and Arnold’s again 

drove me U from my XS " 

r itrSn^rmlt unsSLory, with frequent 
SSL of fev* um l the middie of October when Arnold^ 

to Madras andconsult "Xm I ^ 

and myself. Th Infirmary and Principal 

* c e e S M°H P ^ColTe n ee°of !he Madras UniveX, and Surgeon- 
C"oot, bo,l said e Tn ^^ e ^"n, 

r d St«: ‘dd'eTtTaf m P y ° n comp e .et P e breakdown was by no 
means an unlikely event. writine for submission 

landing in Madras. pvnressed such a strong 

My friend, Hugh Price Hughes 1 ^XTLndon Mission 
wish to have me as a colleagu should go to him. 

that I knew ° n interviewed the Missionary Com- 

elsewhere of my life in t y s distinguished 

be impossible to exaggerate my debt ™ & d devoted 
leader of Modern Methodism, and t^ her 
wife, who has carried on his wo k for thirty y 

great sorrow and our immeasur rrusade of supreme 

g To him the Wes, London Mission wi* a cmsade o ^ 

importance, and he was P re P are \ h o Wev er dangerous 

errant of old time, to attack any social evils, now 
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and difficult the attack. His support of his friend, W. T. 
g tea( i— a t the time of the trial of Stead for certain incidents 
in his campaign on the subject of “ Maiden Tribute of Modern 
Babylon ”—could have involved him in legal proceedings, but 
he stood by his friend unhesitatingly. When Parnell was 
attacked by The Times, he took the extraordinary step, in these 
days for a Methodist minister, of appearing with Parnell on 
the platform in St. James’s Hall at the meeting that celebrated 
his victory. 

Mr. Price Hughes’s passion for social reform found an in¬ 
teresting expression in the campaign for the purification of 
the music-halls, which was carried on by Sir John McDougal. 
On a certain Saturday night, as we were holding a weekly 
prayer meeting for the officials of the Mission at Lincoln 
House, Soho, Hughes suddenly announced that it would be 
well to hold a special demonstration in St. James’s Hall on 
Monday night, and I was instructed by him to proceed at once 
and ask Cardinal Manning, or the Bishop of London—or, 
failing these two, Archdeacon Farrar to preside. The Cardi¬ 
nal received me with that charming courtesy and urbanity so 
characteristic of him when he was dealing with heretics. He 
said to me : “ There are ”—I think it was—“ eighty-two 
reasons why I should not preside ”—whatever was his number 
of years at that moment. I then proceeded to consult the 
Bishop of London, who at first declined, as did Archdeacon 
Farrar. I returned to Hughes with this information on 
Sunday morning, whereupon he wrote a letter immediately 
to the Bishop of London, Dr. Temple, in which he urged him 
as the “ chief pastor of the great metropolis ” to take the chair 
on this occasion. The Bishop agreed, and the meeting was 
held on the Monday night in a crowded hall. The Rev. 
Stewart Headlam, founder of the Church and Stage Guild, 
came to the meeting determined to interrupt the proceedings ; 
but Dr. Temple was too powerful a chairman, and the meeting 
ended triumphantly. I was then instructed to take a resolution 
signed by twelve leading men to Lord Rosebery. He was 
very much interested in the conduct of his old Etonian friend 
Stewart Headlam, but did not express sympathy with either 
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side. We succeeded in our campaign, and Sir John McDougal s 

efforts received their due reward. , 

An incident of this period which occurred a little later, when 
I was already at the Polytechnic, was the successful attack 
upon the exhibition of some outrageous pictures by a French¬ 
man named Jules Gamier. The artist set himself to illustrate 
the passages in the brilliant French writer which lent them¬ 
selves effectively to suggestive and even indecent treatment^ 
One of them was entitled, “ Pope Calixtus was a barber and 
shaved a woman.” Another represented a naked monk getting 
into bed with a naked woman. I happened to call at Sir 
Percy Bunting’s house at a time when he and Mrs. Sheldon 
S who were intimately associated with Hugh Pnce Hughes 
^ his work, were discussing with Mr. W. A. Coate what 
could be done with regard to this exhibition. Mr. Coote 
reoorted that the previous day 17,000 persons had paid a 
shilling each to see these lurid pictures. It was suggested 
that Mr. Coote and I should go to Bow Street and apply for 
a warrant to seize the pictures. We did not realise the 
tremendous responsibilities involved in that proceeding we 
hXled W ewent, first of all, to see P* CtV * r ^’ 
we were looking at them one of the onlookers said, hah 

soon have that Charrington crowd round here. We t 
returned to Bow Street, and the magistrate g 1 ^ 11 
w“Tnt on which to seize the pictures. We P-eeded wr* 

_ f.^niture van to the gallery in Lower Regent Street whe 
?htTctures were bein| exhibited, and took possess,onof all 
that were of a doubtful character. The magistrate at Bow 
Stree^ordered them to be burned , but an appeal was allowed 

“ A« U "e er Q S uarte°" S Sessions the case was tried by a jury 4 e 
Grand Jury first of all having passed the case. Counsel for 
our side gave me one of the most unpleasant tasks I ever ta 
fn my life ' I was at that time in clerical dress, and when I 

went into the witness-box he handed me a vo u ” e Th K l 

and said, “ Will you read the passages I mdicam ? Them 

upon he had each objectionable picture shown ’ b 

instructed to read the exceedingly humorous descnphon y 
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Rabelais of which the artist had availed himself. In the end, 
the jury decided that the pictures should be sent back to 
France, where I believe they were shown with considerable 
success as the pictures at which the English nation refused to 

One Friday evening in February 1890 1 accompanied Hughes 
to a weekly devotional meeting at Prince’s Hall. We had been 
discussing my missionary experiences and my conviction that 
our work was, in certain respects, on wrong lines, and as we 
crossed Russell Square he made a suggestion which was fateful 
for both of us and for Methodism. “ Why should you not 
write,” he said, “ a series of articles for the Methodist Times on 
‘ A New Missionary Policy for India ’ ? ” 

Since the last great schism in Methodism which occurred in 
1849, and which, unfortunately for us, concentrated in an attack 
upon the administration of our Missionary Society, the Mission 
House had been regarded as the Acropolis of Methodism, and 
the missionary secretaries as the head and front of its official 
life. The officials now dreaded Hughes’s “ Forward Move¬ 
ment,” and all the new ideas that he had introduced as a ferment 
into the old leather bottles of mid-Victorian Methodism. Just 
because he was the idol of young progressive Methodism he was 
the nightmare of these venerable doctors. 

I was only thirty years old when Hughes wished me to attack 
the policy of this oligarchy—a mere babe from the stand¬ 
point of the Fathers of Methodism. I knew that I risked 
my future as a Methodist minister. I had a wife and 
children, and no resources excepting what my own energy 
could discover. 

The four articles which led to the Missionary Controversy 
dealt with the heavy expenditure on higher education which, it 
was urged, should be diverted to some direct evangelistic work ; 
the difficulty of evangelising India by men who stood towards 
the natives, in view of their financial position, much as English 
bishops stand towards peasants in England ; the recommenda¬ 
tion that missionaries should adopt a style of living between 
that adopted by regular missionaries and the Salvation Army ; 
and, finally, an article dealing with missionary finance that had 
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no bearing on the controversy which developed. The four 
articles were published on April 4 th, nth, ^th. and 25th, under 
the thin anonymity of the phrase, “ A Friend of Missions It 
was at once perfectly well known who had written them, but in 
order to make it clear beyond dispute I reaffirmed my position 
in a missionary sermon at St. James s Hall on April agth and 
restated in that great hall my mam contention. The storm 
then broke with a tremendous violence. The May meetmgs 
were just beginning, and a speaker at Exeter Hall brought in 
amid wild applause from some of the younger and less dis 
ciplined members of the congregation, a reference to the wnter 
0/the articles as one of the men who, like Judas Iscariot, looked 
at Mary’s alabaster box of ointment and only saw its commercial 

Va The bitterness of the situation was intensified by an un¬ 
fortunate but not unnatural mistake on the part o e 
missionaries. I had arranged before leaving Madras to send 
a weekly letter to the Hindu, the leading National paper. Life 
was too^crowded for me to attempt this when I returned, a 
without my knowledge Mr. William Digby, former secretary 
the National Liberal Club, undertook the task. We did not 
know one another. He had no idea who was anting the 
articles in the Methodist Times, but he 

freely. The Indian missionaries concluded, unfo y, 

that I was guilty of duplicity and cruel misrepresentati y 
commentTng on my own articles in this way, and they sen 
through the Rev. James Cooling a formal accusation ag 
me on these lines. Hughes and I were summon®^ ,0 ' he ^ 
sion House without knowing the question that was “ 
cussed. We were confronted by Dr. Rigg reading Mr. Cool 
ing? long letter. Sentence after sentence from the H«£u 
articles was read to the Committee which had * redy 
penned them, would have convicted me of duplic ty 

he o“D, Rigg sa, ^Did youwrite these 

“ No.” Hughes himself, in the next number of the Metn 
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Times, described the scene as comparable for its dramatic 
interest with the moment in the Parnell trial when Sir Charles 
Russell said to Pigott, the forger of the Parnell letters, “ Spell 
hesitancy,” and he replied, “ h-e-s-i-t-e-n-c-y ’’—the way 
that it had been spelt in the forged letter. The officials were 
utterly bewildered at the collapse of the case which Dr. Rigg, 
by his opening remark, had prepared them to believe would 
blast my character and career. 

After a silence that seemed to last ages, one of the mis¬ 
sionary secretaries said : “ I move that those replies be taken 
down.” 

I rose indignantly and said : “Mr. President, I protest against 
this insult offered to a man who is still a brother minister.” 
There was nothing further to be done or said, and the Com¬ 
mittee broke up, but the effect of that mistake made itself felt 
through all the months that followed. When Conference met, 
a letter was read from Mr. Cooling—written when the mission¬ 
aries still believed that I had written the Hindu letters—de¬ 
manding that my statements should be carefully investigated, 
and that the Indian missionaries should be assured of the con¬ 
fidence of the Conference. A powerful committee was ap¬ 
pointed to consider my original articles. Hughes and I were 
asked to repudiate the statements made, which we declined to 
do. We asserted again and again that we had only criticised 
the policy of this society and not its agents, the executive at 
Bishopsgate Street and not the devoted men in foreign fields. 
But I could not and would not unsay the statement of my 
convictions. 

The Committee finally drew up a report embodying a 
statement by Hughes and myself which disavowed any 
intention to make personal reflections upon the Indian 
missionaries. 

On July 30th, 1889, my thirtieth birthday, this Committee’s 
report was presented to Conference. The evening before, I 
carefully prepared my speech and read the outline to W. J. 
Dawson, father of Coningsby Dawson, and at that time a 
leading Wesleyan minister. He said to me : “ If you deliver 
that speech you will have to leave Methodism.” With the 
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notes of that speech in my hand, X took my place in the gallery 

^OufdtechdmTot'personaf was^d m^the 

S^wSTbi ?£ in spite of ^"disclaimer > ” 

•■Th d en; m s»d the d minister, “ I think Dr. Lunn ought to 

speak.” e that it was debatable whether a 

The necessity-for asserhng ought 

Send hiirSf , indicated somethmg of t^cmhc Aarncmr 

p—t the « defendant » to speak for 
“ my notes lying before me winch 1 1i had pre^e 

previous evening in ant.opat.onoftlusscenc ^ 

“ luxury ” in my artn:lcs had beEnglish 
said : “ The word luxury .s the muy ^ tQ India 

language that will ex P ress fandly, and I found a 

‘T^diaulymyspeechconcluded.dte^^X^on, 

an extreme and brilliant opponentof the ?The 

advocated by Hughes jumped “ ^ ^ made tremendous 
matter is now quite clear. • qq e mus t sub¬ 

accusations against our brethren in the bast, m 

stantiate that speech or take the ]pejiaty * se ^d said : 

With characterisuc promptitude Hughes ro ^ resolutely 

“ I entirely share Dr. Lunn sElding these convictions 
maintain before God an man £ the brethren, 

does not involve personal charges against any or 
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In any case I stand by the side of my colleague, and so does 
Mark Guy Pearse, and any blow that falls upon him must fall 
upon me also. I greatly regret the Conference does not seem 
to realise that neither Dr. Lunn nor I intended to make any 
personal charge against our brethren in India. We criticised 
the system in the main.” 

Dr. Rigg, who had great gifts of statesmanship, took a 
moderating line and made a powerful speech, expressing his 
sympathy with Mr. Hughes in his work, and urging that the 
recommendations of the Committee should be accepted. At the 
same time he strongly protested against the contentions of my 
speech. 

Dr. Jenkins disputed the statements made in the articles, 
whilst at the same time giving me credit for sincerity and for 
believing what I said. 

The Rev. William Arthur, one of the most venerable ex- 
Presidents then living, urged that “ The words of Brother 
Watkinson be taken back.” 

After further speeches the Conference adjourned, and after 
the adjournment my appointment to the West London Mis¬ 
sion was confirmed, and that phase of the controversy was 
ended. 

The result of this controversy a year later was that whilst 
remaining a Wesleyan minister I accepted an invitation from 
the Regent Street Polytechnic to become their chaplain. Two 
years later another controversy arose on the question of the 
Contagious Diseases Act in India, in which I took a very active 
part. This led to a further attack upon my position as a Wes¬ 
leyan minister, and by that time, as I was receiving no salary 
from Methodism, I had become involved in considerable 
business enterprises. This gave a legitimate ground for 
criticism, and my Chairman, Dr. James H. Rigg, warned me 
that my position as a minister would be assailed. On May 10th, 
I ^ 93 > he wrote embodying his criticisms of my position, and 
said that he had no doubt I might confidently expect the way 
open to “ enter another Church, and in that Church to have a 
distinguished and honourable career.” 

After my interview with him I telegraphed to Dr. Temple, 

3 
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then Bishop of 

slic'd ^ane^“ion, which he read ve ? 
had araiteu my two slight amendments. 

Selhen’safd «o e m”Tn his characteristically abrupt but very 
friendly fashion : “ Well, that is not all you want to see me about, 

1 Tsa P id S “ No, my Lord. I want to know whether, if I decide 
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papers the following Monday. curacv at St. 
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I am grieved at anything . . ^ u you would 

Ke m riira n t|onie on Tuesday or Wednesday 

morning, or (better) between sincerely , 

F. W. Farrar. 
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I went to see Archdeacon Farrar, and had a long conversa¬ 
tion with him, in which he offered me a nominal curacy at St. 
Margaret’s, Westminster. He said : “ I will give you what we 
call * a title ’ or nominal curacy which is necessary for ordina¬ 
tion, and £5, or some such nominal sum per annum, which 
must be put into the title from the standpoint of Church law. 
You can preach for me occasionally at Westminster and go on 
with your editorship of the Review of the Churches , and the 
Grindelwald Conferences, etc.” 

In August, at a conference at Lucerne which I had con¬ 
vened, Bishop J. H. Vincent, the founder of the Chautauqua 
Movement in America and father of Dr. George Vincent, of the 
Rockefeller Trust, lectured on “ Chautauqua.” Hughes was 
greatly distressed to find that I was considering accepting Dr. 
Farrar’s invitation, and he asked Dr. Vincent whether, as I 
wished very much not to become a business man but to remain 
in the ministry, he could not give me a position as a minister 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church of America. This he 
agreed to do, and took me to Rome, where I was received into 
the Methodist Episcopal Church at their Italian Conference 
as a member of the Swiss Conference with liberty to reside in 
England without salaiy. 

From Rome I wrote to Bishop Temple. The Bishop replied 
with the following magnanimous letter :— 


ruLHAM Palace, S.W. 

My dear Dr. Lunn, Sepu^ H ,k, ,s 93 . 

I am obliged by your interesting letter. I think with 
your views you have decided rightly. 

If you had been ordajned in the Church of England there 
might, and probably would have remained, ‘ a root of bitter- 
ness in your mind that would have afterwards given you 
trou e of conscience. The change that you now propose to 
make is free from all such danger, and if by any possibility you 
should still fail to secure peace of mind, it will not be because 
you have doubts about the step you are now taking. It may be 
Urn 11 y° u k ave tried the Episcopal system that you may have 
m.r T d jV b . tS wh friier it was not always the best and always 
our Lord s intention. But you will not feel that you have given 
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_ old teac hinR without necessity, always a very painful thing 

Hke myself^who^old ^conscience Ithe* ™st sacred of all gifts 
£* y e Creator has bestowed on 

F. Londin. 
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Bishop at his private committees, a Archdeacons in 
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The Bishop answered . You P „ This word 
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The Bishop said . Now, it win y t0 decide 

views on the different men and 11 be that yw 

where they shall work for the » ««J^- ’^certain place 

will think that a man whom I wtsh « Italian 

should take another appointment. When 1 was 
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Conference, Dr. Burt, of Rome ” (a much abler man than the 
Bishop) “ thought that a certain man should go to Genoa 
whom I wished to send to Milan, and the man whom he wanted 
for Milan I designated for Florence, but he at once accepted 
my decision. So it will be your duty as obedient sons of the 
Gospel to welcome my appointments.” 

In my third year the Bishop for the year came to Grindelwald, 
and he and I, without knowing one another, attended morning 
service conducted by the English chaplain. As we came out 
of church, having learned who I was, he came to me and said : 
“ Good morning, Dr. Lunn.” 

I said : “ Good morning. You have the advantage of me.” 

He replied : “ My name is Fitzgerald.” 

I said : “ Well, Mr. Fitzgerald, you have the advantage of 
me.” 

“ Well, I guess I am your Bishop, young man,” was his 
response. 

I thought that if I did not know my own Bishop, it was 
time that I went back to my own people. I resigned my 
ministry, and once again became a Methodist lay preacher, 
and a little later a Representative to the English Conference, 
which position I have held from that time to the present. 

The powers of the Methodist Conferences have been in¬ 
dicated in the foregoing proceedings. There is no ecclesias¬ 
tical assembly outside of the Church of Rome that has such 
absolute powers over the destinies of its members. The 
patronage of the Methodist Episcopal Church of America is 
exercised by the Bishops and is equally absolute. 

In the year following my appointment as chaplain of the 
Polytechnic, I arranged, as a member of the Conference, to 
report the proceedings for The Times , the Daily Chronicle , the 
Christian World , and a syndicate of country papers—four 
separate reports. For this purpose I was seated in the Press 
pew immediately in front of the platform. Certain Conserva¬ 
tive members amongst the ex-presidents and other officials on 
the platform, who did not like my influence with the press, 
would have been glad to see me removed from London. 

During the proceedings of the Conference the question 
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three rupees each to telegraph, Mr. Cooling’s reply read • 
“ Warmest thanks all India and brethren cooling.” The 
Conference swung round in an instant from fury to laughter. 
A few minutes later I saw an elderly member of the Conference 
standing on that hot July day by an open window. I walked 
Up to him and said : “ Are you cooling ? ” He replied 
angrily : “ No. I am Air. Cooling s brother-in-law. 

Dr. Watkinson in those days lost no opportunity of using his 
sardonic wit in comments on the writer of the articles. At a 
dinner party he was hurling his thunderbolts when somebody 
down the table said : 

“ Come, Dr. Watkinson ; give Dr. Lunn his due.” 

“ Nay ; spare him that,” was the acid retort. More than 
thirty years later we shook hands. 

It is interesting to conclude this chapter with two letters 
showing how the Missionary Controversy was finally buried. 
The first letter is from the Rev. Amos Burnet, then one of 
the secretaries of the Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
which it is a great pleasure for me to place on record. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society, 
24, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C.2. 

November 16 th, 1923. 

Dear Sir Henry, 

If spared till next July, I shall have to enter upon a 
busy and difficult year. Among other duties I have to speak 
at the Missionary Anniversary in May, 1925. Will you add to 
my comfort and happiness by taking the chair at the Annual 
Meeting or at the Albert Hall ? Take which you prefer. 
This would be a delightful arrangement. We were both born 
in Lincolnshire—you just twenty-three months after me ; my 
father was a Lincolnshire local preacher and lived to be 
ninety, and your father beat even that fine record. I am 
writing this note with the full knowledge and hearty con¬ 
currence of my colleagues. By saying yes you will make me 
very happy and render a great service to a cause that you have 
always loved. 

Yours affectionately, 

Amos Burnet. 



A Notable Letter 


The second letter is from the Rev. W. J. Noble, also one o* 
the Foreign Missionary secretaries. 

Wesleyan Methodist Missionary Society , 
24, Bishopsgate, 

London, E.C.2. 

May 5th, 1925. 

Sir Henry Lunn, 

5, Endsleigh Gardens, 

Euston Road, N.W.i. 

My dear Sir Henry, 

I am taking the first opportunity of sending you this 
note of most cordial appreciation of your presence and help at 
our Albert Hall meeting last night. It was a very great and 
notable success in every way, and not a little of this was due to 
the fine lead which you gave us in your opening speech. 

For this and for all your interest and for the magnificent gift 
(£1,000) which you made, please accept our warmest thanks. 
With kind regards, 

Yours sincerely, 

W. J. Noble. 

These letters furnish a fitting tombstone over the grave of a 
bitter controversy which deprived me of what I still regard as 
the high privilege of spending life in the ranks of the Methodist 

ministry. 



CHAPTER IV 

“ THE REVIEW OF THE CHURCHES ” AND REUNION CONFERENCES 

When I saw the storm gathering just before the meeting of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Conference, it became imperative to make 
arrangements which would secure my wife and children against 
comparative poverty even for a short time. My income on my 
new appointment as Chaplain of the Regent Street Polytechnic 
was scarcely enough to cover the rent, rates, taxes, and repairs 
of 5, Endsleigh Gardens, which house I took at that date to be 
near to my friend Hugh Price Hughes. On my journey to the 
Mediterranean in 1880 I visited at Ramleh, a suburb of Alex¬ 
andria, Mr. C. F. Moberly Bell, who had married the daughter 
of my father’s cousin, the Rev. James Chataway, Vicar of 
Rotherwick, Hampshire. Mr. Moberly Bell a few years later 
was appointed general manager of The Times. I was now in 
touch with the leaders of the Free Churches, and I called at The 
Times office, and asked him to make me the Free Church 
correspondent of The Times, which he did. I also became 
assistant editor of the Methodist Times, correspondent of the 
Daily Chronicle and the Christian World, and formed a syndi¬ 
cate of country papers to be supplied with ecclesiastical news. 

A further project which added considerably to my income 
was a weekly syndicated letter written in conjunction with 
W. T. Stead, who had left the Pall Mall Gazette, to which I had 
contributed some articles, and was now beginning his Review oj 
Reviews. I wrote and asked him for an appointment. He 
replied in a characteristic letter: “ Do not trouble about these 
things. It is God’s way of stirring us up when we need it. 
Never strike sail to a fear. Come and lunch with me at the 
Criterion.” 

I laid before Stead the suggestion to go round England and 
arrange with twenty provincial papers, and with one London 
paper, to take a signed weekly letter from us. Stead wrote 
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such passages as he chose, and when he was 1 ‘ 
letter, under the heading “ The Church andthe f W im that 
Stead was generosity itself. It was character,site of him that 
he, the most distinguished journalist of that generation, allowe 
me, a young and unknown journalist, to share equally with him 
the proceeds of the weekly letter which we wrote. Yet another 
Lion of his generosity may be quoted A My who 
afterwards became a well-known novelist, wrote«° 

Hughes asking if I would introduce her to Stead, whichl 
arranged to do. I told him her story in these terms. Miss 

_. has written one story for a Dundee paper. e no 

has an offer for another novel, and cannot work at home because 

of the distractions of family life. 5 „ 

He came out and said to her: “ What do you want 
She Lid : * I want jot. a week for a year as a typist instead 

°Heltm^”one side and said: “Are you sure this is a 

ge ™Oh, yL,” I replied; “ I know her brother, an Indian 

W "lays like this, always seeking for someone whom he 

During that critical week he wrote the whole= of our Veeky 
letter himself and strongly denounce 
should remain a political leader. g r ames > s Hall. 
Sunday with an impassioned address at •^ ^ 

Stead went, and took with him Captain 0 bh . g 
readiness in reply to the various interrupt.^- s f^t 

Capuin O'Shea ^'"hey t« Z planned. 

OrUtof Sunday night I went to au^^ ^^^Lme^lto 
letter to Mr. Gladstone, which I posted. He cam v 
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London on Monday, as his biography records, and told Lord 
Morley that Parnell must go. This was one of the greatest 
victories that Hughes and Stead achieved, working together. 

Our work as colleagues lasted only one year, although we 
remained friends until the Titanic disaster robbed the world of 
this brave spirit. I cannot better conclude this reference to my 
association with W. T. Stead than in words, slightly adapted, 
which he wrote of one of his friends, whose name appeared in 
King George’s first list of Honours a few months before 
Stead’s death. I can confidently say of him : 

“ I shall fail signally in the duty which I owe to an old friend 
and to the world at large if I do not pay my tribute to services 
to humanity which would have given him a well-merited place in 
the roll of knighthood. He was one of those men for whom a 
knighthood would have been the most appropriate of all 
honours, for he was a knightly soul, constantly riding on some 
perilous quest, from which he emerged time after time, bruised 
and battered and wounded sore, but never daunted nor dis¬ 
heartened.” 

A year of journalism was terminated by my deciding to found 
a new review on the lines of Stead’s Review of Reviews , to deal 
with the life of the Churches as Stead in his review dealt with 
the life of the world. The Review of the Churches originated in 
a conversation which I had with Mr. (afterwards Sir Percy) 
Bunting, the editor of the Contemporary Review. Percy 
Bunting was a man of great enthusiasm. We met at dinner at 
a friend’s one night, and before we separated we had decided 
upon our plan of action. Next day we went to see Archdeacon 
Farrar and asked him if he would become Anglican editor and 
write monthly notes on the life of the English Church and a 
series of twelve articles on “ The Great Philanthropies.” He was 
at that time the most popular preacher and writer in the Church 
of England, a former Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 
Fellow of the Royal Society, author of the best-known Life of 
Christ , Chaplain to the King and to the Houses of Parliament, 
and Archdeacon and Canon of Westminster. He was guilty of 
one great sin in the eyes of the literary critics—he had the gift of 
expressing his knowledge in such a way as to appeal to the 
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multitude. With a marvellous memory and a wonderful range 
of literary knowledge, he could command a wealth of illustration 
and quotation which were almost dazzling in their effect. He 
could write effectively and with great rapidity. The result was 
that his books were read far and wide. Some years before, he 
had written a book called Eternal Hope , which no doubt kept 

him out of a bishopric. , , „ 

He once repeated to me a remark of Westcotts about 
Eternal Hope. “ You know, Farrar, I have been saying what 
you have said for thirty years, and no one has taken any notice 


of it ” 

Farrar rather grimly said : “ That was just,the difficulty , 

I spoke so that men understood, and I suffered. 

Notwithstanding that, this work and other works had so 
arrested the attention of Christian men and women everywhere 
that his accession to the editorial junta was of the greatest 
importance. We immediately secured Dr. John Clifford 
undoubtedly the leading Baptist of the generation, to represent 
that denomination. Dr. Donald Fraser, an eminent Presby¬ 
terian, recorded the life of the Presbyterian Churches m England 
and Scotland. Dr. Alexander Mackennal, afterwards Chair¬ 
man of the Congregational Union and President o t e ree 
Church Council, became our Congregational editor. y 
Bunting took the position of the Methodist editor, and I was 

^Tk^mos^trting'feature in the Review was our monthly 
“ Round Table Conference.” The first, on the Reunion of 
Christendom,” contained a contribution from Mr Gladstone, 
with a characteristic Gladstonian sentence in which he . 

“ I think that the prosecution of discussions, and p , 
union of Christian bodies now severed, is a matter to e re- 
garded with much interest and desire until and unless it touches 
points where real beliefs or great institutions are to be cora- 

Pr cTdtl Manning wrote an extremely interringjetter 

describing an interview he had m May 1848 V 

who questioned him about the Christianity of England an 
about the multiplicity of good and charitable works done by 
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Anglicans and Dissenters, ending with the Quakers and the 
great prison reformation of Mrs. Fry. He then leaned back in 
his chair and said, as if to himself: “ The English do a multitude 
of good works, and when men do good works God always pours 
out His grace. My poor prayers are offered day by day for 
England.” The letter finished with a sentence very character¬ 
istic of this large-minded ecclesiastic : “ I can hope and em¬ 
brace you in the soul of the Church, and I can rejoice in all and 
gladly share in many of your good works. May the Holy 
Ghost renew His own unity in truth 1 ” 

The Review was important in my life because it led straight 
on to the development of the Grmdelwald Conference on the 
Reunion of Christendom. In the first number of the Review 
of the Churches I referred to the meeting of the Contemporary 
Club in Dublin, when Stead was my guest, which I have 
already described, and I argued that if it were possible for 
Irishmen inflamed with all the passions of 1886 to meet in 
friendly conversation to discuss their difficulties, it ought to be 
possible for English ecclesiastics to meet in a mountain valley to 
consider how far the divisions of Christendom were thwarting 
the Divine purpose, and in what way those divisions could be 
healed. The first proposal was to meet at Vossevangen in 
Norway, and spend the days in winter sports and the evenings 
in Conference. The vessel by which we were to leave England 
was wrecked a few days before the date of our departure. We 
then transferred our arrangements to another ship of the same 
line which was to sail a fortnight later, and it was also 
wrecked—as one of the newspapers sardonically remarked— 
“ before Jonah got on board.” I then telegraphed to a friend 
in Grindelwald to arrange with the famous Bear Hotel. We left 
England for Grindelwald on January 6th, 1892. At one of our 
discussions in i894Professor Lindsay, of Glasgow,father of the 
present Master of Balliol, startled our Conference by telling us 
of a similar gathering in the fifteenth century in the same valley. 
“ These Grindelwald slopes,” said Professor Lindsay, 
covered with their chalets, remind me how old is the form of 
houses and the civilisation of these upland valleys, and I call to 
mind an earlier Reunion Conference at Grindelwald that. 
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perhaps, we have all forgotten. In the early part of the 
fifteenth century, Nicholas of Basle, the great friend of God, 
from the Bernese Oberland, brought his followers, John 
Tauler, the great mystic, Ruhlman Merswin, banker in Stras- 
burg, Henry Suso, and Christiana Ebner, prioress of the con¬ 
vent at Ulm—for there were women there and they spoke— 
and they had letters read from many friends, among whom was 
the sainted Queen of Hungary, and these ‘ friends of God ’ met 
together in their second and last conference at Grindelwald 
wondering who could help them to reform a wicked world, and 
how God would lead them to their work.” 

The gathering of twenty-six persons indicated the possibili¬ 
ties of a large Conference on Reunion, and at the conclusion of 
our visit I decided to convene a large Conference in the summer. 
With a boldness that I could not emulate to-day, I invited 
Gladstone, Salisbury, all the territorial Bishops, and all the 
leading Nonconformists to come as my guests from London. 
This invitation was accepted by a number of men representative 
of all the Churches excepting Rome. The Conference met 
first in July 1892. For the first time the Lambeth proposals 
for reunion were seriously considered by representative Free 
Churchmen when Prebendary Hay Aitken opened the Con¬ 
ference with a speech dealing with the report of the Lambeth 
Conference of 1888, and particularly what has come to be 
known as the “ Lambeth Quadrilateral.” This is a misnomer. 
It should be called “ The Chicago Quadrilateral,” as it was first 
formulated at the Episcopal Convention in Chicago in 1 4. 

This was not unnatural, as the “ Protestant Episcopa Church ot 
\merica ” whilst in communion with Canterbury only numbers 
amongst its communicants about 1 per cent of the nation, 
and therefore became the teacher of the Mother Church 0 
England on reunion. The following is the text of this famous 

quadrdatemLy of the 0]d and New Testaments as 

containing all things necessary to salvation, and as being e 

rule and ultimate standard of faith. 

2 The Apostles’ Creed as the Baptismal Symbol, and the 

Nicene Creed as the sufficient statement of Christian faith. 
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3. The two Sacraments ordained by Christ—Baptism and the 
Supper of Our Lord, administered with unfailing use of the 
words of institution and the elements ordained by Him ; and 

4. The Historic Episcopate locally adapted in the methods 
of its administration to the varying needs of the nations and 
peoples called of God into the Unity of His Church. 

This was the first time that the attention of the Free Churches 
had been definitely directed to these proposals. Hughes said 
truly that this gathering at Grindelwald was the first occasion 
since the Bishops met Richard Baxter and the Puritans at the 
Savoy Conference of 1662 to discuss reunion, that the represen¬ 
tatives of the Church of England and of the Free Churches had 
ever faced one another on this issue. 

There were two sessions of the Conference that summer, 
July and September. An incident happened between these 
two sessions which attracted great attention. Hughes and I 
had gone together to the Wagner Festival, and we left Mrs. 
Hughes and my wife at Bayreuth, and went over to Nuremberg 
the day after the Meistersmger had been performed to see the 
house of Hans Sachs who was the Meistersinger at Nuremberg. 
Walking through the Castle of Nuremberg Hughes picked up 
a German newspaper, and read out the telegram : 

“ The village of Grindelwald has been burned to the 
ground.” 

At the hotel which we had given as our address we received 
a telegram from my wife, repeating a message from Mr. 
Woolrych Perowne, the son of the Bishop of Worcester, who was 
bringing out one hundred and fifty members of the Confer¬ 
ence. He telegraphed : 

Children safe. [Arnold and Hugh.] English church, 
railway station, telegraph office, Bear Hotel, National, Ober- 
land, and sixty chalets burned to the ground. What am I to do 
with the people ? ” 

I argued a silentio —fortunately correctly—that half the 
village still stood, including the parish church where our 
Conferences were being held. I therefore instructed him to 
take the people to Interlaken that night, and to go up to 
Grindelwald next day, and I travelled by night to join them. 
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In consequence of the fire the trustees of the English church 
at Grindelwald, which had been built by Mrs. Josephine 
Butler and some friends of hers, did not send out any chaplain 
for September. In these circumstances, when the c « nf “ en “ 
had assembled, I asked the Bishop of Worcester whether he 
would celebrate the Holy Communion, and whether I cou 
invite the Conference to be present. The Bishop consent*, 
and was assisted in the Celebration by three priests of the 
English Church. They administered the Holy 
according to the Anglican rite to the member of the 
ferenee, who included Pastor Strasser, of 
Church; Charles Berry, Congregational^, Hugh Price 
Hughes, Methodist; and C. F. Aked, Baptist. 

When this was reported in England a great storm aro^ 
The Times pointed out that the Evangelical, or Low Church 
party might 5 hold out a hand of welcome to the Nonconformist 
S^Hiah Churchmen would be less pliant. They expressed 
he ^ that the Bishop's suggestion of recogmsmg the 
of non-Episcopal ministers could not be carried out m prachce 
whilst the Act of Uniformity was in force, bu y _ 
"The Grindelwald Conference none the less marks a step o 

the right direction. Henslev Henson, now 

That brilliant controversialist, Dr. tiensiey ’ 

- h: ='-T ?: K£?iSS 

that all scholars would agree that the J 

ft 1 beheve it to be the best form of Church g*** 
not the esse of a Church. 
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Bishop Perowne concluded his letter by saying : “ If nothing 
else has been gained by the Grindelwald Conference, this at 
least has been gained—that we have learned to understand one 
another better. I for one shall always rejoice that I was 
invited to take part in the Conference. Never shall I forget the 
solemn Communion of last Sunday, when in the Zwinglian 
Church of Grindelwald, I, assisted by three clergymen of the 
English and Irish Churches, administered the Sacrament of 
the Lord’s Supper, according to a form prescribed in the 
Prayer Book, to leading ministers and other representatives of 
the Scottish Presbyterian and English Nonconformist Churches, 
all of them devoutly kneeling. None can have witnessed that 
scene unmoved. Such a reunion, I venture to say, stands 
alone in the history of Christendom, and deserves, not hostile 
criticism or contemptuous pity, but the hearty sympathy, the 
ungrudging recognition of all who, weary of strife about the 
externals of religion, desire the promotion of true ‘ godly 
union and concord.’ ” 

In the Conference of the second year, a suggestion was made 
that Whit-Sunday should be set apart as a day of special 
prayer for unity, with sermons dealing with the evils of division. 

Early in the following spring I was travelling through Italy, 
and in a crowded train I was able to find seats for the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, Mrs. Benson, and his secretary, Miss 
Tait. I discussed the proposal with him, and he agreed to 
issue a special letter to his clergy and to lay the matter before 
the Bishops in the Upper House of Convocation. Canon 
Moyes wrote on behalf of the Cardinal Archbishop of West¬ 
minster, rather bluntly refusing to join in any movement for 
common prayer. The next year, however, the Pope of Rome 
overruled the attitude of Westminster and instructed his 
clergy to join in this special prayer on Whit-Sunday. 

The first three years of the Conferences had arrested the 
attention of all the leaders of Christianity in Great Britain. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury and other Bishops of the Church of 
England, the Presidents and Chairmen of the different Free 
Churches, and General Booth, had all dealt with the matter in 
special addresses to their people. In 1895 Pope Leo XIII 

l 
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issued his important Encyclical, Ad Anglos, dealing ">**<■ 
auestion of reunion. The Archbishop of Canterbury and his 
brother Prelate of York dealt at length with this notable com 

munication from the\atican. raid Conference— 

It was therefore inevitable that the Gnndelu aid Cord 

the existence of which had been an important .actor leading 
h s Encyclical-should carefully consider the document. It 
«s fek by Dean Fremantle, on the suggestion of that drs m- 
rnished Roman Catholic layman, the Marquess of Rrpon, that it 

was htcumbent upon the Conference 
d Thp Marauess pointed out to the Dean t ^ 

fSyTw^ 

irf^ sens^, thoroughly' representative gathering, which had 

the Dean of Ripon ; the Archdeacon of Man< *“ ’ h Hugh 

Moderators of the ^ "t.'Berry, President 
Price Hughes and the Re\. U . ex-Presi- 

dem e of F *e C Conference,'and otkers, fa. 

courtesy and devout aspiration of the Pope•« divisions 

arose in defence of \ita . r << „ rP oi spiritual 

scriptural tnith." It asserted the esrstencetfJTX not 
unity underlying our differences and ‘ ^ 

fragment of the divided Catholic Churc .; iyes of t he 

This reply, signed by distmguishe P Cq egationa list. 
Church of EngHnd, t e res > instructed by the 

Baptist, and Methodist Churc , « Secre tary 

Conference to take to Rome. ar R and 

of State, wrote assuring me of a cordial welcome m 
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on October 19th I went to the Vatican, accompanied by Count 
Cassell, one of the Pope’s private chamberlains, and presented 
the document, in the first place, to Monsignor Merry del Val, 
the domestic chamberlain of the Pope, who afterwards became 
Cardinal Secretary of State. 

I was at once impressed with the breadth and accuracy of the 
information which the Vatican enjoys with reference to Protes¬ 
tant life and thought in England. Monsignor Merry del Val 
was perfectly conversant with the course of the discussions at 
Grindehvald, and said to me, in a matter-of-fact fashion which 
might have been adopted by an English country Methodist: 
“ I see that Mr. Hugh Price Hughes caused a great sensation at 
Grindelwald this year by his proposal for a universal board- 
school system based on the teaching of the Apostles’ Creed ; 
but you have hardly given as much attention to the question of 
reunion as in previous sessions of your Conference.” 

He looked at the address, and commented at once on the 
remarkable fact that Dean Farrar, who, he said, “ has just been 
praising Savonarola and other heretics at St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster,” and two or three other signatories known as 
pronounced Protestants, should have signed any address what¬ 
ever to the Pope. 

He went on to say that the document seemed rather to 
mean that we must agree to differ. To this I took exception. 

He at once arranged for me to have an early interview with 
Cardinal Rampolla, the Secretary of State, as a necessary pre¬ 
liminary to the interview with the Pope if that were deemed 
possible. 

On October 21st, 1895, 1 was presented to Cardinal Ram¬ 
polla by Count Cassell. He was an ecclesiastic of a very 
different type a somewhat corpulent Sicilian—who quite lacked 
personal attractiveness, and gave one an impression of some¬ 
thing sinister. He was greatly interested in this manifestation 
of a Protestant desire for unity, but frankly stated that from 
what he had heard of the contents of the document he feared 
that it was too controversial to be accepted by Pope Leo. 

his opinion was borne out by the event. The address was 
anslated by English-speaking prelates and submitted to the 
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Pnoe and two days later Count Cassell was requested by 
cardinal Rampolla to inform me that ttdtile the Pope ™ld be 

t\ d ^rriSSTof the 5 Grindelwald Con 
T La n, the bearer of a document which contained so 
“d^es' Of the principles of the Cathohc 

Ch T U feh that it was due to the distinguished men who had 
signed the address that I should not ask for a pnvate aud.ence, 
and I returned to England. 



CHAPTER V 


BUSINESS SUCCESSES AND DISASTERS 

An intimate friend of mine thirty years ago, a Roman Catholic 
priest named Lionel Goodrich, uncle of my son Arnold’s 
friend, Douglas Jerrold, used to say to me : “ It is an easy 
matter to make a vow. The task is to carry it out day by day.” 
He spoke particularly of what was involved in the renunciation 
of married life with its loss of the joys of fatherhood, but his 
remark applied also to the pleasure of temporal gain. Another 
friend of those days, the Rev. Thomas Handcock, of Harrow, 
used to say truly that the Puritans deprived men of many 
natural pleasures, but left them the most dangerous of all—that 
of money-making. 

From its initiation the Review of the Churches was not a 
money-making organ, although accidentally it opened up the 
way to the creation of a large business. That shrewd commer¬ 
cial genius and great editor, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, writing in 
the British Weekly , said with insight when the first number 
appeared : “ We never believed such a review would pay. 
Another number as good as this would alter our opinion.” His 
first doubts were, however, justified by the event. When I was 
in a position in 1923 to commence the second series of the 
Review of the Churches , although the earlier numbers had cost 
approximately £ 1,000 a year to publish, I deliberately started 
the second series and did, in fact, spend about that sum annually 
without charging anything for my own editorial work and con¬ 
tributions. Therefore, as it was evident that the Review was 
not likely to pay considerably, some other means of livelihood 
must be found. This came above the horizon unexpectedly, 
as the following recital of events will show. 

During the Grindelwald Conferences of 1892 several mem¬ 
bers expressed their delight with the organisation, and the 
pleasure of travelling with those of kindred tastes. They asked 
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me, and also asked Mr. WoolrychPerorvne. sonoi: the BjshoP °f 
Worcester who was acting as Secretary of the Coherence, 
“Lid no, organise a tour ,o Rome of alike char¬ 
acter In a mountain ramble one day we discussed this sug¬ 
gestion and I proposed to invite my old tutor, Dr Mahaffy, 

Professor of Greek in the; U “ V “ S '^ f ei ^ w ho’had been with 

G n “bald R ,r.’8 7 n ^o lecture on the making of modern Italy 
Offered Mr. Perowne a considerable capitation fee if he would 
"such a party, and would,also write a lette^jcU 

was drafted and iss , reproduced this letter in 

commented ironmaUy « * 

of this son of a ^^gl^p^^ndsleig^Gardwis, London. 
Bishop 1 my privale secreta^, and that was my home a, that 
time but Labouchere did not know this 
We hoped for a party of fo ur hundred and 

response was surprising, twenty guineas each, 

ftay passengers to Rome that Easter, a twemy 

Thomas Cook & Son's representahve Mr, Bredrihwa ^ > 

that this powerful company a " e s ; mp ly because they 
twenty-five-guinea tour p^ W a double 

aimed at small parties. upwards, the mar- 

"%t T fc^ee and left me 
gin of profit paid Mr ^ balance . The largeness 

with a very considerablethediquishnes of a smaller group, and 
of the group destroyed the q unimp „rtant,since they 

made eccentric and dis ^ re b ] J ers were a great attraction, 

s." * "*'“ 

Channel for their holidays. ^ (0 p alestine , Egypt, 

A year later I organised y Archdeacon Farrar, 

Athens, and Constantinople. c ° 6 jjis name was such an 
accepted my invitation to lectur . 
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attraction that within a few weeks the whole hundred berths 
were filled on the delightful steam-yacht St. Sunmva , which I 
had chartered. The following year, with a strange temerity', 
1 chartered the St. Sunnka for six similar consecutive cruises 
of one month each from October to April, and, strange to say, 
succeeded in carrying through the whole series. This was the 
first series of cruises within the Mediterranean waters. 

In 1893, Bishop Vincent, who was the founder of the whole 
movement of Chautauqua, asked me to organise a pilgrimage 
for his people to the Old Country. On their arrival in London 
I planned a reception at which they were to meet the Arch¬ 
deacon of London, Lady Henry 7 Somerset, and Miss Frances 
Willard. Three evening lectures were promised by Sir Walter 
Besant, Du Maurier, the great Punch artist, and the Rev. H. R. 
Haweis. On Sunday arrangements were made for special 
sermons in the morning by Dr. Parker at the City Temple, in 
the afternoon by Archdeacon Farrar at Westminster Abbey, 
and in the evening by Hugh Price Hughes in St. James’s Hall. 
Archdeacon Farrar kindly consented one weekday morning to 
give a peripatetic lecture in Westminster Abbey on the history 
of the Abbey. The programme also included a lecture by 
Bishop Mandell Creighton at Peterborough on “ Saxon Peter¬ 
borough in the days of Hereward,” a visit to Cambridge where 
the Master of Corpus would receive the members, a lecture by 
the Rev. Dr. John Brown at Bedford on “John Bunyan’’; a 
visit to Oxford where Professor Max Muller would lecture; and 
a lecture by Edmund Gosse on “ Shakespeare ” at Stratford-on- 
Avon. Mrs. Gladstone invited them to visit Hawarden. The 
Bishop of Hull promised to lecture on York Minster. The 
Bishop of Durham invited them to Auckland Castle, and Dr. 
Alexander White and Professor Lindsay promised lectures in 
Glasgow. 

The scriptural number of seven women and one man booked, 
and I said to Mr. Perowne : “ We must not let the Americans 
say that any Englishman failed to carry 7 out a promised pro¬ 
gramme. ’ We arranged for a Pullman car to go round Great 
Britain with the party 7 , took W estrmnster Hall for the lectures, 
announced them in the Press, and issued 55. tickets free to all 
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our best-dressed friends. We thus secured an audience »d 

leading articles in wo London daily papers on th“ 
Ae pilgrims.” At Oxford the numbers were revealed, but the 

lecture by Professor Ifa Miss Willard 

The following year Lady Hen, Somerse World , s 

posed world campaign, w ic ^ the American Line, 

t0 h'themT week ^'Tgood* hotels in London, and ten days 
give them a week at g <=urorising inclusive 

visiting Grindelwald and Lucerne, an 

sum of 200 dollars (40 ^"jjiered the Ber \i n of the Ameri- 

m? T hk onTc ont’ract by which I undertook to provide 150 
can Line on a contract y London, and I 

passengers for the r 22 I0S . 0 d. for the first-class 

paid d i y r . Albert Shaw very kindly co- 

^edtlh me! and allowed me 

New York °®? e Omen's Signal her organ, but they 
supporting articles in t ° 0 f a second 

were singularly ineffemve 

complete failure. I deci , W ould introduce 

Shaw wrote asking Archdeacon Far m** erfu l 

-»'** * 
review. I g ladl > acc ’ . f „ iews t0 say a few words 
request of the Am " 1C “ “’fvisit.” He mote in altogether 
with reference to Dr. axticle by referring 

too friendly terms of me, and cone u America by 

t „ ,he welcome that he kindly anuc.p ; ted for me£ 

saying : “ Dr. ^ *** 

with him from America t American friendship and 

for the spontaneity and warm f A e by my self 

hospitality which is cherished as ahfel g {ottune to 

and so many Englishmen * “ 
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accepted no fees for lecturing, I had the opportunity of choosing 
centres of the greatest influence. I lectured at Harvard Uni¬ 
versity, Brown University, Andover Theological College, and 
other colleges, and addressed large gatherings of the clergy of 
different communions in New York, Boston, Toronto, Chicago, 
Washington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. 

Immediately on my arrival in New York I was invited by 
the editor-in-chief of the Outlook , Dr. Lyman Abbott, of whose 
editorial staff President Roosevelt had been a member since his 
term as President, to meet a number of the editors of religious 
papers at a lunch. 

My visit to Washington was made specially interesting by the 
fact that Dr. Milburn, the blind Chaplain of the Senate, had 
been a guest at my father’s house in England when I was a boy. 
He welcomed me with great cordiality and introduced me to 
President Cleveland, who was at that time at the White House. 
He then took me to the opening of a sitting of the Senate. 

English and American customs differ in many respects. 
Although there is no Established Church, the apparently im¬ 
possible happens: religion is recognised daily by prayers at 
the opening of the Senate’s proceedings, and Dr. Milburn, a 
Methodist minister, was then the appointed Chaplain of the 
Upper House. No set form of prayer is used, but every day 
the chaplain offers up an extempore prayer. When I was 
introduced to the Vice-President, who acted as President of the 
Senate, he asked me to take this opening prayer. Everything 
about this incident was characteristically American. He said : 

“ Now, sir, when I strike the table with this ivory mallet you 
will pray one minute and no more.” 

In Washington, Philadelphia, and Baltimore large meetings 
of ministers of all communions unanimously resolved to carry 
out the Grindelwald suggestion of special prayer for unity on 
Whit-Sunday,and welcomed with enthusiasm the movement for 
the Federation of the Churches inaugurated at Grindelwald. 

At that moment the women’s organisations of America were 
having one of their great meetings in Washington, the speakers 
including Susan B. Anthony and other notable women, with some 
thousands of women attending. Some of them heard me speak 
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and had attracted the attention of the heads of the railway world. 
At that time Mr. James Staats Forbes, a man of Napoleonic 
energy and ability, who was chairman and general manager of 
the London, Chatham and Dover Railway, had some difference 
with Messrs. Thomas Cook and Son, and sent for me in the 
closing days of 1896. He asked me if I would go into the field 
to carry on a general business on the lines of Messrs. Thomas 
Cook and Son’s, and after some considerable negotiations 
agreed to give me a subsidy of £1,500 a year, and supplied me 
with a stock of railway tickets representing a quarter of a million 
in face value. 

This was a disastrous incident in my business life. Messrs. 
Thomas Cook and Son had an immense organisation carried 
on by a large army of experts, and David was better armed with 
his smooth stones from the brook against Goliath than I was 
armed with the support of one of the three railways to the 
Continent, which have since been amalgamated into the 
Southern Railway. The subsidy was much more than swal¬ 
lowed up in the expenses of carrying on a general business of 
this character, and the special business which I had created on 
my own lines had to support an organisation which I never 
ought to have undertaken. 

When the Boer War broke out in 1900 it was not helpful to 
the relations of my firm with a very Conservative clientele that 
I should be the chairman of the New Reform Club, and be 
associated in the public mind with Mr. Lloyd George’s cam¬ 
paign when he had to escape from Birmingham Town Hall in 
the disguise of a policeman. My work as chairman of the 
New Reform Club with Sir Robert Reid (afterwards Lord 
Loreburn, Lord Chancellor of England), and with the vice- 
presidents, Mr. Lloyd George and Mr. Lewis Harcourt, is 
dealt with in a later chapter. Naturally and inevitably such 
an attitude was ve'ry harmful to our commercial interests. 

In 1897 the Diamond Jubilee of Queen Victoria was cele¬ 
brated by a procession through the streets of London to St. 
Paul s Cathedral, and by the Great Naval Review. For that 
review we had filled our regular cruising steamer, the s.y. 
Argonaut , and the Cunard Company’s vessel, the s.s. Bothnia , 
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when I proceeded to charter a vessel called the Kohinoor , of the 
Palace Steamship Company. An interesting incident occurred 
in connection with that charter. One of my clerks called my 
attention on the Monday before the Saturday of the review to 
the fact that Mr. Goschen (who was then First Lord of the 
Admiralty) was being severely criticised for having made no 
provision for the Colonial troops to witness the Naval Review. 
He was being questioned about this matter in the House of 
Commons. On learning this I at once telegraphed to Mr. 
Goschen: 

“ D r< Lunn can place at your disposal a steamer and two 

special trains for the conveyance of Colonial troops.” 

The present Lord Goschen telephoned to me from the Admi¬ 
ralty to go and see him, and I arranged with him that his father 
should go to the House of Commons and announce that 
arrangements had been made. Mr. Goschen, in reply to the 
question of a Radical member, rose and said to the Speaker: 
“ 1 have very much pleasure in stating that a gentleman has 
placed at my disposal a steamer and two special trains. 
(Loud cheers from the Conservative party.) 

“ On the usual commercial considerations,” added Mr. 
Goschen. (Ironical cheers from the Liberals.) 

“ That was quite right,” said Mr. Goschen. (An Irishman: 
“ from the British point of view.”) But the laugh was on my 
side. I had chartered to the Government the steamer which 
was on my hands at that moment, and was thanked for the 
excellence of the arrangements we made for the ColomaL 
troops by a letter from the Commanding Officer in The Times 
newspaper. Our other two steamers were filled, and our first 
experience of a Naval Review was very satisfactory. 

' Four years later, on the last day of 1901, I was returning 
from Switzerland, and at midnight on the journey I purchased 
a copy of the Daily Mail which contained the announcement of 
the Naval Review which was to take place at the Coronation of 
King Edward. I made up my mind before I went to sleep 
that on arriving in London I would cross to the Isle 0 an 
and charter the principal steamers of the Isle of Man Steamship 
Company’s fleet-four large vessels carrying 5,000 passengers. 
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This I did, and at once announced elaborate arrangements for 
the Naval Review and the Coronation procession. In addi 
tion to these ships I also chartered great Atlantic liners of the 
Compagnie Generale Transatlantique and the Hamburg- 
America Line and one of Wilson’s steamers, as no other 
English steamers were available. Contracts were entered into 
with the Canadian-Pacific Railway Company for the site of 
their new building in Trafalgar Square, and I secured a 
number of other important sites for the erection of stands, and 
booked thousands of people for the Coronation procession and 
the Naval Review. It is interesting to look back to the 
amazing enthusiasm for that Coronation, the first that had 
taken place for 63 years. The prices of seats went up to a 
fabulous figure. I contracted with Lord Askwith, then Sir 
George Askwith, for his two rooms looking on to the Green 
Park, for which Lord Illingworth paid me 600 guineas. 
Another stand that I erected, overlooking the Sanctuary, 
Westminster, was let at 20 guineas a seat. 

Against the possibility of the King’s illness I effected in¬ 
surances for what seemed a large sum—several thousands of 
pounds—at a cost of rather more than 10 per cent, on the sum 
assured. The Coronation was to take place on Thursday, the 
Naval Review on Saturday. On Monday morning a further £400 
expended on insurance would have covered £10,000, but it did 
not seem necessary. On Tuesdayl parted with an intimate friend 
at Blackfriars, and he said to me: “Well, the Coronation will go 
through all right now.” Driving in a hansom cab past the end 
of Norfolk Street I met an Evening News cart with the fatal 
words: “ Coronation Postponed.” I immediately ran up into 
Mr. W. T. Stead’s office in Norfolk Street, and said : “ The 
Coronation is postponed.” My friends there burst out 
laughing, and said: “ It is ridiculous.” I said : “ Will you 
ring up Lord Esher ? ” He was a friend of Mr. Stead’s, and was 
then First Commissioner of Works and had charge of the 
arrangements for the Coronation. We got no reply. I said to 
Mr. Stout, the general manager of Mr. Stead’s business: 
“ That is ominous,” and we went down together to the 
Embankment, where we met Mr. Percy Parker, a former 
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secretary of mine, who was on the Harmsworth editorial staff 
and afterwards bought and edited Public Opinion with 
great success. He said: “ It is all over. I have just come from 
the Colonial Ministers’ banquet, which is given up.” 

I drove at once to our different offices and said to our start : 
“Stop booking. The Coronation is postponed.” I then 
went from Endsleigh Gardens to the Euston Hotel where the 
captain of our cruising steamer, with my brother Holdsworth 
and Mr. Connop Perowne, were lunching. They said: Come 
and take some lunch.” I replied : “ No, I have something 
much more important to do. I am going to smoke a pipe in 
the smoking-room of the National Liberal Club, where all 
London correspondents gather, and put on as cheerful an 
expression as possible, and tell them what is true-that we are 
heavily insured. We shall be driven mad with applications 
for refunds from the tens of thousands of people whom we 
have booked if we do not put reassuring statements in the 

^For'the next two days it rained telegrams at Endsleigh 
Gardens, and my brother Holdsworth, our manager, and I did 
nothing but dictate replies to these telegrams. We had one 
lawsuit with a lawyer, who, not content with a rehmd m 
accordance with our booking conditions sued us for he^ costto 
a writ which he had issued without due considerate . 
triumphantly won that case, and settled with our clients as 
quickly as book-keeping would permit; but we were ^ s ° d 
that year’s business of a sum well on in five figures, and 

our resources insufficient to meet the crisis. 

On the day that the King was actually crowned we had 

thousands of seats unoccupied, and I myself'"7,“ 
Trafalgar Square and stood m the crowd tockmg at 
unoccupied seats that belonged to us. When the N 
Reviewtook place on the Saturday, cabins which had been let 
for one hundred and fifty guineas for the three days cruise 
occuDied bv our friends, and a large number of them w 
°“p, y We should have been thousands of pounds better 08 
He had made no arrangements whatever for the postponed 

Naval Review. 
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Some weeks after the Coronation, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, 
afterwards Lord Harcourt, who had recently married Miss 
Burn, Mr. Pierpont Morgan’s niece, invited me to dine with 
his father, Sir William Harcourt. When I came into the 
room, in his delightfully affectionate way he said : “ Well, 
Lunn, how are you getting on ? When I heard the news, my 
wife said to me, ‘ I am thinking of the poor King,’ and I 
replied , 1 1 am thinking of poor Lunn. 

Encouraged by this attitude, I told him of all my difficulties, 
and he guaranteed me at the bank, and my friend, Mr. Samuel 
Gardner, of Harrow, brother of Professor Ernest and Professor 
Percy Gardner, gave me other necessary assistance to enable 
me to surmount a very difficult crisis. 

It was a comparatively easy matter during the summer to 
wipe off the bank overdraft and repay borrowed money, but 
in the autumn I was again faced with a difficult situation when 
there was no business doing. I had an interesting interview 
with the chairman, Mr. Cosmo Bonsor, and the vice-chair¬ 
man, Mr. Gathorne Hardy, on the question of a heavy account 
due to the London, Chatham and Dover Railway. I could not 
ask Mr. Harcourt again to come to my rescue, and I asked the 
Chatham Railway, on the advice of Sir Joseph Compton Rickett, 
to allow their account to stand, to be repaid out of my subsidy 
and commissions. They pressed me rather hard, and I said to 
the chairman and vice-chairman : “If you press me to the 
point of disaster now, you will be acting as the Russians would 
act in the present war with Japan if they turned their guns on 
to one of their own ships when it had been crippled in the fight 
by the enemy. I have created new traffic entirely for your 
company in its rivalry with the other southern companies, and 
you must give me time to turn round.” This argument ap¬ 
pealed successfully. As, however, our necessities were great, 
I consulted my lawyer, Mr. Lloyd George, having previously 
tried various friends, who considered the situation too serious 
for them to risk their money. Mr. Lloyd George said : “ You 
must offer your friends a gamble,” as I had told him of an idea 
to organise a great cruise of the wealthy people of England and 
America to the Mediterranean. This w T as in the early days of 



^ Second Visit to America 

cruisine and the idea of a trans-Atlantic cruise to Palestine and 
E Znvas in its infancy. He said to me : Now you borrow 
from your friends and give them a gene*l detoe on your 

business if the cruise does "o. JLJ 

whhmeVsee'some friends of mine, but told me that I was a 

Atlantic. Tarruther Gould’s remarkable 

T tnnk with me a number ot r • Larruin 

Sr (rf°Ectmomics It Columbia Universtty, and other 
number of 

people to join the cruise and i[wited us t0 call on 

the Vice-President of the Sena , president Roose - 

him in Washington, and introduced ,. . [ have des cribed 
veil, when the interview took place which 

elsewhere. , cruise was not to be a 

It s°°" b ; ram , e S O plan a visit to the St. Lorns 
success, and so I decid P d gt Louls 

Exhibition the following year. When we 
we were received with greatJ eorddity. & ^ ^ ^ 

In the morning after our called upon us 

tarv of the Caledonian Society of St. Louis P 
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and took us to see Governor Francis, the head of the Commis¬ 
sion preparing for the proposed exhibition, who received us 
very cordially. After leaving the exhibition, I said to the 
president of this society : “I suppose Governor Francis is 
not making anything out of this exhibition ? ” 

“ Why, sir,” he said, “ he has made two million dollars 
already.” 

On my asking how this had been done, he said : “ Well, 
Governor Francis bought a railway for the price of scrap iron, 
beginning nowhere and ending in the World’s Fair ground. 
Then he had an ordinance passed by the World’s Fair Com¬ 
mission that no more railways should enter the World’s Fair 
ground, and then he sold that railway.” 

In the evening we were invited to speak at the Caledonian 
Society’s banquet, and I was entrusted with the charge of 
proposing the toast of America. In the course of my speech 
I said that it was a very difficult thing for me, as an English¬ 
man, to propose the toast of America to a company of Scotsmen 
living in the United States. I was helped by the fact that in 
my drawing-room at home there were tv r o pictures of interest 
at that moment in St. Louis. One was a portrait of one of 
my wife’s collateral ancestors—Livingstone ; the other picture 
represented Livingstone, Madison, and Marbois, the French 
Minister, signing the agreement for the transfer of one-third 
of the United States of America from the French Government 
to the Government of America-what had been truly described 
as the greatest transaction in real estate in the world’s history ” 
This marvellous purchase, made under the direction of the 
Democratic President Jefferson-although in contradiction 
0 his political principles was one of the greatest events in the 
history of the United States, and secured the whole of the 
continent between the Gulf of Mexico and the Canadian 
frontier as part of the heritage of the American people. It 
sate America from any of those divisions which have been the 
tragedy of the history of Europe. 

. J h t vi f t0 ^“ erica was fu » of interest, but tvas a complete 

crnise I hid d ' the k stind P oi "* of the proposed 
cruise. I had done my best, but in vain. The cruise tvas 
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never carried out. I remained indebted to my friends, but 
was able to return to England to carry on the business and 
retrieve slowly the disaster of the postponed Coronation. This 
heavy blow early on in my business career prevented me from 
standing for Parliament in 19063s I should have liked to do, and 
altered the whole course of my life. Many years of hard work 
were necessary to repair the losses of that tragically postponed 

Coronation. 



CHAPTER VI 

THE DEVELOPMENT OF TRAVEL CLUBS 

In 1899 I had formed a club at Harrow called the “ Fifty 
Club,” a very successful effort, which though far removed 
from, was still in a sense allied to, the Grindelwald Conferences. 
It occurred to me that it might be possible to form a club on 
the lines of our Contemporary Club in Dublin, which first 
gave me the idea of the Reunion Conferences at Grindelwald, 
a club which would meet once a week on Saturday evenings 
for informal discussions on current topics. 

I formed the club as follows : Taking in my pocket the 
Directory of Harrow , I went to the houses of my different 
friends and asked whom they considered most representative 
of every shade of political and religious opinion amongst our 
Harrow residents. I first of all interviewed the three vicars 
of Harrow; Father Graham, the Roman Catholic priest; 
Monsignor—later Bishop—Dunn, who was then Chaplain 
of the Convent of the Visitation and secretary to Cardinal 
Vaughan ; the Baptist minister ; and the Wesleyan Methodist 
mimster. I then asked those of the masters who thought they 
could spare the time for those discussions—though, in conse¬ 
quence of the hard work of a Harrow master during term time, 
their attendance was always rather irregular. 

The Headmaster of Harrow was for the first seven years 
president of the club, when I succeeded him for three years 
and was in turn succeeded by Mr. Lascelles, of the now famous 
amily of the Earl of Harewood, widely known as the “ Mag¬ 
dalen Giant.” The club, owing to the public spirit of one of its 
members, Mr. Samuel Gardner, brother of Professors Ernest 

buildfnT^ established b y purchase of a 

,. g ln Hl gh Street, and continues to flourish to 
s ay. t is recognised as having had a unifying influence 
upon social life in Harrow. 
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Alpine Sports Club 

The year 1903 was an eventful year in my business life. 

The ,elr 190a had been marked by the great Coronation 
disaster, Jd. I have already described, 

t Cvery important that a new departure m my business 

by arrangement with me in 1902 to te 
J ,11 Adplhnden the virgin snovss 01 wnicn naa 
covered a valley - ’ ° hote l s 0 f which were 

not yet been a rema rkable response. 

empty in winte . Adelboden had opened 

Sey pSd a ttousand, increasing yearly until they exceeded 
five thousand a year, *f H »ovia» parties, 

It was c ear a ’ j c ] u b would be valuable. One of 
somethmg on the lm Strang-Watkins, an old 

the residents in Harrow, Mr. Wattm at g h sh ire, 

Etonian, who ultimately succeeded to an est 

was anxious to find additional wo t U ^ the 
he should become the secretary 1 ' „ jj; s brother-in-law, 

it.ssssssss:-'*- 

"‘Thevlerf'the club was 

ners. Sir Martin Conway, atone . t he 
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people by whom they were surrounded and the companionships 
which they made year by year. But a great change came. 
The old comradeship of the hotels was rendered impossible, 
the old habitues were swamped and drowned in the multitude 
of, he would not call them intruders, the old places which 
were known began to be buried under the mountains of hotels 
which almost dwarfed the mountains of nature that surrounded 
the places, and the old familiar comfort of our Alpine summer 
disappeared. But through the agency of the club the mem¬ 
bers formed part of an assemblage which seemed to produce 
the old kind of comradeship which formerly existed in Switzer¬ 
land.” 

Then, again, other speakers referred discreetly to another 
aspect of club life—the powers and functions of a committee 
in enforcing due regard for the amenities. An eminent 
headmaster commented on “ the element of discipline and 
order in the midst of all the good fellowship and apparent 
absence of restriction is really one of the things that makes 
one feel that the future of the Public Schools Alpine Sports 
Club is assured.” The same sentiment was put more 
succinctly and more crudely in a letter from a later honorary 
secretary of the club to a youthful member who had disturbed 
on two successive nights some of the more elderly members 
of the club. A reproof couched in official language had been 
duly composed. The letter was submitted for comments, 
and the following conversation took place. “ Oh, it’s all right, 
but a shade pompous. The point is that nobody objects to 
a beano within reason, but when people start making a damned 
nuisance of themselves, some steps have to be taken.” “ Very 
well,” replied the late honorary secretary, “ have it your own 
way,” and he wrote as follows: “ Dear Sir, I am in receipt 
of your letter. The incident is now closed. Nobody objects 
to a beano within reason,” etc. 

It is interesting to look back to these early days when, as my 
son Arnold, in an article he wrote on the twenty-first anniversary 
of the founding of the club, put it: “ We were very unsophisti¬ 
cated. That first winter at Adelboden we all sat down to 
dinner at two long tables. Evening amusements were more 



y 0 Roberts of Kandahar Ski Race 

varied. We danced three or four times a week and devoted the 
remaining days either to indoor gymkhanas or to amateur 
theatricals. The polka and the lancers were only just dying 
out. Reversing was still considered a trifle fast, and to dance 
more than twice with the same partner was distinctly com¬ 
promising; skating still retained pride of place among winter 
sports, and the skaters were the aristocrats of A d el ^ e "' 
used to watch with awe the great gods of the rink, Mr. E. F. 
Benson Dr. Fowler, and Miss Gurney, and wondered whether 
The day would ever come when my mere presence near an orange 
would suffice to scatter the lesser mortals to the outlymg nm o 

BodeTand I cm sSuememter 
£S fewer ventured beyond the practice 

Chamounix and Grindelwald, but it was at Adelboden that I 

m 11911 "IS f 

0 U „ P Janu S 6 th, “u, ten competitors left Montanafcrffie 

Wildstrubel hut^e. they jent t^e^. ^ ^ 
Hopkinson, ' The winner’s time was 6r minutes 

t ST 5 not feet Tf descent from the Wildstrubel hut to 

""first season in 

Villarssur011ons,Celarma,»dKlosters M • in 

n ° W ^ mt'beCf roXd a h nd ctbndge ski teams 
1910. The members o ^ invitation, in 1922, 

“d " 9 T The Oxford and (Cambridge ice hockey match 

also owed its or ‘S‘ n “ ’““ravellers’ Club audits develop- 
The origin of the Heller, invi ted Dr. Alexande. 

ment were very different, in 109^ 
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Hill, Master of Downing College, who that year was the 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge University, Dr. Pollock, 
Bishop of Norwich, then Master of Wellington, and Mr. 
Laffan, the Headmaster of Cheltenham, to lecture on a cruise 
to Palestine and Egypt. During this cruise Canon Compton, 
at that time Headmaster of Dover College, suggested to my 
brother Holdsworth, who with great ability had controlled 
and managed our cruises for many years, that we should 
carry out a cruise to the Isles of Greece which Canon 
Compton and other scholars on board planned. This cruise 
attracted a great deal of attention. The Times wrote a leading 
article commending the idea, and Sir Owen Seaman wrote 
an amusing poem in Punch, from which the following lines 
are taken by permission: 

THE ISLES OF GREECE 
0 “ Isles ” (as Byron said) “ of Greece ! ” 

For which the firm of Homer sang, 

Especially that little piece 
Interpreted by Mr. Lang,— 

Where the unblushing Sappho wrote 
The hymns we hardly like to quote. 

I cannot share his grave regret 
Who found your fame had been and gone ; 

There seems to be a future yet 
For Tenedos and Marathon; 

Fresh glory gilds their deathless sun, 

And this is due to Dr. Lunn I 

One hears the travelled teacher call 
Upon the Upper Fifth to note 
(Touching the Spartan counter wall) 

How great the lore of Mr. Grote; 

And tell them, “ His are just the views 
I formed myself—at Syracuse ! ” 


When Jones is at a loss to show 
Where certain islands ought to be, 
How well to whack him hard and low 
And say, “ The pain is worse for me, 
To whom the Cyclades are quite 
Familiar, like the Isle of Wight. . , 
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A Club Discussion 


It was an interesting coincidence that, after the cruise, 
Canon Compton published a volume on Sicily, in which he 
referred to the visit of the club to Syracuse, and said that on 
this visit he arrived at certain conclusions which harmonised 
with those of Mr. Grote. The Times , in its review of Canon 
Compton’s book, printed this paragraph side by side with the 
above lines as to the probable action of the master dealing with 

the “ Upper Fifth.” _ t 

The schoolmasters’ cruise was carried out in 1901, and again 
in 1903, and a third cruise of this type in 1905. Lord Bryce, 
then Mr. James Bryce, lectured on board, to everyone’s 
delight, and said to me on his return: “ Could you not charter 
a vessel in the autumn for my own personal friends ? ” I 
replied that no individual could hope to fill a boat, but I 
would try the experiment, and accordingly I chartered a 
steamer, and Mr. Bryce wrote a letter from his house in 
Portland Place which was reproduced and sent to a large 
number of his friends. The result was, as I anticipated, a 


hopeless failure. 

Thereupon I went to see Mr. Bryce, and said: Now 
the real way out, if you want to get an absolutely congenial 
company, is to form a club with a similar constitution to the 
Public Schools Alpine Sports Club. I have drafted a con¬ 
stitution, and should be glad if you would amend it. Mr. 
Bryce looked through the constitution and made one or 

^'fthen said: “ Would you become president ? " He replied 

that he though, he would like to be ' "f ] 

might invite Lord Alverstone, then Lord Chief Justice ot 
England, and Lord Reay to become his fellow vice-presidents, 
and Bishop Robertson, of Exeter, who accepted the mvita ion 
,0 be president. With these officials and a ” umber °* 
distinguished scholars a committee was formed. The cl 
cruises immediately became a great success, and they « e 
carried out until the War, and resumed with great success 

"iT'iw'l went, for the first time, on a club cruise, 
decided to suggest a discussion for the cruise in 19 
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accordingly returned to my classic ; read my Bury, Thucydides, 
Grote, and other classical writers, and prepared an address. On 
a certain day during the cruise I announced at dinner, “ On 
Thursday night next I propose to open a discussion on why the 
Athens of Pericles fell.” My son Arnold, then at Oxford Uni¬ 
versity, came to me in my cabin after the announcement and 
said : “ Well, Father, you have done many outrageous things, 
but this is the worst.” However, that was before the lecture. 
I spoke for fifty minutes on this theme and was followed by 
the headmasters of Eton, Westminster, and Malvern, Professor 
Spooner, Professor Ramsay Muir, of Liverpool University, and 
Mr. Coke-Norris, classical master at Harrow. The debate 
was published in the first year-book, and the shorthand writer, 
whom I took on the cruise for the purpose, also reported the 
lectures of that cruise, making the year-book quite a respectable 
publication. 

The War meant a cessation in the activities of the club, and 
we did not recommence until 1924. In 1928 the club was so 
successful that we chartered a steamer for four cruises and 
carried them all through successfully. 

Our lecturers in recent years have included our distin¬ 
guished president, Mr. H. A. L. Fisher, formerly President 
of the Board of Education, Lord D’Abernon, Lord Conway, 
Generals Sir Frederick Maurice, and Sir Percy Sykes, the 
Bishops of Gloucester and Guildford, Sir Richard Livingstone, 
Dean Inge, the Master of Balliol College, Oxford, Dr. S. 
Morison of Harvard University, Dr. McElroy of Princeton 
University, and Dr. T. R. Glover, Public Orator of Cambridge 
University. 

An interesting incident happened on one of these cruises 
connected with Professor Knight, of St. Andrews University. 
He brought to me one day a letter from King George of Greece. 
He had written to Greece suggesting that the King should give 
two Orders of the Redeemer to distinguished scholars on our 
boat, and that if the King would do this he would on his 
part secure for two professors in the University of Athens 
the degree of LL.D. at St. Andrews University. The King 
wrote a letter in these terms: “ Dear Professor Knight—I 
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think your suggestion is excellent. I shall be glad to give 
the Order of the Redeemer to two of your distinguished 
scholars on the s.y. Argonaut, and I nominate forAe ^degree 
of LL D. at St. Andrews University Professor * 

Come and have tea with me when you get to Athens. Yours 
sincerely, George.” The tvvo British scholars chosen were 
admirably selected and well merited this distinction. 

The Free Church Touring Guild was another development, 
in root for a special class of traveller. It was rather an irony 
hat after attempting to persuade people to visit Gnndelwald 

o discus their points of agreement as Churchmen and Non- 
to discuss me y , , , f oun d advisable to provide 

conformists, it should have been Iounu however 

seoarate organisations for travelling purposes^ That, how , 
was^arT inevitable business development. The ong,ntf£ 
v , Church Touring Guild was the suggestion ol a minister, 
fhe Rev F A 3, who had taken Free Church parties 

abroad in 1904. u " d " ‘^Xl would develop tlJ 

s::s trssr 

Free Churchmen supporting h . * \ rea l want, 

had been charged for admims r * \ that m ight be 

left in my hands or any X many years ,0 

deemed suitable, and t gu nv Continental centres. 

Lord Saye and Sele. 



CHAPTER VII 

CHAIRMANSHIP OF THE NEW REFORM CLUB 
DURING THE BOER WAR 

Mammon is a jealous god. He who sets out to achieve 
commercial success must make many sacrifices. He must be 
what the old Greeks called an concerning himself only 

with his own affairs, and not meddling in high politics and 
the affairs of state. My business at the end of the century 
was mainly supported by the Conservative classes. When 
ten years later I was defeated in my parliamentary candidature 
for Boston, Lincolnshire, thirty hotels rang with cheers, and 
they were the thirty hotels which were filled with the clients 
whom we had sent! When, during the Boer War, I wrote 
a circular letter to my clients to say that “ my colleague, Mr. 
C. F. S. Perowne, is now fighting in South Africa, but when the 
War is over he will do so and so,” a recipient wrote across 
this letter : “ And the other is a damned pro-Boer, so honours 
are easy.” 

My brother Holdsworth, who was my partner until after the 
business, many years later, had been made into a limited 
company, never complained when I imperilled his interests 
and mine by my public actions, and it is due to him that 
I should pay this tribute to his loyalty and unwavering 
support. 

Political problems seemed very much simpler in my earlier 
life, right up to the Great War. In the days from 1868 to 
1895, when Gladstone was last defeated, it was a straight issue 
between Gladstone and Disraeli or Gladstone and Salisbury. 
Gladstonians, at the end of that period, looked back with 
considerable satisfaction. I think perhaps this was even more 
so when they realised how much the nation and the world 
would have gained by the adoption of Gladstone’s policy with 
regard to Jreland and South Africa. 
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Armenian Massacres 


M„ earliest recollections of politics are those of a boy in a 
Gladstonian home where the Daily was read religiously 
and where it was thought worth while to read line by I n 
verbatim report of the Gladstonian speeehes in the Midlothian 

TS an appeal was made to the conscience of England by 
the Siectator and other leading newspapers on behalf of the 
Armenian people who were then being massacred with an 
appalling ruthlessness under the Sultan, Abdul Hamid. During 
he War these massacres have been multiplied many times, bu 
they were terrible enough in 1896 to appea to those elements 
in the life of the English nation to which Gladstone had success- 
r ,1 a i e d twenty years earlier on behalf of the Bulgarian 
Sities My own dlep sympathy with an ancient Christian 
Suffering so terribly under oppression and tyrannytied 
P . P , vrite a letter, of which I have no copy, to Mr. Henry 

Fowler (afterwards Lord Wolverhampton), who at that time was 
I Cabinet Minister and also occupied a position of great influ¬ 
ence in Methodism. Mr. Fowler replied as follows. 

WOODTHORNE, 

Wolverhampton, 

Dec. zoth, 1895. 

Dear Dr. Lunn, . ^ f ee lings 

t Vi9 vp received yours of the 17th mst. uk f 
^ ^ a • riirmcitinn which you express are, I believe, 
of horror and indignat p,-1 ne0 nle You suggest a 

shared by avast « enterprise 

crusade agamst Lord Salisbury p y ^ Govemment 

must be based upon facts]prov ^ ^ P of the tremendous 
have neglected their duty. t ^ which it 

difficulties of this question and of th^ teartu ^ 

involves, and until we hawe ^^ 
England is being; disgra^,^ ^ wea ken the 

sc;: & «»° w confronted by 

complications of the gravest character. 
r Believe me, 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) Hensv H. Fowuk- 

Mv answer to this letter was in the following terms: 
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“ Three Tailors of Tooley Street ” 

5 Endsleigh Gardens, 

London, N.W. 

Dec . 22 nd , 1895. 

Dear Mr. Fowler, 

I thank you very much for your letter, and fully realise 
the strong justification for the position you assume in relation 
to Armenia. 

At the same time it seems to many of us who strongly 
and earnestly supported the Liberal Party at the last election, 
that it ought not to be left to a Government organ like the 
Spectator to plead with Lord Salisbury to take most resolute 
action in defence of the persecuted Armenians. This action of 
President Cleveland has of course complicated the situation 
to a terrible extent. But there is surely something to be said 
for the high Christian line still persisted in by the Spectator. 
It is always easy for irresponsible persons like myself to say 
Fiat justitia, mat coelum, and hard for those who like yourself 
occupy exalted positions of grave responsibility to act on that 
principle. At the same time you will pardon me for saying that 
hundreds of thousands would rejoice if one who is so conspicu¬ 
ously qualified as yourself to undertake the task would accept 
as his own the duty of bringing home to this nation its 
responsibilities incurred by the tom treaty of San Stefano 
and the treaty of Berlin that followed. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 

(Signed) Henry S. Lunn. 

The Right Hon. H. H. Fowler, M.P. 

In 1896, as the Armenian trials increased, my friends, Peter W. 
Clay den, editor of the Daily News , Herbert J. Torr, who had 
stood as Liberal candidate for my native town of Horncastle, 
George W. E. Russell, W. M. Crook, R. C. Hawkin, myself, 
and a few others met at the Inns of Court Hotel to form a 
committee on behalf of Armenia. The Times , in a leading 
article on our meeting, called us “ The meeting of the three 
tailors of Tooley Street,” but for me it meant the return to 
politics after ten years’ absence. George W. E. Russell, 
Parliamentary Secretary for India in Mr. Gladstone’s last 
administration, was our chairman. We were all devoted to 
Gladstone as our leader. We fought hard for our cause, and 



y§ Rosebery defeats Gladstone 

held a great meeting at the Queen’s Hall. We persuaded 
Gladstone, who was on the verge of the grave, to come out of 
his retirement and by his speech to raise a tempest of feeling 
against the Government for its inaction with regard to Armenia. 

Lord Rosebery, the titular leader of the Liberal party, 
unhappily followed the old tradition and evil policy of Palmer¬ 
ston and Disraeli, and replied, vigorously attacking Gladstone s 
policy of friendship with Russia and support of the interests of 
the nationalities of the Near East suffering from the oppression 
of the Turk. Rosebery’s speech killed our agitation and left 
Armenia in that cruel bondage which has resulted in e 
massacre of hundreds of thousands of Armenians during t e 
Great War. These myriads of men, women, and children ha\e 
perished because Disraeli’s creation, “ The Treaty of Ber in, 
ominous title, had taken the place of the Treaty of San Stefano, 

and had thrust these Eastern Christians back under 

tion of the Turk after Russia had freed them. They remained 

here because Rosebery defeated the agitation which 

had brought Gladstone from his retirement to the renewed 

advocacy of the cause for tvhich he had so nobly crusaded in 

r Tf nn that occasion England had been true to 

earlier years. It on that occasiun g _ f 

herself and the great Gladston.an tradition ,, iftheGeates 

both political parties had not been paralysed bythe feuto 

what would happen if they did tor. uty on Wa of their 

suffering brethren in Armenia, a united Chnsten , 

Christendom in tvhich at least division wouldnot dar 

mamfest itself, might, for the first time nee th, M of 

shrank from^oerring^he TurkTdo^ustice to Armenia^ and 
went fforward a few years later to the employment f the 
whole might of the British Empire in the suppress 

handed over to Greece. 
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Eighty Club Presidential Election 

My old colleague, W. T. Stead, editor of the Review of 
Reviews, who was then writing his pamphlet on the true policy 
for Europe of an effective concert of the Great Powers, said 
wisely of this incident: “ The New Year has opened aus¬ 
piciously with the triumph—tardy, but nevertheless genuine 
triumph—of the principle of concerted action in Crete. The 
four Powers acting in concert have at last succeeded in expelling 
the Turkish troops from Crete without the exertion of any more 
than police force. . . . There is in the settlement of Cretan 
affairs, a welcome precedent indicating the road along which 
humanity has to travel.” This was a characteristically 
prophetic forecast of the present widespread desire for a 
League of Nations to enforce peace. 

After Crete had been liberated, the development of our 
difficulties with the Transvaal Republic became the great 
political issue. Just at this time Mr. Gladstone died. His 
brave policy (which in later years had been so strongly approved 
by Lord Randolph Churchill) of making peace with the Boers 
uninfluenced by the disaster at Majuba, had now been con¬ 
demned by his titular successor, Lord Rosebery, in his famous 
“ Remember Majuba ” war cry. Just then the Eighty Club 
met to elect a president as successor to Mr. Gladstone, who had 
held that position for many years. When the voting-papers 
for President and Committee were issued, Lord Rosebery’s 
name alone was proposed to succeed the great man whose 
policy in defending the rights of small nationalities he had so 
vigorously denounced in the case of Armenia and in the case of 
the Boers. I was greatly distressed and drove round London 
to get certain well-known men to oppose the election of 
Rosebery, and propose Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman. In 
a hansom, the gondola of those days, I tried to find a seconder. 
I called on George Russell. He said, “ Rosebery is a friend of 
mine. I cannot do it.” I then called on Mark Napier, who 
said, “ Rosebery is my cousin. I cannot second a resolution 
against him.” However, I found one strong sympathiser in 
D. M. Mason, for many years Liberal Member of Parliament 
for Coventry. He agreed to second the resolution. 

Ten minutes before the beginning of the annual meeting, 
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I went to the chairman, Mr. Herbert Gladstone, afterwards 
Lord Gladstone, and said: “ Mr. Gladstone, I want to move 
the adjournment of this meeting, and of the motion to elect 
Lord Rosebery president, to give time to nominate Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. ” 

Mr. Gladstone said : “ You cannot do that, Dr. Lunn. 
This meeting begins in ten minutes. Any candidate, accord¬ 
ing to the rules, must be nominated ten days in advance of the 
meeting. When the meeting has once begun it can be 
adjourned, but it is always the same meeting.” 

“ At any rate, I can move the adjournment of the motion sine 
die if I like,” I answered. “ Certainly, if you like to,” he said. 

This I accordingly did. D. M. Mason seconded my motion, 
and we carried about a third of the club in this hopeless fight. 
The next day a paragraph appeared in the papers merely 
stating that Lord Rosebery had been elected, and I wrote a 
long letter, which appeared the following day in the Press, 
stating that many members had voted against Lord Rosebery’s 
election, and giving the following reasons for our attitude. 
In the first place, Lord Rosebery had declared that Ireland 
must not have self-government until the predominant partner 
was converted. We held that the decision of the British 
Houses of Parliament should settle the matter. Secondly, 
Lord Rosebery had urged the British nation to “ Remember 
Majuba,” which we thought a deadly piece of advice. Thirdly, 
Lord Rosebery, when a gallant French officer, Marchand, had 
crossed Africa and reached the Nile and Fashoda, took a 
violent and dangerous line about Marchand’s presence there 
and threatened a war with France. Finally, I pointed out that 
Rosebery by his slogan, “ Remember Majuba, had strengthened 
the forces that made for war in South Africa, just at a time 
when statesmanship would have dictated a contrary 7 attitude. 

During the following year, Lord Rosebery wrote to the club 
to say that he would not stand again, and suggested that a new 
president should be elected annually. The result was that 
his return to office became impossible and his successor as 
President—Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman—became Prime 
Minister. 
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Just before the outbreak of hostilities, the report of the 
Jameson Commission was about to be presented to the House 
of Commons. At this inopportune moment the Methodist 
authorities, who were then working very hard to raise a 
million guineas at the birth of the new century, invited Mr. 
Chamberlain to preside at a luncheon at City Road Chapel, 
the Cathedral of Methodism. I met W. M. Crook and R. C. 
Hawkin at our club, and said : “ Can nothing be done to pre¬ 
vent this scandal taking place ? ” On returning home I wrote 
to the superintendent of City Road Chapel asking him for the 
facts. He replied with an invitation to attend the banquet, 
and I answered in the following terms : 


Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

19 th Feb ,, 1900. 

My dear Westerdale, 

I am very much obliged by your courteous invitation 
to Mrs. Lunn and myself to be present at the luncheon in 
Wesley’s Chapel (Morning Chapel), City Road, on March 2nd, 
when the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain will preside. On 
many grounds I should like to accept this invitation, but I 
feel that if I did accept it, it would only be for the purpose of 
protesting, as I now do by letter, against the position of honour 
you have given to one who will to-morrow be morally 
impeached by the leaders of one political party for alleged 
complicity in one of the greatest crimes ever committed by 
Englishmen, the Jameson Raid, and who, moreover, is believed 
by a large section of our Church to be responsible by his 
maladroit diplomacy for the present terrible conflict between 
two Christian nations. 

The presence of the Right Hon. Joseph Chamberlain at a 
banquet in the Cathedral of Methodism ” at this crisis in 
our national history goes far to commit our Church to the 
approval of a policy which many of them believe to be directly 
opposed to the teaching of Jesus, possibly fatal to our South 
ncan Empire, inconsistent with the traditions of peace and 
social reform, which have been upheld by our governing body 
the conference, for so many years, and diametrically opposed 
to the teaching of the great religious leader, the anniversary 
or whose death you will be commemorating. 
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I intend to send this letter to the Press, and I hope it is not 
even yet impossible that something may be done to avert so 

calamitous an incident. 

Yours faithfully, 

(Signed) Henry S. Lunn. 

This letter I sent to The Times. It was published under 
their leading articles, and consequently was telegraphed all 
over England early in the morning by the London corre¬ 
spondents of the great provincial papers. 

A storm at once arose, and the luncheon was given up. 
The Westminster Gazette described the function as “The 
Lunch that failed.” The Rev. W. L. Watkinson, ex-presi¬ 
dent of the Methodist Conference, wrote to The Times de¬ 
scribing as the “ Majuba of Methodism ” the fact that I shou 

have been victorious on this issue. _ 

But I had a great body of the Methodists behind me, and 
the authorities, alarmed for the success of the Guinea 

Fund, wisely or unwisely bowed to the storm. The President 
of the Conference and his advisers, according to a letter from 
Mr Westerdale which was published in the Press the next 
week, thought it would be better to abandon the luncheon 
on Methodist premises rather than allow it to be used o 
promote political and intellectual strife. The letter also stated 
that legal difficulties might arise if Wesleyan Trust property 
were used for an object which it was alleged, however falsely, 

was of a party political character. 

The President and one or two others had been to see 
Chamberlain to ask him to give up the lunch. Hugh 
Hughes had just come back from a visit to Italy, where he had 
been recmiting his energies, and I went m to see hum H 
addressed me somewhat in the following terms. Well, 
Lunn "he said, " these officials of ours have blundered, 
and have given themselves completely into your hands. 
He made fome rather humorous -marks, thong ati an 
Imperialist he was directly opposed to the action h d 

fain S \vas very angry with them, and I had to go and see him 
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myself. After talking to him for a while, he agreed to write a 
letter for the Press. I looked over his shoulder, and said, as lie 
wrote some sentence: ‘ That is not very angelic, Mr. Chamber¬ 
lain.’ 

“ He replied: ‘ Are you angelic when you are kicked, Mr. 
Hughes ? ’ and he then wrote a letter which will appear in the 
papers to-morrow.” In this letter he withdrew his acceptance 
of the invitation. 

When the Boer War commenced, our committee, formed 
in 1896 at the meeting at the Inns of Court Hotel, which had 
become “ The Liberal Forwards Club,” became the centre for 
men who held that the rights of small nationalities were again 
at stake. We believed that the union of South Africa might 
have been achieved without bloodshed. All the world now 
knows that Kruger’s bitter Toryism, and his refusal to give the 
English Uitlanders the franchise, had nearly caused his 
defeat by Joubert, the Boer Liberal leader. False counting 
and corruption only had secured Kruger’s election. We 
therefore held that, given time and patience, the objects for 
which the war was waged might have been attained without 
this appalling expenditure of blood and wealth. 

At my suggestion the club was reconstituted as “ The 
New Reform Club.” Sir Robert Reid (who as Lord Chan¬ 
cellor became Lord Loreburn) was president, Mr. Lloyd 

George and Mr. Lewis Harcourt vice-presidents, and I was 
chairman. 


At the Exeter Hall demonstration which took place on 
Mafekmg Day against the war, Mr. Lloyd George was to have 
moved the first resolution, but as he was detained in the House 
of Commons, I took his place. It is interesting to record that 
towards the end of the war, when he had become my solicitor 
th * nt ^ lus , office , one da y. and he showed me a report, about 

dav 1 “ < r CS , ° ng ’ ° f a s P eech whlch he ha d given the previous 
m y '„ , Lo . 0 J k at the miserable report the papers have given 

they would h ; ,f 1 had been “y foo1 of a Cabinet Minister, 
they would have g,ve„ me a column and a half.” On anoth« 

Sed me Wm Sufferin S fr0m influenza - 

me to go and preach m his place at the Woolwich 
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Tabernacle, which I did, to nearly two thousand employees 
in the Arsenal, and their families. Little did these men, or 
Mr. Lloyd George or myself, imagine that some years later 
he would be Minister of Munitions, not only controlling 
Woolwich, but multiplying such arsenals all over England, 

later on War Minister, and then Prime Minister. . 

At that time Mr. Lloyd George was hated by the Tories, 
mho mere to follow him blindly after the election of 1918. 

In the days of his unpopularity I mas lunching with Mrs 
Asquith He entered the room as our hostess, Lady Dorothy 
Kevin and I were standing before the fire. Lady Dorothy 
had not been in the house since Disraeli's time and as a 
typical old-fashioned Tory she found herelf on this occasion 
in strange company. She turned to Mrs. Asquith and said 
“What do you mean, Margot, by inviting me to meet that 

""“You mould not mind,” replied our hostess, patting her 
on the back, “ if I asked you to meet the devil. 

“ Certainly not,” said the little old lady, that mould 

active member of the National Reform 
coilttee, of which Lord Weardale was chanman 
We organised the memorable dinner at the Criterion S 
Henryk Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Motley, when Sn 
Henrv Campbell-Bannerman made his famous speech on 
Me 2 ds of Barbarism ” which he asserted the Government 
!, ,.j j n re gard to the internment of Boer women and 

SSHrrx.rA?? 

, th , . c* U pnrv Campbell-Bannerman also went 
to take the waters. Sir P „ r\ij Methods of 

• Ue Thp King invited him to dinner, and was so capi 

■ c.« ™ *■» 
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said the King, and my informant said that never again after 
that morning did anyone in the Court talk about “ Old Methods 
of Barbarism.” 

On the Sunday following that black Friday when the news 
reached England of our triple defeat at Colenso, Magcrs- 
fontein, and Stormberg, Lord Rosebery came to the Sunday 
evening service in St. James’s Hall, conducted by my friend 
Hugh Price Hughes, and I was assisting. Hughes placed 
Rosebery in the workers’ seats on the right of the platform, 
and then turned to me and said : “ You will take the opening 
prayer.” It was a difficult task. To my mind, Rosebery 
in the political sphere, and Hughes in the ecclesiastical, had 
given support to Chamberlain without which his position would 
have been very difficult. I prayed impartially that evening 
for the two nations that were being desolated by this terrible 
war. I asked for the mercy of God to rest upon the British 
widows and orphans and Boer widows and orphans. As we 
walked away from the hall, Hughes said to me: “ Well, 
Lunn, you went as near to making a political speech to the 
Almighty to-night as ever any man did, but you just missed 
it.” To many of us the war involved grave moral issues and 
was a fitting subject for private prayer, but in the time of such 
high feeling public extempore prayer was difficult. 

Perhaps one of the most striking incidents in the history of 
the New Reform Club was the dinner which we gave to Mr. 
Cronwright Schreiner, of Cape Colony, husband of Olive 
Schreiner. We had great difficulty in securing any restaurant 
that would give a dinner to those who were freely but unjusti¬ 
fiably denounced at that time as unpatriotic. The dinner was 
postponed because the directors of the Holborn Restaurant, 
on the protest of some of their shareholders, refused to allow 
us to dine under their roof. In justice to the restaurant 
directors it might be pointed out that among other bodies 
dining there for ceremonial dinners were many volunteer 
organisations, the officers of which, the papers said, strongly 
resented the holding of such a function on the premises. At 
last we succeeded in arranging for a dinner at the Cafe Monico. 
Sir Wilfrid Lawson presided, and told some of his inimitable 
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stories which indicated very well the temper of the moment. 
He said that a friend of his got into an omnibus a few days 
earlier in which there was a Scotsman. The Scotsman said: 
“ Aye, Kruger ought to be hanged.” A mild gentleman in 
the corner said : “ Perhaps Kruger might have something to 
say to that.” The Scotsman indignantly called out: ‘^Con¬ 
ductor, put yon man oot, this is no debating society. Sir 
Wilfrid said that a man had recently applied to the War Office 
to be sent to the war, and on being asked for his qualifications, 
he said : “ Well, the fact is, I am suffering from homicidal 

♦ } j 


After the dinner the manager of the Cafe Momco wrote 
to the papers apologising to his clientele for having enter¬ 
tained us. Less than six years later, the club held another 
dinner, this time in the Trocadero, which welcomed us cordially. 
On this occasion, our former president, Sir Robert Reid, was 
the guest of the evening as Lord Loreburn, Lord Chancel or 
of England. Our new president was the Marquess of Ripon, 
leader of the House of Lords, and our speakers included Mr. 
Llovd George, Lord Weardale (who had been Mr. Philip 
Stanhope when we arranged the famous dinner to Sir emy 
Campbell-Bannerman and Lord Morley), and others who had 
passed from the dark obloquy of 1900 to the Cabinet of 1906 
One other remarkable incident of those later days I mus 
mention for the encouragement of those who ma Y P e ^ ch ^ 
read these pages, and are seeking encouragement in fighting 

U Tn P iQo6 an Eighty Club dinner was held at the Holbom 
Restaurant, pres.ded over by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
vho for years had been the object of most scurrilous attack. 
He was then Pnme Minister of England. On h,s right and 
eft were the Prime Ministers of the Dominion of Canada and 
“ Commonwealth of Australia. Farther to h,s nght .her 
sat side by side, General Botha, Prime Minister of the newly 
constituted British colony of the Transvaal, elected by vo es o 
Z and Britons alike, and Mr. Winston Churchill who had 
ugh. a ains. General Botha in the Boer War. None w 
«re present will ever be able to forge, the scene which 
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occurred when General Botha rose to address the club. 
A French Swiss sitting by my side, as the tears of emotion 
ran down his face, turned to me and said ; There is no other 
nation in the world that could have furnished this scene ; no 
other nation in the world that would have made a general 
fighting against them five years ago Prime Minister of one of 
their colonies.” Suchwas the triumph of Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman’s faith in the great Liberal principles which gave 
us in the Great War a united empire to fight against Germany. 



CHAPTER VIII 

anglo-german relations 

In the late autumn of 1902, when I had arranged for the first 
visit of a group of Harrovians and Etonians to Switzerland 
which led to the formation of the Public Schools Alpine Sports 
Club I received a letter on notepaper with a huge coronet 
and the letter “ L ” through it. The writer asked me whether 
he could have a position as purser on one of our steamers, as 
he had had considerable experience of that work. The appli¬ 
cant was Lord Lyveden, one of our few Liberal peers, an 
Etonian of fine presence, standing six feet two inches and 
scaling over fifteen stones, gifted with great personal charm, 
and having many qualifications, if he had been a commoner, 
fitting him to accompany cruises and visit winter resorts as a 
master of ceremonies. When he called I pointed out to him 
that I could not have the captain of our steamer calling ou . 

“ This coffee is very weak, my lord; this soup is very thin. 

I suggested, however, that under his own family name of 
Percy Vernon he should conduct some of his fellow-Etonians 
who were going out that winter to Adelboden for winter sports. 
He was an immediate success, and was equaUy popular with 
the Bishops of Hereford and Wakefield and the rank and file 
of sportsmen. He had a great gift for acting and a wonderful 
way P oTTemembering the family history of everybody m 
the club and connecting himself with them in one way 

an After the winter season I suggested that he s ^ ould f k ^ 
vrouD of Peers and Members of Parliament to Canada, an 
introduced him to Lord Aberdeen, whom I knew personally. 
Tied Lord Aberdeen to write> a letter, -~ 
General of Canada, supporting the idea. The " e xt d ^ 
Aberdeen sent his car with a note asking me to go and se 
“"hen I arrived, he rather hesitated to explatn «hy he 
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had sent for me, and I said : “ You want to know all about 
Lord Lyveden.” 

“ Yes,” he replied, rather eagerly. 

“ Well,” I said, “ he showed me a letter from Lord 
Spencer, offering as his grandfather’s old friend to introduce 
him in the House of Lords. His bankruptcy had prevented 
him from taking his seat. The Tories have their Lord ‘ X ’ 
who has acquired the habit of bankruptcy. We do not want 
a Liberal Lord ‘ Y ’ indulging in the same habit on our side 
of the House. It therefore seemed to me worth while to get 
him to take his seat, which I did.” 

“ I entirely agree with you,” said Lord Aberdeen, “ and 
here is my letter.” 

The small group which went to Canada had a great success, 
and found Lord Lyveden an interesting and agreeable com¬ 
panion. 

It occurred to me at this time that our municipal authorities 
would gain greatly from a little education in the municipal 
methods of other nations. I therefore formed a committee 
called “ The British Municipal Committee for the Study of 
Foreign Municipal Institutions,” with Lord Lyveden as 
president, Lord Avebury and Sir John Gorst as vice-presi¬ 
dents, and Sir Thomas Pile and myself as secretaries. 

After a successful visit to Switzerland, I went with Lord 
Lyveden, as already stated, to the United States in 1903, to 
propose an Anglo-American cruise to the Mediterranean. 
This was at once proved to be unattractive. We were twenty 
years ahead of the popular taste and fashion. In the circum¬ 
stances, I decided at any rate to use our visit to propose and 
plan a municipal visit to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
Washington, and Chicago. We had a most cordial welcome at 
Washington through the kindness of Senator Fry, who intro¬ 
duced us to President Roosevelt. Senator Fry was President 
pro tempore of the Senate after the assassination of McKinley. 
He at once offered to arrange for us an interview with the 
President. The interview took place in the hour devoted to 
the Senators, but President Roosevelt was not going to allow 
an opportunity of talking with a Member of the House of 
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Lords to pass. He said: “ 

very excited 

boundary. ., <<rpi e two things I want 

about English sport and said Buckhounds 

'• r." w : ; - *t r - 

S—.-»r— 

restless, and said that we must not keep 

waiting. o AnQ tr,r Frv ” said President 

- “ Tta ‘ iS alk to me Z* moving some 

te P- e?/m“ t Stag » Lord riveden about sport, 

you want to interrupt ™ e * . the ante-room a minute while 

, * soSof ihe’SaS and my man fetches the Bnbsh 

atlas about the boundary^^moned back again, and the 
In a few minutes we bound in red morocco, 

President laid before“ ^ the United States prepared 

containing ° House of Lords in 1822, for the Pans 
by order of the House „ { ^ ^ », Commons on 

"i: Id'otLr large maps, most of them gtvmg 

the American case. ^ t0 tc U your friends that, 

The President said I J been , he disputant, 

if any other Power but Greta Bntam ^ ^ h 

if it had been Russia, on tbe table and said, 

gone to the Senate and aid h ^ j have agreed 

‘ There is my case ^; but, as 

to a Commission. favour of America.) 

(The Commission dead d __ ^ ^ ^ u8 ,0 say 

“ But, Mr. President, I » ■ » decBon was approactung, 
this outside ? ” 1 realise a s ,a te ment on Germans, 

and 1 could see the e ec tecently naturalised. 

Russians, and Frenchmen who hac* , ^ t, 

The President replied ^ No, 
vour friends in England." 
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As we left the White House the reporters were ready to 
tear us in pieces, but I told them to come to the New Willard 
Hotel, and I would talk to them in the evening. It was 
important that I should not give away the President, so I 
produced the notes of a lecture on the English Fiscal Con¬ 
troversy, which I had given to two literary clubs in the 
Astor Gallery of the Waldorf Astoria Hotel. They eagerly 
accepted this outline as good “copy,” and without any 
authority from me published a column and a half of it in 
the Washington Post the next day, with headlines : “ noted 

ENGLISH ECONOMIST VISITS THE WHITE HOUSE. MR. CHAMBER¬ 
LAIN’S LEADING OPPONENT DISCUSSES FISCAL QUESTIONS WITH 
THE PRESIDENT.” 

I did not deserve all this, but I had kept the President’s 
counsel. 

Lord Lyveden and I completed our journey and arranged 
a full programme for the municipal visit to America in the 
following summer, of which Lord Lyveden took charge. 

That summer of 1904, our ship, the s.y. Argonaut, was 
scheduled at the end of August to visit Christiania, Stockholm, 
Copenhagen, and St. Petersburg. Cholera broke out in St. 
Petersburg, and Russia became impossible. I therefore de¬ 
cided that on his return from the United States I would ask 
Lord Lyveden to go to Scandinavia to arrange for municipal 
receptions and invite the municipal committee to avail 
themselves of this cruise. Accordingly, I met him on his 
return from America, at Plymouth, with letters already written 
for his signature, addressed to our Ministers in the Scandi¬ 
navian capitals. This saved a day, as Saturday was the day 
of arrival at Plymouth. We posted the letters and Lord 
Lyveden followed immediately and was successful in arranging 
with the King of Sweden and the King of Denmark to receive 
the committee. 

This visit was very interesting, and led to my proposal that 
the committee should visit Germany the next year, 1905. 
This was a decision that was going to mean a great many 
interesting events, and a great deal of trouble for me. 

Lord Lyveden and I left London to make the necessary 
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arrangements, just before Shrove Tuesday 1905. Lord 
Lvveden wrote to our Ambassador, Sir Frank Lascelles, in 
advance and said : “ I am bringing with me my friend, Dr. 
Lunn, chairman of the New Reform Club who has been 
Presented at Court by his cousin, Lord Allerton. Thi 
statement was necessary as one was visiting an embassy, but 

T did not calculate on its effect. . , 

When we reached the Embassy, the Ambassador looked at 
' cTd and saw Oldfield House, Harrow as my address. 
He said • “ Do you know my cousin, Bnan Lascelles . t 

SU i“a e , d d “"ceminly! He is a friend of mine, and we smoke 
ma m P S)S!r r then said: “ I suppose you want to see 

th I ^pUed:”- We have not brought any Court dress. We 

only came to see the Oberburgomaster 1 
“‘That is awkward,” said the Ambassador. 1 have sent 
Granule to the Palace for invitations, which you wdl receive, 

,0 ‘we C w"ll s“””l said, “what we can do in Berlin about 

as 

toe Wnce Alben Victor of Schleswig-Holstein dining with 
me , and we will 1* ^ver. ^ ^ Ae 

The next nigh. Pnnc tothe Court BaU!” 

TrepUed“ We have received invitations, but we cannot 

get Court dress. , Kmoeror’s Cham- 

ball before Lent, t was stand with the 

people being present, and we were 

Diplomatic Corps. 
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The Ambassador said to me: “ When the Kaiser and the 
Kaiserin come in, the Kaiser may come this side of the ball¬ 
room, or it may be the Kaiserin. If the Kaiser comes, I 
will present you to him.” 

The Kaiserin entered on our side of the room, and we 
were presented to her. She wore her famous dress covered 

with pearls from head to foot. 

At nine o’clock nine hundred guests sat down to supper, 
and the Ambassador said to me : “ Now, after supper do not 
leave this room, but watch me, and if you see me speak to 
the Kaiser—and I must speak to him—you come up and I 
will find an opportunity of presenting you.” 

There was one thing that happened when we entered the 
hall. We were going to hang up our hats and the flunkeys 
looked at us with a rather contemptuous look, as much as 
to say : “ You do not know what you are doing,” and handed 
us back our hats, and we had to carry these wretched silk 
hats the whole evening. After supper I saw the Ambassador 
speaking to the Kaiser, but Lord Lyveden had wandered away 
into some gallery. I said to an attache : “ For goodness’ sake, 
find Lord Lyveden. We have got to be presented,” and I 
walked up. 

Lord Lyveden came up breathless and handed me his silk 
hat, and said: “ Here, Lunn, hold my hat whilst I take my 
glove off in case the Kaiser shakes hands.” 

I stood in the midst of that magnificent ballroom, like an 
old-clothes man, with a silk hat in each hand, with everybody 
watching us because we were the only people except the 
American Ambassador who were in black coats. Everybody 
else was in full uniform. 

The Ambassador then turned to the Kaiser and said : “ May 
I present to your Majesty Lord Lyveden and Dr. Lunn ? ” 

He should have presented us singly. How he made such 
a mistake I do not know. The Kaiser addressed his remarks 
to Lord Lyveden. The Kaiser opened with the question : 
“ When is your committee coming to Berlin ? ” 

Lord Lyveden, over his shoulder to me, said : “ 24th of 
June, is it not, Lunn ? ” 
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I was not going to speak to the Kaiser before he spoke to 
me. I looked straight in front of me, and the Kaiser did the 
same. The Ambassador came behind, Lyveden s back and 

said : “ Have you not been presented ? ” 

I replied “ No 1 ” Whereupon he stepped forward and 

said : “ May I present Dr. Lunn ? ” „ » 

The Kaiser was all snules m a moment, and I» • 
seems to me, Sir, that we could not find more admirable 
tifiTs fir our municipal authorities to study the institutions 
than those of Berlin, Cologne, Aachen, Charlottenburg, and 

° The'Kaiser said : “ I am delighted with the idea, and I 
will tell my Ministers to do all they can for you. You must 

C °^Tien < the S conversation ended we were much congratulated 
on"a,ity of our welcome, and 

hereto 

Kalstwt Indent" mle"'^” cUiate 
p 1 nd It was iust at the time of the Algeoras trouble, 

and die^Ambassador, I have 

M hale Hmething veryTmportant that I mu, discuss withjhe 
Kaiser, so I shall speak to him "hen.the pan* b-kP rfter 
supper, and then I hope to pr^ent you. ou^ 

versation the Kaiser rebuses would displace the old 

ontnlbuse^which^ereso picturesque\vtowhite-hakteddrivem. 

^utl^m the battlefields in the greatest 

war the world has known. confron ,ed me, namely 

There was one serious fact ' municipal officers were very 
that in those days some o Germ ^ s . There has been 

much inferior in culture ^ but amongst the 

an improvement in the las y Y German y aldermen 

men whom I was suggesting to bn«g » « ^ 

and ex-Lord Mayors and mayors of various piac 
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scarcely a university man. On the other hand, German 
Oberburgomasters were, in nearly all cases, Doctors of Law. 
Accordingly, on our return to England, I went to see Mr. 
James Bryce, and said : “ Can you possibly come with us ? 
We must have some representative man.” 

He said : “ I am extremely sorry, but it is quite impossible 
for me to leave England in the present state of politics. You 
go and ask Gorst. He has just left the Tories and joined us, 
but he has no clear line of his own. I think he would probably 
come if you invite him as your guest. He is the father of Sir 
Eldon Gorst, who is the present Governor of Egypt, and he 
has himself been a Minister Plenipotentiary to a labour con¬ 
ference in Berlin, and they will all call him ‘ Excellency.’ ” 

I accordingly invited Sir John Gorst to come as my guest. 
He accepted at once and came with us on this journey, and on 
the subsequent one, two years later. At my suggestion we 
all took Court dress on this occasion, and Sir John Gorst went 
to the functions in his Privy Councillor’s uniform. When 
we reached Germany we found, to our astonishment, that 
instead of my programme of a little quiet dinner party with 
half a dozen of the municipal authorities to dine with us, as 
had been the case in Switzerland, huge banquets were arranged 
in every town. In Aachen the whole city was illuminated, 
and crowds circled round us as we sat in the beer garden after 
dinner. It was quite evident that I must do my best to rise 
to the occasion. I accordingly invited in each town fifty 
guests to dine with our fifty members. We had most success¬ 
ful dinners. 

The banqueting was very heavy. The day we left Aix-la- 
Chapelle we had cafe complet for breakfast; a stand-up 
lunch at the Municipal Baths with champagne at eleven ; the 
hotel lunch at one ; at three we went to a factory where they 
gave another supplementary lunch ; at six we had a light dinner 
in Cologne in view of our visit to the Gurzenich Hall. I was 
not clear whether there would be anything to eat at this hall. 
When we got there we found an immense banquet prepared 
for us. Therefore our digestive organs that day had to 
encounter one breakfast, three luncheons, and two dinners. 
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A Balance Sheet 


A little later on our journey we visited Homburg, where we 
ought to have spent another three weeks to recover from the 

lavish hospitality of Germany. Germans 

in The principal towns had printed a special booklet describing 
thehinstitutions for our benefit, and they provided lectures 
bi^first-rate men. Lyveden, with happy irresponsibility 
£,y invited thetn to ^return ~ 

abouT'my expenditure and wanted to subscribe towards the 

C °To this suggestion I replied : “ No, I told you that you would 
spJnd £a 5 eSt over this journey, andyou; 

carry awste of t^nhs.^ 

-s ssroisri h ei d * *. 

G ^r^nn F sut y m ^b 6 ^oSng Balance Sheet of the 
Municipal Visit to Germany : 

% *TTxnr’TPAT TOUR TO GERMANY i9°5* 

COST OF MUNICIPAL 1UUK £ s . d. £ s. d - 

1,203 18 11 

T y o^n R “S'r. SP .« «f Tour, railway ,,„8 , s „ 

tickets, hotels, etc. . ■ 374 17 o 

By amount of Defictt home by Dr. Luna 

..The above figures do no, include anyriung for Se^arial 

Expenses and Postage m Lon on^ N> 

u Associate of the Institute of Chartered 

Accountants . 

.. sir Thontas Pile moved and ^£*£* 3 * 

t the S Munich InS,itU,i0nS hlVU>8 
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before it the Balance Sheet for the Municipal Tour to Belgium 
and Germany, begs to express its appreciation of Dr. Lunn’s 
action in paying the whole deficit on the Tour out of his own 
pocket, and declining to accept any contribution from the 
members of the Committee ’—which was carried unanimously.” 

On our return to England we invited for 1906 the burgo¬ 
masters of Berlin, Cologne, Aachen, Charlottenburg, and 
Dresden, and fifty of their councillors, and it fell to my lot to 
raise £1,000 for their entertainment. 

Whilst we were preparing for the arrival of the Germans 
at the hotel where they were to stay, Lord Lyveden and I were 
working, and in walked a representative of one of the great 
dailies. “ My editor,” he said, “ has sent me to ask you 
what you are making out of this tour ? ” I handed him the 
above balance-sheet and said : “ Print that under the leading 
article in which you are going to attack me.” 

“ But has not the Lord Mayor,” he asked, “ refused to 
invite you to his banquet ? ” 

I said : “ No. I have been invited.” 

“ How ? ” he said. 

“ In the same way,” I answered, “ as everybody else—by 
post.” 

After he had left the room, I said to Lord Lyveden : “ You 
must write at once to Lord Knollys and say to him : ‘I th i nk 
you should know what has happened,’ and tell him of this 
incident, and enclose the balance-sheet,” which by a strange 
and almost incredible foresight I had had printed. 

Lord Knollys wrote back very cordially and said : “ I have 

had very much pleasure in submitting your letter in the highest 
quarters.” 

Edward had arranged to give us a private levee. 
When we went to Buckingham Palace for the levee the next 
ay, the King sent for Lord Lyveden and myself to come in 

st. When I entered the room he shook me most warmly 
by the hand and said : “ I am delighted, Dr. Lunn, with the 
way you are managing this affair.” 

After this committee I went to see Mr. Haldane, and told 
*7 
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Visit to South Germany 


I must 


him the story of the whole visit. He said at once : 

go and tell the King. ^ad had an inter- 

The next day I saw in the P^rs that he ha, ^ ^ ^ ? 

view with the King, ter w everYt hing that his nephew 
“ The King is determined you abaAquet 

rwSoTld'a^wateievee at B-nghtam 

Mi- 

Lord Acton in attendance Jo lo^ ^ En y gland was a very great 
Beginning in tto y, £ Lord Brassey, and other 

success. The Duche for the v isit of our guests, g 

private hosts threw open . s h welcomed them to banquets.'! 
and certain City P t at t ^ e Mansion House. £ 

The Lord Mayor gave his banquet * t Buckingham Palacea 
The King's welcome to our vigors « »*J , yislt fromJ 

^ich S ou R rtrm» guSs mturned highly delighted with theirg 
"tnThe following year 

Frankfurt, Heidelberg, ' JJ e ^ ts in a spe cial train. = 

Kaiser sent us round Germ y ^ Romer 

In Frankfurt we had 2d ‘ n "' banquets since the day 

where we were told there ha « ,866 to discuss the 

Bismarck met the Princes of Germany 

Z t Nuremberg there had only been one banquet in a hundred 
years in the Rathaus where we d,ne^ ^ ; 

It is impossible to over Q j d R at haus was one of the 

in Munich. The dinner ssed and S i r John Gorst said 

finest functions I have ever di ’ loma tic life he had seen 

that in fifty years of P ol «* c d h P all was decorated most 

nothing like it. The ° h T Hall, two trumpeters 

artistically. As we approached the io Tw0 hundred 

in medieval dress ^raided our W ^ banqU et 

children, also in medlsE ™ 1 cr ; wne d with laurels recited 
Two poets in Roman tog Qne in German and the 

appropriate verses for eacn 
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other in English. The hors-d’ceuvres were heralded by a ship 
from Archangel carrying the caviare on the shoulders of four 
men. The wine for the first course was brought in by twenty 
girls of the leading Munich families. I was sitting next to a 
man named Prince Quat, who said : “ That is a friend 

bringing my wine,” and he rose and toasted her. A number 
of girls dressed as Heligoland fisher-girls came, preceding the 
fish course, dancing in their wooden shoes and singing a 
fishing song. The roast beef was heralded by a song about the 
“ Roast Beef of Old England,” and men carried in a huge 
silver bull on their shoulders. 

Baron von Podewyls, the Prime Minister, Herr von Borscht, 
the Oberburgomaster, and Professor Sieper spoke for the 
Germans, and Lord Lyveden, Sir John Gorst, and I for the 
English. 

The next night, Prince Rupprecht, the heir to the Bavarian 
throne, a delightfully cordial host, gave us a dinner at the 
Royal Palace, at which he presided, and specially opened the 
Opera House to give us a performance of Tannhauser. 

The rivalry between Prussia and Bavaria was strikingly 
manifest during our visit to Bavaria. The one anxiety of the 
authorities at Munich was to know whether they had done 
better than the Prussians, which they certainly did in the way 
of hospitality and the artistic character of the various functions 
that they arranged. Some years later I went to Munich 
when Elizabeth Asquith (now the Princess Bibesco) was 
studying German there. Before leaving Munich I took her 
to call on the Oberburgomaster of the Town Hall, and he 
took us over the building. Elizabeth displayed her skill as a 
conversationalist. She was then about sixteen, and the 
Burgomaster was obviously delighted. He produced the 
Golden Book for her to sign her name in, as though she were 
a royal princess, and I signed my name underneath as “ Minis¬ 
ter in Attendance ! ” In the same Goldenjgook there was 
one page on which our delegation of fifty had signed all their 
names. There were two other pages that were very striking, 
ihey were the pages where the Kaiser had signed his name 
on o visits to Munich. On one occasion, to the great 
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annoyance of the Bavarians, he wrote underneath his name, 

“ Wilhelm R.I. Sic volo, sic jubeo.” On another page, he 
signed himself “Wilhelm R.I. Voluntas Regis, Suprema Lex. 

I should make special mention of Herr von Meister, whom 
the Kaiser sent over in 1905 after Lyveden and I had visited 
Berlin, before the party came over, to see us m London really 
to decide what the delegation was going to be like. V\ e gave 
him a lunch at the House of Lords and invited our committee 
to meet him. He was a very charming man and acted as our 
friend all through. He was then what we should call the 
Parliamentary Secretary for the Home Office, representative 
of the Ministry of the Interior who spoke m the Reichstag on 
occasion for his department. Later on, he became Govern 
of Frankfurt and Wiesbaden. 

It would not be right to omit reference to Consul Ki^en, 

who entertained my son Hugh so cord.ally 

from prison after the Armistice. He was the Bntish Lonsm 

at Cologne during this period, and did all he could to promo^ 

friendly relations between England and Germ y. 

then and has again become, a valued friend of mm • 

This hospitality of the South Germans, especially at Munich, 

SSSSSHHS 

itseii to me r b did last time for us ? 

“ Can you arrange \uth the King ) _ . . Grev.” 

“ \'n ” he said “ You must approach Sir Edward urey 

backs to the v ' a y ou must come with me to 

am going to stand by nim now. ^ 

\L ,,» c t ju sir Edward Grey w’as obdurate. 

^Harcourt rang me alT fixed. 

vou on the telephone. 
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“ You may bring seven 

He told me afterwards that he went to Sir Edward Grey and 
said : “ If you do not stop me I am going myself to the King.” 

He asked me to speak on the telephone to Lord Esher, who 
was in the room with him, and he asked me to arrange a special 
train to Windsor, and to see Lord Knollys about the levee. 

At my interview with Lord Knollys I said: “ Last time 
you allowed the twelve members of the committee to come to 
the private levee at Buckingham Palace. 

“ Yes,” he said, “ but you have fifteen now, and I am not 
going to take fifteen. I will take six.” 

“ Which six ? ” I asked. 

He replied : “ That is your affair. You do not think I am 
going to make nine lifelong enemies.” 

I suggested the president, the two vice-presidents, the two 
secretaries, and the treasurer. 

He said : “ Well, that is for you to say.” 

When I got back to the hotel, I found that a well-known 
member of the City Council, who had the designation of 
Chief Commoner of the City of London, and whom I had made 
chairman of the Reception Committee (which did not exist!) 
to satisfy his inordinate vanity, was very angry at being 
omitted. 

I sent a telegram to Lord Knollys: “ May I bring the 
Chief Commoner of the City of London, who is chairman of 
our Reception Committee ? ” 

He telegraphed back: “ You may bring seven.” If he 
took the responsibility for one, he became responsible for all. 

On the Saturday night, having had a very heavy week, 
with the Germans arriving on the Sunday afternoon, I went 
home to Harrow and was told that Lord Esher had telephoned 
for me. 

I rang up St. James’s Palace, but he had gone. On Sunday 
Lord Lyveden rang me up and said: “ We are wanted at 
Buckingham Palace. Will you come up to London at once. 
We have to be there at twelve o’clock.” 

I accordingly drove to London. We went to Buckingham 
Palace, where we met Sir Frederic Charles, the Master of the 
Household, and Mr. Harry Yemey. Sir Frederic said: 
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A Nerve-racking Incident 

“ Will you go into my room with Mr. Vemey whilst I go and 
speak to the King ? ” 

Mr. Vemey said to me : “ What is the meaning of this ? 
We know nothing of this arrangement of yours.” 

I told him the story as I have just related it. Then the 
Master of the Household came back and said : “ What do you 
make of that telegram, ‘ I know nothing of these German 
Burgomasters. I hope it is all a nightmare. I am off to 
Scotland. Esher.’ ? ” 

My only answer was to say that I had correctly related what 
happened with Lord Esher, and did not understand the 
telegram. 

He then said : “ Do you mind if instead of being in the 
Waterloo Chamber, as you were last time, you now lunch in 
the Orangery ? ” 

I said : “ I do not mind if we are in the scullery so long as 
it is Windsor Castle.” 

“ Do you mind,” he asked, “ having a cold luncheon instead 

of a hot luncheon ? ” . „ 

My answer was: “ A sandwich will do, if the King gives it. 
Harcourt told me afterwards that this was the explanation 
of the difficulty : When the King was at Windsor the Master 
of the Household was in charge, but when the King was 
absent, Lord Esher, the Governor of Windsor Castle, was re¬ 
sponsible. “ Hence these tears,” and this problem—who was 
responsible when the King’s guests were present and the 
King himself was absent ? However, all went well, thoug 
these incidents were somewhat nerve-racking. . , 

These visits had inevitably assumed an mtemation 
importance and led to further interesting developments. 
Those who look back on the Great War and say that we were 
foolishly allowing the Germans to throw dust in our eyes 
should bear in mind certain considerations that then influen 

mv actions throughout. ^ ... 

Some ten years earlier I had spent a considerable part of the 

summer in Grindelwald with Hugh Price Hughes, and with 
Stillman, one of the great succession of correspondent olThi 
Times, who represented that paper at Rome. He was a charac- 
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teristic international personality, American by citizenship, 
in the employment of a great English newspaper, and married 
to a Greek lady. His intimate friendship with Crispi, the 
Italian Premier, undoubtedly affected his outlook, and he 
argued vehemently in favour of an understanding with Italy, 
with whom our relations had been friendly, and affirmed that 
if England were united with the Triplice, all danger of a 
European war would vanish. 

Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, in a memorable speech, had 
emphasised the importance of an Anglo-American-German 
alliance, as one means of preserving the peace of the world. 

Mr. Cecil Rhodes, whose ability as an empire-maker, and 
whose devotion to the Empire none would deny, however much 
they might regret his entanglement in the Jameson Raid and 
other incidents in his career, held very much the same views, 
and there is no doubt that Mr. Rhodes’s visit to Berlin, when 
he saw the Emperor personally, materially affected our national 
policy. In his great bequest for university education he gave 
the strongest possible evidence of his conviction that in the 
friendly relations of England, America, and Germany lay the 
road to an abiding peace, by dividing his scholarships, to which 
he devoted millions of money, amongst representatives of the 
British Empire, of the different states that make up the United 
States of America, and German students nominated by the 
Kaiser. 

In the circumstances which had arisen it seemed to me then 
—and I cannot see how, with the light I then had, I acted 
wrongly—that it was clearly my duty to do what I could to 
accept a suggestion which I will now record that came to me 
from Herr Karl Niessen, C.V.O., our British Consul at 
Cologne. 

Consul Niessen had helped me greatly in the previous 
municipal visit, and was in close touch with the German 
Government. His idea was that there might be a visit of Mem¬ 
bers of Parliament to Germany and a return visit of the Reichs¬ 
tag to England. I amplified this idea. His suggestion came 
in June 1909. As the correspondence shows, I decided to 
suggest a visit of the Prime Ministers of the German Empire 
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to England when the Prime Ministers of the British Empire 
were in London. I think this idea came a little later. 

When I received Consul Niessen’s suggestion I went over to 
Nuneham Park to see my friend Lulu Harcourt, who asked me 
to write to him, and he replied as follows : 

14, Berkeley Square, W. 

20th June y 1909. 

My dear Lunn, 

I am extremely sorry not to have been able to answer 
your letter sooner, but you will believe me when I say that the 
fault was not mine. I do not think that the visit to which you 
allude would be very well timed just now, and there would be 
some difficulty about hospitality at the moment, but I think 
it might be a good thing if something of that sort happened 
next spring, though it is important that they should be the 
right sort of people and should come more or less with the 
imprimatur of their Government. 

Yours sincerely, 

(Signed) L. Harcourt. 

The following letter I also received from Lord Weardale, 
secretary of the British branch of the Inter-Parliamentary 
Union. 

3, Carlton Gardens, S.W. 

June 24 th, 1909. 

Dear Dr. Lunn, 

I think that a visit of 50 or more German M.r.s to 
England would be a very useful thing and that it would 
probably have a very considerable effect. I also feel convinced 
that an invitation would be most readily sent by the British 
branch of the Inter-Parliamentary Union, if after consideration 
this were decided to be the best course. . . . 

Next year I have no doubt the visit could be very success¬ 
fully arranged for, and the British group of the Inter-Parlia¬ 
mentary Union would heartily co-operate in making it altogether 
satisfactory. But on the whole I think it is not a matter to be 
rushed into at the present moment, or before we have made the 
ground sure beneath our feet, as it would be easy to do next 

^ ear ‘ Yours sincerely, 

Weardale. 
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Armed with these letters, I left England at once and went 
straight to Munich, where we had such a delightful time in 
1907. I called on Freiherr von Podewyls, the Prime Minister, 
and told him of my idea. He welcomed this very cordially, 
and said that he would support it in the Press and privately. 
At Wiirtemberg I was received with equal cordiality by 
Freiherr von Weissaker, the Prime Minister. Berlin was my 
next destination, and there I called at the Foreign Office on 
Baron Stumm, whom I had known when he was Charge 
d’Affaires at the London Embassy. Later on he became 
Foreign Minister. 

Baron Stumm was very antagonistic to my proposal. He 
said : “ Your Liberals are just going to be turned out. The 
country will not stand this Budget, and Lloyd George is going 
to be dropped. The English hate us. It is no good our 
people going over to be insulted.” 

I was indignant at this reception, and I went to the hotel 
and prepared the following telegram, which I sent to the Kaiser, 
telling him what had happened. A German friend who was 
with me said : “Of course you will not get an answer to that 
telegram, but it is the right thing to do.” 

This is the text of the telegram: 


His Majesty the Kaiser, Kiel. With the deepest respect 
I have the honour to report to your Majesty the following 
facts: Consul Niessen wrote to me in the middle of June 
stating that as a number of English Members of Parliament 
had visited Germany, it would not be inappropriate if a return 
visit of German Members of the Reichstag were arranged to 
London. I wrote to my friend, Mr. Lewis Harcourt, who 
replied that such a visit would be desirable next spring. Lord 
Weardale, who succeeded me as chairman of the New Reform 
Club, and is chairman of the British branch of the Inter¬ 
parliamentary Union, also wrote promising his hearty support. 
In view of the change of the Chancellorship in Berlin, I then 
proceeded direct to Bavaria, where I laid before Freiherr von 

7 ?f wy J S i nd He i r von Br ettreich the suggestion that Ministers 
of the different States of your Majesty’s Empire and leading 
Members of the Reichstag should visit England next year. 
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Both expressed their cordial sympathy with the project. The 
suggestion was similarly welcomed in Stuttgart, where I had 
a personal interview with Freiherr von Weizzacker, and Frei¬ 
herr von Pischek, and at Karlsruhe by Freiherr von Dusch. 
This morning I have seen Baron Stumm at the Imperial 
Foreign Office. He is of opinion that the political situation 
is such that it is unwise to proceed with any such arrangements 
for some months, as something might happen which would 
prevent the visit taking place. As I must state when I return 
to England that this is the attitude of the German Foreign 
Office, I should be profoundly grateful if at the same time it 
were possible for your Majesty to be pleased to give some 
word of your Imperial approval to the scheme which would 
indicate to my friends in the English Parliament who have 
approved of my visit to Berlin that they have not been mistaken 
in anticipating with confidence Your Majesty’s strong desire 
to see the steady cultivation by such means of a better under¬ 
standing between the two nations. It is with profound grati¬ 
tude that I recall the gracious reception accorded by your 
Majesty at the Court Ball in March 1905, to the suggestion 
made by Lord Lyveden and myself that the first of the senes 
of international municipal visits should take place m the 
following June. Therefore with the deepest respect I venture 
to hope that on this occasion also your Majesty will support 
a proposal which its originators believe to be calculatcd to 
strengthen the ties of friendship which, m spite of the an^y 
clamour of irresponsible journalists, shall unite our two 

kindred nations. . 

Your Majesty’s most obedient and ^ 

Adlon Hotel, Berlin, 

Saturday . 

Returning on Monday to 
Oldfield House, 

Harrow-on-the-Hill, 

England. 

The event which I am about to describe was said by my 
German friends to be the reply to that : telegram. 

A few weeks later, I was crursmg on the R.M-S. ton* 
Castle in the Baltic, and arrived at Sassnitz. Two days befor, 
jtX we had invited die Burgomaster and h,s coun- 
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cillors to dinner. When we got to Sassnitz, we found ourselves 
in the midst of the whole German fleet, with Prince Henry, 
the Kaiser’s brother, as the High Admiral in command. Prince 
Henry sent on board for a passenger list, the fleet having 
welcomed us with “ God save the King.” Lord Lyveden and 
I were invited to Mittagessen with the Prince. He received 
me most cordially, and in the conversation that followed, Lord 
Lyveden, who had arrived before me, suggested that some 
of the officers might come and dine with us on the Dunottar 
Castle. 

The Prince said : “ How many ladies have you ? ” 

Lord Lyveden replied : “ About ninety.” 

Thereupon the Prince said to one of his admirals: “ Signal 
to the fleet that I want the best twenty-five dancing men 
to go and dine on the Dunottar Castle .” 

Then the Prince added: “ May I invite myself to come 
and dine with them ? ” 

At the dinner, Lord Lyveden proposed the toast of the 
Kaiser, I proposed the toast of Prince Henry, and he responded 
with the toast of King Edward. After dinner, I asked him 
whether he would join in the dancing. He said : “ No ; let 
us, if you have got a room where we can have a good long 
talk, have a few of your friends in, and let us tell some stories 
to one another.” During the evening the Prince said to us 
that there was a story current in England that German officers, 
at their dinners, toasted “ Am Tag.” He particularly asked us 
if we could contradict this story in England, to take every 
opportunity of so doing. The Prince spoke with great 
vehemence about the way the allied troops had behaved after 
the Boxer Rising in Peking, and condemned very strongly their 
treatment of the Chinese. It was a very interesting evening, 
and he took the line generally that would be taken by an 
English Liberal as far as one could understand his attitude. 
This was in harmony with the attitude of his father, the 
Emperor Frederick, and with his own general reputation. 

The next day I dined with the Biirgermeister at Lubeck, 
and coming back to the boat to go to the ship, a telegram was 
handed to me to say that Arnold had fallen on Cadr Idris 
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and was seriously injured. I put the telegram in my pocket 
and said nothing to my wife, who accompanied me. We went 
on board the steamer, and through the canal, and just as we 
emerged into the North Sea, another telegram was handed to 
me to say that he was dangerously ill, and that I should come 
overland. It was too late, and there was no advantage in so 
doing. We arrived at Grimsby to find that he was improving, 
though his leg was broken in seven places, and he had been 
lying on Cadr Idris for three hours looking at his tibia, jutting 
through his stocking. I wrote on September 28th to Pnnce 
Henry, and he replied in the terms of the following letter: 


SCHLOSS WOLGARTEN, 

Hessen. 

October 2nd, 1909. 

Dear Dr. Lunn, r _ . 

Let me thank you for your kind letter of September 

28th, and at the same time express my sympathy on behalf of 
the accident, which recently befell your son; I hope and trust 
that he may recover in due time under careful treatment. 
According to the description in the paper, he must indeed 
have had a narrow escape, and also seems to owe a great deal 
to the pluck of his friends, shown during the work of rescue. 

It is very good of you to have seen Mr. Orde, Secretary of 
the Royal Automobile Club, on the subject of the motor¬ 
touring competition in England ; in this matter I had already 
received information from our Club, that the competition could 
not take place in England next year on account of your speed 
limit which could only be changed by Act of Parliament., 

I have therefore, reluctantly, decided on having next year s 
competition in Germany; might I, however, as y 
inform Mr. Orde that should there be any chance of 0 
coming to England I am willing to give a prize for th 
occasion, either for that one year, or for the following[three 
years and that my Club knows all about it. Although yo 
countrymen are often apt to call Germ*.,- a cotumyjrf 
prohibition, I think that in many respects we are more liberal 

“'uSnTyou again for your kind letter, please believe me, 
Yours very sincerely, 

Henry, Prince of Prussia. 
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Prince Henry’s Telegram 

A year later I was contesting the Borough of Boston as a 
Liberal candidate, and on December 14th an article appeared 
in the Daily Mail, stating that the German officers “ drank 
every night in every German warship to the day when the 
German fleet shall defeat the British fleet in the North Sea.” 
I immediately telegraphed to the Prince to say that I was 
standing for Parliament and addressing a large meeting, and 
proposed repeating the denial he gave of this statement when 
I lunched on board the Deutschland with him and the officers 
of the flagship. I gave as my address the hotel I was 
staying at in Boston. Just as I rose to speak that night, the 
following telegram was handed to me: 

To Dr. Lunn, Anderson’s Hotel, Boston, London, England. 

Agree in every respect. Putting apart: That Daily 
Mail grossly insults the German Navy, which I have the 
honour to belong to I can only state that the spirit in our 
Navy forbids any such thought or deed, which, as you say, 
is a beastly lie from beginning to end. We honour and respect 
our British Naval brother officers with whom we are proud 
of being on friendly terms. 

Yours gratefully, 

Henry, Prince of Prussia. 

It was rather interesting that the Prince said in his telegram 
“ as you say, is a beastly lie.” But I never said it was a 
“ beastly ” lie; I simply said it was a lie. It was a little 
Teutonic emphasis on his part, which showed how strongly 
he felt. 

This telegram aroused great enthusiasm in the meeting in 
Shodfriars’ Hall, but it enabled the opposing candidate or his 
own friends to placard Boston with notices: “ Lunn is a 
German spy. Send Lunn back to Germany,” and I was 
defeated. 

In the following October, I again took up the project of the 
inter-Parliamentary visit, and went to Archerfield House, where 
Mr. Asquith and his family were living in the recess—their 
golfing place near Berwick—and had a conversation with the 
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Prime Minister, the result of which I embodied in the 
following letter to Lulu Harcourt: 


Oldfield House, 

Harrow-on-the-Hill. 

October 27th, 1910. 

My dear Harcourt, 

I have just returned from Archerfield House, where I 
had a conversation with Mr. Asquith respecting the proposed 
visit of Members of the German Reichstag next June. 

He authorised me to inform you, and also to tell the Duke 
of Argyll, that the Government would guarantee the necessary 
sum for entertainment, after I had adopted my usual methods 
of raising money by voluntary subscriptions. 

He said I might convey this message to you, and I shall 
be glad if you will let me know what the Government will do. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Henry S. Lunn. 


To this, Harcourt replied in the following letter: 

Nuneham Park, 

Oxford. 

28.10.10. 

My dear Lunn, ... * 

I am very glad to hear from you that the scheme ot a 
visit here next year of the German Reichstag (of which I have 
long known the details) has the Prime Ministers approval, 
and I can readily assure you that when the visit takes place 
H.M. Government will have much pleasure in offering to tbe 
German visitors a suitable entertainment which will assure 
them of the gratification with which we view their presence 

h Tam quite sure that the arrangements will be admirably 
carried out by you and your committee, and I hope Duke 
of Argyll will see his way to assist you in this laudable object. 

Yours very sincerely, 

(Signed) L. Harcourt. 

Sir Henry Lunn. 

The reference to the Duke of Argyll followed on a con¬ 
versation I had had with the Duke. I went to 
Mrs. Asquith earlier in the year, and she agreed to gi 
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Lunch with Prince Henry 

garden party the next year on the day when the Germans were 
in London. After lunch with her, I telephoned to the Duke 
of Argyll at Kensington Palace, and he asked me to come 
round and talk the matter over with him, and agreed to 
become president of the committee. 

Lord Brassey became treasurer, and we issued our appeal 
for a necessary fund to pay the expenses, inviting a number of 
leading people to become members of the committee. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Randall Davidson, accepted 
the position of vice-president. The following Peers accepted 
the invitation: The Bishops of Ripon and Exeter, the Earls 
of Kinnoul, Bessborough, Stanhope, Lords Courtney of 
Penrith, Reay, Blyth, Michelham, Glanusk, Denbigh, Joicey, 
Lamington, Kinnaird, Farrer, O’Hagen, Armstrong, Claud 
Hamilton, and a number of influential Members of Parliament. 

In a letter that I wrote to Mr. Bonham Carter, then secre¬ 
tary to the Prime Minister, in February, I said : “ You will 
understand that this committee was formed just on the eve 
of the General Election, and we could not go on with it because 
of the excitement of the General Election.” 

In the following February, Prince Henry visited London, 
and I had a conversation with the Prime Minister about the 
situation. Finally, Sir Edward Grey, at the beginning of 
March, sent his view in a letter to me, stating that “ in the 
present uncertain state of politics in our own Parliament, the 
present moment is very inopportune for proceeding with 
definite negotiations.” 

In March 1912 I went to St. Moritz, and hearing that 
Prince Henry was staying at the Caspar Badrutt Hotel, left a 
card there to say that I was staying at the Campfer, close by. 

In the morning, before I had got up, I was called to the 
telephone. Prince Henry said: “ Will you come and take 
mid-day dinner with the Princess and myself? ” I went to 
the hotel and lunched with the Prince and Princess, and 
Prince Waldemar. After lunch, Prince Henry said to me : 

Come up to my room. I want to have a talk with you,” 
and we went upstairs and he spoke in the strongest terms of 
his desire for friendship with England. He said ; (< I want 
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August 4 th, 1914 


you, when you go back to England, to tell Mr. Asquith and 
Lord Haldane that what I said to them when we were talking 
at the India Office is true, viz. that the German fleet and 
the English fleet united would keep the peace of the world.” 
This message I conveyed to Mr. Asquith and to Lord Haldane 
on my return to England. 

My last letters to Prince Henry were written at the instance 
of the Hon. Arthur Ponsonby, the brother of the Earl of 
Bessborough, relatives of Mr. Arthur Ponsonby, who has been 
created Lord Ponsonby of Shulbrede. 

He had a daughter at school at Cassel in Germany, and he 
came to me to ask if I could do anything to get her out of 
Germany. I wrote on August 24th, asking if Prince Henry 
could help in the repatriation of English women in Germany. 
I received a reply from the American Ambassador, and this 

girl Miss Ponsonby, and others were repatriated. 

On August 4th, 1914 ,1 returned a cheque to all those who 
had subscribed for the reception of the Members of the Ger¬ 


man Reichstag. , 

I cannot better conclude this chapter than by quoting 
letter which I received from Lord William Cecil, afterwards 
Bishop of Exeter, when his son Jack-my son Brian s great 
friend at Westminster—was killed, the third son whom he 


lost in the war. 


My dear Sir Henry, 

How thankful you must be that you did all you could to 

prevent this terrible war. . 

v Yours sincerely, 

William Gascoyne Cecil. 



CHAPTER IX 


THE HOLY COMMUNION 


CONFIRMATION AND KNIGHTHOOD 


It is a remarkable fact that the Eucharist, the Feast of Thanks¬ 
giving in which Christians celebrate the love of our Lord for 
all mankind, should have been the centre of fierce controversy 
and the most embittered struggles in the long record of the 
divisions of Christendom. It is therefore, perhaps, not sur¬ 
prising that in the life of one who sought to promote Christian 
unity the rite should have presented many difficult problems. 

When I was eighteen the teaching during ten days of an 
Anglo-Catholic Mission in 1877 at Horncastle, as I have 
already recorded, led me as a Methodist to ask permission to 
receive the Sacrament, which privilege was refused by the 


vicar. 

In 1885 I spent Christmas with my fiancee in the little 
Oxford village of Shipton-under-Wychwood, when the follow- 
ing incident occurred : we had called upon my future wife’s 
friend, the vicar, Henry Barter, son of Newman’s friend, and 
son-in-law of Moberly, Bishop of Salisbury. Suddenly with¬ 
out any preface the vicar called me out of the drawing-room 
to his study, and said: “ You wish to come with Ethel on 
Christmas Day to the Communion Service ? ” I replied 
that it had never been mentioned to me, but I should be glad 
to come. He then surprised me with the question, “ Are 
you satisfied with your own orders ? John Wesley was only 

a I?/ 1 ;” This amazin S statement evoked my prompt 
reply: You are mistaken. John Wesley stated his position 
in his famous reply to the Bishop of Bath and Wells when 
criticised for preaching in the open air : ‘ I was ordained priest 
as a fellow of Lincoln College, Oxford, and therefore I have an 
indeterminate commission to preach the gospel wherever I 
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11 4 Bishop Temple and Intercommunion 

find mvs-lf ’ ” The vicar then contented himself with asking 
me to s« that great saint, Bishop King. 1 .saw noreason for 
such an interview, and the vicar then definitely minted me 
« communicate on Christmas Day, whtch I accordmgly 

4 When I joined the Divinity School in Trinity College, 
Dublin during my medical course, it was the rule that any 

student in therohll should communicate t^ee tm^a ^ 

1 “e“Url y to Wesleyan Methodists. I 

accordingly colenced the habit which 1 have mamtamed 

uo to this day of communicating at Anglican churches. 

When Christmas 1890 was approaching I h ‘ d ) us '™ 

my home at 5, Endsleigh Gardens, five doors from StP»cn» 

rl " u an d early in December I met the vicar, the Rev. Lidte 
Church, and early 1 who has been m y friend for 

Paget, since 1 P ’ ^ custom every 

forty years. I said ,0 him . b “" ^, ebration . Do 

Christmas to ;accompany J- _ „ { ^ ^ , 0 con81llt fte 
you object. ^1^ unnecessary, and the whole matter 

Bl *° P , H nersisted, however, in writing to the Bishop, 
could drop* Dp ., <« rni Bishop bids me let 

and then wrote to me an sad, ( ^ 

y„„ —■ . 1 “/Xhop of tadon in which he 

terUtic^remaA^f this^ery forcible member of die Episcopal 

Bench. . 1 •_ t u: s record of the Grindel- 

In 1892 the incidents re a w hole question was 

wald Conference occurred, when ^ c „m- 

of Bishops. d the vicar expressed 

In 1897 I went to live m Harrow, ^ who ha d 

a strong wish to consult D . should atte nd 

become Bishop of London. He agreed 
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Communion at the Harrow Parish Church. This consent 
was approved by Dr. Winnington Ingram, when he became 
Bishop of London. 

In 1910 I found myself in this position, that with the 
development of the Public Schools Alpine Sports Club I had 
opened centre after centre on the Swiss Alps for winter sports. 
In 1897 I first arranged for a chaplain to minister to the 
visitors at Christmas in Chamonix ; in 1902 similar arrange¬ 
ments were made for Adelboden ; in 1903 for Kandersteg ; 
in 1906 for Villars sur OUons, Celarina, Klosters, and Morgins ; 
and in the following years Beatenberg, Grimmialp, Wengen, 
and Miirren. I was choosing, in this year of 1910, and nomin¬ 
ating for the society some thirty chaplains, three of them 
going to each centre. I was also spending some months in 
the year dependent on the ministrations of Anglican clergy, 
so many of whom were my own nominees. It seemed to 
me, therefore, a pity that I should so frequently explain 
my exact position and yet not conform to the Church’s 
rules. 

I went to spend an evening with the Bishop of Stepney, 
Dr. Luke Paget, and I explained my position to him. He 
cordially agreed with my view that it would be well for me to 
receive Confirmation. I accordingly wrote to Dr. Winnington 
Ingram and told him that I had no intention whatever of 
deserting the Church of my youth, that I was actually one of 
the elected lay representatives to the Wesleyan Methodist 
Conference, and a Wesleyan Methodist local preacher and 
trustee, and intended to continue in these positions, but that 
it seemed to me fitting that, as I depended so much upon the 
ministrations of Anglican clergy for nearly a third of the year 
which I spent in Switzerland, I should ask him to approve of 
my Confirmation. This he did, and it was arranged that I 
should be confirmed. 

In the meantime another event was occurring of importance 
in my life. I returned from the Oberammergau Passion Play 
of 1910 to learn that a letter from the Prime Minister marked 

Confidential ” had been sent to Harrow. This letter was 
in the following terms : 
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tI 6 “ The Love of Jesus 

My dear Dr. Lunn, , , f 

I have the pleasure, with the Kings approval, of pro¬ 
posing that you should receive the honour of Knighthood on 

the 24th of June. . 

^ Yours sincerely, 

H. H. Asquith. • 

Thus it came about by a quite unforeseen accident that the 
day fixed for the King to confer Knighthoods upon those 
those names had appeared in the Honours L,s« was the day 
immediately 8 preceding that which the Bishop 0 Undon 
Z fed for my Confirmation. This assoaatton of two su h 

events'inevitably ^ made a deep impress™ J^da “\ 

Sed 1 th^Gofwould^ide me to some work that might be 
f cnprial service to my own Methodist people, and I was led 

introductory compelling influences 

introduction to this book I spot10*e «q*IU« ^ ^ 

which had ’^passionate love of God revealed 

pointing out that it was J , h marve llous influence 
in Christ Jesus which lay at the toototth ema 

exerted by many of the great ^ the lo ve 

and by the brothers Y esley. , .1 sa i n ts of the 

“ Jesus for men that had ins Vf ’r 1 a°„ Re" other- 
early Church, but also Luther the e Baptist, 

ford the great Presbyterian mystic, 1 ^^ J onr 
and the people of Oberammerga , therefore our 

Lord's Passion I had ,us. witne^d- " (he , ove of 
first duty as followers of Jesus Ch discipline, and to give 
Love by prayer, “ to !‘ on '”l e S ltme event in the life 
the Lord’s Supper its p ac follows: 

Of the Church. In my mtroductory letter 1 *^ ^ for 

orford as a flame of fire, to 
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”7 

‘spread Scriptural holiness’ through the world. They 
strove themselves to be, and they called others to be, saints. 
We have shrunk from the word ‘ holiness,’ the word ‘ saint ’ 
in our dread of being ‘ Pharisees.’ In avoiding the Scylla of 
hypocrisy, we have been too nearly drawn down into the 
Charybdis of worldliness.” 

In this little book I felt that I was standing in a white sheet in 
the market-place ; I trembled when it was issued to the Press. 
To my surprise, however, Dr. Alexander Whyte, the great 
Presbyterian preacher of Edinburgh, wrote to me in the most 
appreciative terms, as also did John Clifford, the Baptist, and 
other friends whose fidelity to the Reformation could not be 
questioned. The Church Times , The Catholic Times, and The 
Methodist Times, The British Weekly , and The Daily News all 
received the book cordially, and helped it with their notices. 
I felt that I had made no mistake in what I had done. 

After two years the pressure of business affairs and conse¬ 
quent dissipation of spiritual forces led me to suggest to a 
friend, in the summer of 1912, the desirability of finding 
some others who would join us in a Retreat. It was with 
great interest that I learned that he was already intending, 
with others, to go “ into a desert place apart.” This first 
Retreat led me to consider the possibilities of preparing 
another companion volume to The Love of Jesus, to be called 
Retreats for the Soul. In the introductory letter to this book 
I insisted that the necessity for the Retreat is to be found in 
our failure amid the distractions of life to realise the hateful- 
ness of sin and the power of Christ to save from sin. Just 
as the compass of the ship needs from time to time to be 
adjusted and corrected, so conscience needed to be corrected 
from disturbing and misleading influences by the concentra¬ 
tion of our thoughts and purposes upon the will of the Most 
High. I said in this little book that we needed the devotion 
of the noblest monastic career in the daily life of business and 
professions. That this goal can be attained by periodical and 
resolute retirement for communion with God, returning from 
such communion with the needed strength to work in the world, 
is surely the whole lesson of the life of Christ. Unless He is 
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our example in this as in other matters, the command to follow 
Him loses all its meaning. “ Let us follow Him, X said, not 
only in the crowded street, or in the daily round of work, but also 
into the desert and to the summit of the mountain, and we shall 
find that His words are not vain, but precious and true, when 
He says, ‘ All things are possible to him that believeth. 

To the Beloved Disciple in the loneliness of Patmos there 
came the vision of the City of God with its twelve gates 
through which divided humanity should enter to be united 
in the one song of the redeemed, “ unto Him that loved us, 

and washed us from our sins. , ... 

To us in our daily lives-^onfronted by the burdens laid 
upon the race by the hostility of the nations, the hindrances 
Tthe progress of the kingdom of God resulting from h 
enmities of the sects, the retarding of social progress by th 
conflict of class with class-the final triumph of love seems 
ong delayed. Nevertheless it may be ours, withdrawn from 
the opposing forces which weaken our sense of die solidarity 
of mankind fto realise to the full the meaning of our Lord s 
great intercessory prayer, “ That they all may be one, . . . 

that the world may believe that Thou hast sent me. 

The acceptance of Confirmation in the Church of England 
d d n , de rhe me of the confidence of my fellow-Methodrsts, 

"it mat "0. be unfitting to say something of my 

e trf — Mt of"" 

of the Church of England anyone whojH ^ 

member of another Icll P ous S0C “V' assem blies for laymen 
which defined legal membemhip m these a . 

made it possible for His ^“^^ <0 be "legal 
in Scotland and Anglican south of the Iweeu, 

member of both communions. which 

A, a conference of representatives of five diocese 
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the Bishop of Coventry convened, the Bishop of Birmingham 
being president, to consider the Oxford Group Movement 
in 1931 ,1 said : “ His Lordship calls me a Methodist Anglo- 
Catholic.” 

The Bishop of Birmingham interjected in a sort of sotto voce : 

“ Only privately, Sir Henry.” 

It may be permitted for me to define my exact position. 
I am, as far as I can understand it, a follower of John Wesley 
in his conviction as to the mission of Methodism and also in 
his belief that separation from the Church of England is in¬ 
jurious to the life of the nation and, above all, in his refusal 
to accept the dogma of Apostolic succession. This dogma is 
a constant bar to reunion between the Episcopal and non- 
Episcopal communions. 

My own convictions at this point have been already put on 
record in Chapters from my Life. The years have taught me 
that the real succession was not only that of a narrow line which 
might be severed, but also the succession of the Living Church 
as defined in the prayer of thanksgiving to which I have already 
referred as “ The mystical body of Thy Son which is the com¬ 
pany of all faithful people.” The Roman theory makes the 
blessings of the Sacrament and the life of the Church depend 
upon a line which may be broken at any point. This attitude 
was made vividly apparent to me in the following incident, 

which was told to me by Mr.-, a well-known ex-priest 

who married the daughter of the late Lady-, the sister 

of the present Peer. At a certain point in his career he was 
carrying on a Roman Catholic mission in London assisted 

by Lady-and her family. One day he had a visit from 

his old nurse, who confessed to him that when she ought to 
have presented him for baptism she presented her own illegiti¬ 
mate child, and the priest was never baptized. On being told 
this he went to see Cardinal Vaughan. He told Cardinal 
Vaughan of the facts, and the Cardinal said to him at once : 
“ Well, we will put this matter right now. I will christen you, 
confirm you, and ordain you.” 

Then, said Mr.-, “ you do not regard me as an 

ordained priest at the present moment ? ” 
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A Broken Cable 


“ Certainly not,” said Cardinal Vaughan. 

“ Then,” said he, “ if I am not a priest, I am free from my 

V °The Cardinal assented, whereupon he said : “ Then I shall 

bid vou farewell.” . . T a >„ 

He went back to his friends in the mission Lord — s 

family, and told them what had happened, and they, wit im 
left the Church of Rome and carried on their work outside the 

C K r tWs had happened to the Cardinal himself and some like 

accident to tJ other Bishops in England of the Roman 

Church on the Cardinal’s theory-tvhich is undoubtedly the 
Church, on x f Ro and tbe belief of a large 

doctrine of the Churc __ might have failed to 

section of the " g f Bishops an d thus handed down to 
consecrate a whole line ot Bishops» ^ ^ islands ^ 

following . g ^ er ^ 10n ^Q sucb a reductio ad absurdum did the 
invalid priesthood, lo sucn this 

“tSS dornotlta'nrZe. and that all who 
matter the Cardinal a , a 0 f tBe Apostolical 

accept in this restncted br the 

Succession may at this^ mom^n ^ ^ 8^ be to 

line of continuity their theory and recipients of sacra- 

by a m "^l“" s Spoint^e no sacraments at all. 
ments which from th ^ nded me of the days when 

This story of the’ P^^ ble betwee n England and 
there %vas on y broken> Wireless telegraphy had not 

America, an messages could cross the Atlantic 

vet been invented, and % Snrelv God does not 

until the cable could be ^ spiritual 

depend entirely for the conveyan d by t he wireless 

„ Tin ” As the whole ether is permeated oy 

cable. As grace find its channels in the 

message, so does the Div g spec ial con duit through 

whole Church, and not merelymoM:spec world. 

-arrow line of pre ^o^ey^ « , 



CHAPTER X 


EXTRACTS FROM MY WAR DIARY 

Those to whom the Great War came when they were in the 
full tide of affairs will need no record in a daily diary to recall 
those first days in August 1914. I did not commence my 
diary until the second year of the War. 

On Saturday morning, August 1st, some still hoped that we 
should not be involved in the War. Many hundreds were 
going abroad that morning for their holidays. A special 
train was leaving Holborn Viaduct with the members of the 
Free Church Touring Guild visiting Belgium under our 
arrangements. I said to myself, “ This may be the last special 
train for which I shall ever be responsible.” 

I went to Holborn Viaduct station and mingled with the 
crowd, who did not know me. One young man said : “ I 
am not going across with this news in the morning papers.” 
A woman standing by said : “ I always did say that men had 
not the courage of women.” He rejoined: “ Then I must go,” 
and went with his companions. 

On Saturday night the courier in charge announced at the 
dinner-table, “ If you hear explosions during the night, it 
will not be German guns, but the Belgians blowing up the 
bridges on the German side of this city of Namur.” 

Next morning that holiday terminated and our. clients all 
fled back to England. 

On Sunday, August 2nd, I remained at Endsleigh Gardens, 
to see what could be done about the staff of our various 
enterprises. The whole of the Swiss staff of the Atholl 
Palace, Pitlochry, had received a mobilisation order. We 
heard that the railways were so congested that these people 
could not hope to get back to help to defend the frontiers of 
Switzerland. I telephoned to Monsieur Carlin, the Swiss 
Minister, and told him the position. He at once gave his 
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The Outbreak of War 


permission for them to remain in Scotland until the railway 
congestion in France was ended. 

Then I telephoned to Sir Jesse Herbert, who was in constant 
touch with the Cabinet. He was a member of the Society of 
Friends, and I shall never forget his startling reply, “ My 
God ! We are in it! ” He then told me that the Germans 
were crossing the frontier, and that the majority of the Cabinet 
had lost all hope of our remaining neutral. 

On Monday I went to io, Downing Street, and there I 
learned that Lord Kitchener was just leaving. Lord Roth¬ 
schild had just called and said dogmatically that there was not 
enough money in the world for the War to go on to Christmas. 
Lord Kitchener held that the War would last some years. 
The soldier understood financial possibilities in war-time 


better than the banker. 

On Tuesday night I went into the National Liberal Club, 
and found a crowd waiting for the report of Sir Edward Grey 
on the tape. At the request of them all I read out the speech, 
sentence by sentence, as it came over the wire. We learned 

that at midnight England would be at war. 

On Thursday I called at io, Downing Street, and found 
Mrs. Asquith and her daughter Elizabeth had just returned 
from saying farewell to Prince Lichnowsky, the German 
Ambassador, and his wife. All were in tears To e 
ambassador it was the supreme tragedy of his life that he 
had failed to avert hostilities with England. 

A few days later, as Lord Lyveden, who was the director 
in residence at the AthoU Palace, Pitlochry, bad l 0 ™? “ 
Royal Naval Division, I decided to go to Pitlochry and live t 
Corriebruach, the house near the hotel which we had pur- 


just before leaving London, Lord Bessborough s brother 
Mr Arthur Ponsonby, called on me and asked if I could do 
anything to secure the return of his daughter who was at 
School at Cassel, in Germany. At his ur gent request I wrote 
to Prince Henry requesting his assistance in rii • 

I left London with my wife and daughter on Tuesday, 
August 25th. Two of my sons had already enlisted. Arnolds 
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broken leg had led to his rejection. We reached Pitlochry on 
Wednesday morning, and I said, as we settled down in what 
was to be our home for the early months of the War, “ Now for 
a rest! ” I had hardly spoken when a telegram was handed 
to me from Herr Karl Niessen, the former British Consul at 
Cologne. It ran somewhat as follows : “ Dutch State Railways 
beg you to attend conference at Flushing immediately.” 

This telegram from Niessen was the kind of cryptic telegram 
that he had sent me in the days when he was arranging the 
international visits that took place seven or eight years earlier. 
He was also a banker and had certain relations with us for 
the supply of railway tickets issued by the Italian Government. 

I assumed that this was an answer to my letter to Prince 
Henry, and telegraphed to my brother that I should come up 
that night and cross the next morning to Flushing. I asked 
him to see Mr. Bonham Carter, the secretary to the Prime 
Minister, to find out what was the best thing for me to do. 
Half-way across the Channel I received a wireless from Mr. 
Bonham Carter telling me, if any difficulty arose, to apply to 
the Foreign Office. Up to that date no passports were being 
used. 

My interview with my old friend, Herr Niessen, was a very 
strange one. He was full of the German anti-British spirit, 
and prophesied that in a short time the Germans would be 
cannonading Dover from Calais—a forecast that was never 
realised. To my surprise, when I discussed what could be 
done for Miss Ponsonby, it came out that he had had nothing 
whatever to do with my correspondence with Prince Henry. 
He had simply telegraphed to me as a device to get me across 
the Channel in order that he might ask me for the payment of 
an account of the existence of which I was not aware—for 
Italian railway tickets. 

He did his best to secure the return of Miss Ponsonby to 
England, and she arrived safely a few days later. 

I returned immediately to England, getting to London late 
on Friday night and leaving for Pitlochry on Saturday morning, 

where I rejoined my family. 

During the summer, when I was staying there, I received 
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a circular from the British Medical Association which asked 
all medical men who were not already engaged in war work 
and could spare the time to volunteer for service. I went 
straight up to London after receiving this communication with 
the intention of seeing Mr. J. Tennant, Mrs. Asquith’s brother. 

I telephoned to Mrs. Asquith, who invited me to lunch two 
days later, and I then called on Mr. Runciman, who said: 

“ You needn’t trouble Tennant. I shall give you an intro¬ 
duction to Kehoe, the Director-General of Medical Services ” 

I accordingly went to see General Kehoe, and he at once said: 

“ You are the man I want to take charge of one of our large 
hospitals—twelve hundred beds—in either Edinburgh or 
Glasgow ” Then he turned to Colonel Blenkinsop, who was 
in the room, and said : “ Will you write a letter introducing 
Sir Henry to General Burke, the Deputy Director of Medical 
Services in Edinburgh ? ” I then went to my tailor and ordered 
my uniform as a colonel, the rank which I was to take. 

I lunched at Downing Street with the Prime Minister, and 
he strongly approved of what I was doing. I left that evening 
for Edinburgh, having telegraphed to Colonel W. F. Moore 
my brother-in-law, to meet me at the station. When he met 
me he said : “ I am afraid there is something wrong and you 
will not be appointed.” We overtook General Burke in 
Princes Street, and he was exceedingly angry that anybody 
tad been senVdo™ from London, and absolutely refused o 
take the instructions of his chief. I went up again to London, 
and saw Mr. Tennant, and after a prolonged correspond 
I received from him a very charming letter, in which he . 

1 ^ wish to apologise for the conduct of my generals My 
C^t su,, was 8 never made, and that was the end of my 
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that which had fallen to his share in the months succeeding 
the outbreak of hostilities. I asked him to go to the South 
Coast and find an hotel which he could manage. In July I pur¬ 
chased for him the Albany Hotel, an unlicensed house of very 
high standing, on the sea front at Hastings, which was destined 
to be my home for many years, as we took a flat in a house 
adjoining the hotel. 

I should not like to pass over this purchase of the Albany 
without paying a tribute to the loyalty and helpful friendship 
of Mr. W. B. Lyth, who ultimately acquired the property, and 
who still carries it on. During the dreary years of the War, 
when I was living in constant touch with him, he did much 
to lighten the burden of those days. In his early life he had 
been a schoolmaster, and being a man with a very wide 
culture and literary knowledge he was a delightful companion. 

Our stay at Pitlochry came to an end during the winter of 
1915-1916, as my wife suffered from bronchitis in that climate, 
and we thought the South Coast would be better. We accord¬ 
ingly left for Hastings, where we spent most of our time during 
the rest of the War. 

My diary opens with an account of an interesting conversa¬ 
tion with Lord Lytton, who was lecturing at Hastings and was 
staying with me. We had spent many winters together on 
the Alps, and had discussed again and again the political 
situation before the War. The following is the record of this 
visit : 

Saturday , October 21 st, 1915.—This afternoon Lord Lytton 
arrived to give his lecture. I invited Mr. Hocking, the Mayor 
of Hastings, and my lawyer, Mr. Bailey, to dine with me. 
The Mayor was in grand form. He is a draper with the soul 
of an artist and a passion for music and nature. He talked 
in a most delightful manner about his life in the country and 
started a very interesting conversation with Lord Lytton as to 
the extent to which men constantly fail to achieve their ambi¬ 
tions. His ideal of life would have been to be organist of 
Westminster Abbey, but his father would not let him take up 
music as a profession, but put him into business, in which he 
has been very successful. However, he did not count his 
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success much in comparison with the career he would have 
liked. 

Lord Lytton, who also is a great lover of nature, was de¬ 
lighted with the Mayor, and they exchanged experiences, the 
Mayor describing graphically the joy he had in a country walk 
in the early morning when ike dew was resting on the spiders 
silken threads amongst the bushes, and the rabbits were wash¬ 
ing their faces with the dew ; and Lord Lytton describing his 
delight in sleeping in the open in summer-time, when a robin 
constantly came and perched on the end of his bed and sang 
to him in the early morning. 

Sunday , October 24 th, 1915.—I had a very long conversation 
to-day with Lord Lytton about the immediate political future. 
When I went to see him last week I suggested that he and I 
together should work up-he taking a prominent part in the 
matter and I behind the scenes—a wedding present from the 
two Houses of Parliament for Violet Asquith as an expression 
of confidence in Asquith. He said : “ My principal difficulty 
is that I have not got confidence in Asquith. I do not think 
he is the right man to be Prime Minister, but I will see Arthur 
Balfour and talk it over.” He had not had an opportunity of 
seeing Balfour, and we began to discuss the situation, and he 
plainly showed that it was quite impossible for him to take 
any action that would involve the support of the present 
Government. I said to him : “ Are you in favour of Lloyd 
George as Prime Minister ? ” He said : Yes, I am. We 
have gone back to barbarism, and these are times when we 
require something "-and he hesitated. I sard " someth^ 
elemental," and he said, “ Yes, that ts the word. We wa£ 
elemental qualities in our leaders ; men who will 
all ordinary considerations and go straight ahe 1. 
Winston sent out the first Expeditionary Force 'to die Dar 
danelles, the soldiers landed on Gallipoli and gathered flowe^ 

have been led by Venizelos into a position which is V 
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difficult one. This is war-time, and I feel that in war-time we 
want a different kind of man as Prime Minister from one who 
would do well in peace time.” 

I contended that the Prime Minister had great self-control, 
and instanced the following cases. One morning Mrs. Asquith 
rang me up and said: “ Henry wants to go to the Riviera 
to-day to stay with Lord St. Davids. Paris is under water 
with this great flood. What am I to do ? ” I replied that I 
was going to Switzerland and would take the Prime Minister 
round by Basle. She said : “ Hurrah, that will do splendidly.” 
I sent a man across at io o’clock to get sleeping accommodation 
somehow or other from Boulogne, and we started—everything 
late, everything disorganised, two hours late at Boulogne, 
missing connections all along the journey, ultimately arriving 
at Basle some six hours late. If I had been travelling with 
some people they would have been asking me at every station 
how much late we were, and what were the probabilities of 
catching this, that, and the other connection; but the Prime 
Minister read, talked, took his meals, and never asked a ques¬ 
tion until we parted at Basle, and I handed him instructions, 
and telegraphed on to make arrangements for the rest of his 
journey. 

This was an illustration of how he could be under troubles 
that would upset an ordinary man, and then I said to Lord 
Lytton: “ I do not think you are right in thinking that 
Asquith cannot be deeply stirred. When Elizabeth Asquith 
was so ill at Miirren and I changed the doctor and handed her 
over to two other doctors, I telegraphed to say I was coming 
to tell Mr. and Mrs. Asquith the situation and followed my 
telegram. When I reached Charing Cross Mrs. Asquith 
hurried me off to Downing Street and said : ‘ You must tell 
Henry what is the state of affairs.’ The Prime Minister came 
in from the House, where he had left Winston in charge for 
Winston’s first experience of leading the House. He heard 
my story, and then he said, with a great deal of deep emotion, 
because he is passionately fond of his children: ‘ Do you 
think I ought to go with Margot over to Switzerland to-night ? ’ 
I said ‘ Yes,’ and he went.” 
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Lord Lytton replied to this argument of mine: “ I do 
not mean to say that he does not feel intensely his own family 
affairs, but that does not alter my view.” I gave two other 
instances. The one was when his Government was defeated 
by the Banbury amendment. I was lunching at Downing 
Street the next day, and he was as cheerful as a schoolboy. 
On the other hand, in the great coal strike he went down to 
the House, and was so overcome by emotion because of the 
seriousness for the nation—not for himself that he burst 
into tears. My contention was that he had profound emotions, 
but that he could control his feelings under trying circumstances 
which men like Lloyd George would be crushed by ; that if 
we substituted Lloyd George for Asquith we should get an 
emotional Celt who would be carried away by the situation 
instead of a man of quiet and invincible courage, who would 
go straight ahead carrying out his own carefully considered 

policy. 1,. 

Lord Lytton is brother-in-law of Gerald Balfour and there¬ 
fore closely connected with Arthur Balfour, and in touch with 
the whole Conservative party. His views, therefore, were 

interesting on one or two other men. , 

We discussed Haldane, and I said that I thought he ha 
probably the greatest intellect of any man m the House. He 
said that that might be so, but that there was something 
about him which caused people to distrust him. 
Loreburn ” he said, “ is a man of a different type altogether. 
We always felt as a party that he pursued the even tenor of his 
course without any regard to party considerations. 

On this point I held that Loreburn made tins role o f An stl( tes 
the Just a fetish which he worshipped and to which he made 
tL of persons and men which he never ought to£ 
made I had known him intimately when he was Sir Robert 
Reid, as he was president of the New Reform Club of whichl 
, reman When he became Chancellor, Sir Jesse 
He* n the political chief Liberal Whip who had conspicuous 
b h es for Udicial work, had practically been prom.sed 
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anything being given to him of any kind whatever because 
he had rendered services to the Liberal party. He said : 
“ The Prime Minister and Herbert Gladstone have been to 
see Loreburn and he will not do anything.” 

Without saying anything to my friend, I went straight in and 
saw the Lord Chancellor, and when I told him what I had come 
for, he said : “ I have been bothered enough about this man. 
The Prime Minister and Herbert Gladstone have both been 
to see me about him,” 

I said I knew that perfectly, and he said : “ Lunn, you are 
not the man to want me to do a job.” 

I said : “ I do not want you to put in a Conservative for fear 
of putting in a Liberal.” 

He drew himself up very angrily, and said : “I am Lord 
Chancellor of England,” to which I replied that I was perfectly 
well aware of that before I entered the room, but I was entitled 
to my opinion on his action, and I left him. 

Lord Lytton admitted that Loreburn had a passion for 
posing as Aristides the Just, which led him to exaggerated 
action on the lines I had indicated. “ Nevertheless,” he said, 

that is what has given us in the Conservative party a strong 
feeling of confidence in him.” 

There is no more difficult question in political life than the 
question of loyalty to friends and loyalty to principle. From 
Brutus onwards it has been a difficult question for each man to 
solve. Those who have defended Chamberlain in the past, 
and will have to defend Lloyd George in the future, when he 
becomes—as I think he will—leader of the Conservative party, 
can argue that it is his loyalty to principles that has triumphed 

over loyalty to personalities. I am afraid I cannot feel that 
about either man. 


There is another element which enters in, viz. personal 
ambition, and the pleasure of being praised. On that point 
ord Lytton said : “ Lloyd George has one great temptation • 

he St?? ? C t Veryb ° dy -” 1 Said : “ Yes > that ex ptains 
the fact that when he goes to Limehouse he talks Limehouse. 

en e ““JJf a company of railway directors he carries 
them away. When he speaks in the Guildhall the City bankers 
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are delighted with him, and when Elizabeth Asquith was 
angry with him for his Limehouse speeches years ago, and I 
asked her, when she came out to Miirren, how she was getting 
on with Lloyd George, she replied wittily: “ He makes 
excellent speeches in the House of Commons.” It is difficult 
for a man to be all things to all men and yet adhere to principle. 
However, I am convinced that Lloyd George’s next role is 

that of Imperialist and Protectionist. > 

Monday , October 25 th, 1915.—Violet Asquith’s wedding to 
Bonham Carter is fixed for November 30th. Nothing, I am 
sure would give the Prime Minister greater pleasure than that 
the high esteem in which he is held by the best men of all parties 
should find combined expression in a wedding gift which 
would be a token of their good wishes for his daughter s ^ 
future happiness. It would be an excellent counterblast to 
the attacks of the baser sort of politicians and journalists. 
After thinking the matter over very carefully, I ultimate^ 
decided—as I am very anxious to keep myself in the bac 
ground—to go and see the Archbishop of Canterbury and ask 
him if he would head the signatures of a number of Peers and 
Commoners. If he had responded, I ^ould tave ^ed 
\rthur Balfour, Rosebery, Chaplin as doyen of the 
Commons, Midleton as a member 

Administration, John Redmond as leader of the Irish party, 
id Snowden as a prominent Labour Member, to sign the 
better which I had drafted. I fixed upon the telephone on 

Sunday night to see the Archbishop, and found him ill m bed 
hut heiceived me. He said : “ I do not think this is the kind 
of thing I ought to meddle with. I never enter the penetralia 

Sm>.7do^not want toVe part in a political demon- 
"thing that the ArchHshop said 
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else must organise the subscriptions. I rang up Donald 
Maclean, and fixed up an appointment after his return from a 
dinner party. He was delighted with the proposal, as I knew 
he would be. No one better could have been found. Fie is a 
?reat favourite with men of all parties, and “ Donald ” to 
Tories, Irish leaders, and Liberals alike. 

Such was the inception of one of the happiest incidents in 
:hese tragic days of sorrow and anxiety. Donald asked Mark 
Lockwood, as a representative Tory, and John Redmond, for the 
Irish, to join with him in the matter. The response from the 
Members was very hearty, and when the presentation took 
dace, Mr. Asquith was overcome with emotion. Under all 
he superficialities of party conflict there is a profound respect 
or the Prime Minister, and nothing has ever given me greater 
Measure in public life than, behind the scenes, to make a 
uggestion that has ended so happily. 

Friday , November 5 th, 1915.—I left Hastings this morning 
»y the 7-5 a.m. train, reaching Cannon Street at 9.15 and 
mdsleigh Gardens at 9.30. After visiting Buxton to inspect 
ome properties that we are being urged to purchase, I left for 
.ork en route for Richmond to see Brian, who is now with his 
egiment of the Black Watch in training for the front. At 
)oncaster I got into a carriage where there was no light, on 
ccount of air raids. As I was complaining of this, a man in the 
djoining compartment said : “ Come in here. There is a 
ttle more light here.” He was a colonel in the Royal 
engineers and he was attacking the Government rather vigor- 
usly. He said: “ What colour are you ? ” and I gently 
ltimated that I was a friend and follower of the Prime Minis- 
*s ; He then said: “ Well, I am the brother of the Prime 
limster s secretary, Bonham Carter.” 

We were very friendly before we reached York, and he asked 
to come intothe smoke-room, where he introducedme to two 
:her colonels. We stayed up till midnight, discussing de 
nmbus rebus. They were interesting specimens of the 

. reme Conservative officer type. Colonel M-would be 

tisfied with nothing but the absolute wiping out of Prussia, 
e were to get to Berlin and divide >m th* — r>_ 
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into twenty-four states, and keep an army of occupation in the 
country for the next hundred years. He said that we must no 
rest content with anything short of this.. Any hotel that 
employed German servants of any description was 0 be 
boycotted, and if people found themselves in such an hotel they 

W Ue cSionto "n the Cavell case and on the 

some y remark to the effect that it was a mistake to shoot women, 
and he said : “ If a serpent is going to bite you, you do not as 

if it is male or female; you just stamp on it. 

Monday, November M, 1915.—After spending an interesting 

Sunday with Brian in his camp, I caught the tiamleavmg 
Richmond at 8 a.m., getting to London at ^ ^ 
this journey I drafted a memorial in condemnation 

“sx 

» -o “5 “ 

great service if it could be “ ? . sa id that he liked 

asked him to draft.. memomld-imse , n wo or 

the memorial as I had drafted , ^ ted that I 

three words which we agree o d > a b London 

should see certain Members ot ttie rrivy v. 

and report to him. t0 town from 

Friday, November i went to see the 

Hastings, and after going throug y ^ ^ ^ ^ f e w 

Home Secretary, Sir John Sim • orth protest; 

then he stopped me and said. express an 

this. If it is going to imp J tive that 

opinion one way or the other J ^ { w 

1 should be able to get up 
nothing about it before it was^ 
interview of two or three mrnutes, and 
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Monday, November 29 th, 1915.—When I saw Lord Bryce I 
wished to send out the letter with his signature to a number of 
influential people, with a telegraph form, and then issue the 
letter promptly to the Press. Lord Bryce did not want me to 
take any action that would bring the letter into the Press until 
I had got nine signatures of men of similar standing to himself. 
As the signatures began to come in his nervousness increased, 
and he suggested that I should get fifty signatures before 
issuing the letter. The result of this hopelessly cautious way 
of proceeding in such a campaign was that, when I left Hastings 
this morning for Violet Asquith’s wedding party to see the 
presents, I opened my Times and found alongside the leading 
articles an article headed: “ Sir Henry Lunn’s New Departure,” 
giving a graphic account of my visit to Oxford. 

Northcliffe had certainly drawn first blood. At ten o’clock 
London was placarded with the Evening News poster, 

THE LUNN PLOT 

There was nothing else on the poster. The paper gave a 
reprint of what had appeared in The Times. 

I immediately sent a letter to Sir John Simon, as it was 
evident that they might ask a question in the House, in which I 
said that no Member of the Government and no editor of a 
rival paper had seen the protest, and that it was not inspired by 
anybody else. I made up my mind at once to go straight ahead 
and say nothing in reply to The Times. 

In the afternoon I went to Downing Street to the wedding 
party to see Violet Asquith’s presents. As soon as I arrived, 
Bonham Carter called out: “ Hallo, conspirator.” Violet was 
charming, and said it was the happiest moment of her life when 
she received the present from the Members of Parliament. Mrs. 
Asquith was also in great spirits. She said : “ Tell Bongie 
[Bonham Carter] to give you a ticket for the House to-morrow. 
Something very interesting is coming on, but I must not tell 
you what it is.* I did not see the Prime Minister. 

In the evening I went to see Jesse Herbert. He was in bed. 
He was greatly amused at the whole business, and said it would 
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work out all right in the long run. I went to sleep at the 
Gardners. Mr. Gardner (Mr. Samuel Gardner, brother of 
Dr. Ernest Gardner and of Dr. Percy Gardner) is more keen 
than ever that I should go on with The Times protest. But 
everybody is the same. They all want someone to lead off 
even he and his friends. They want to be sure that they will 
get very strong support before they do anything. 

Tuesday, November 30th, 1915.-I ' vent t0 see Lord Bryce 
at 11 *> and found him in the kind of chastened mood that 
Hugh Price Hughes used to be in during the Missionary 
Controversy. He has not as much courage as I gave him 
credit for, and he was in rather a disagreeable mood. He 
stated that he had said he would support the scheme if so 


I said • “ They will be weighty, rass on 10 me ^ r v ~ 

He tried to mike out that I had been indiscreet in speaking 
about the matter to Spencer Wilkinson, but I think I convmced 
him that this was not the case. I began by asking Spencer 

Wilkinson what his attitude was. 

After lunch I went to Violet Asquiths weddrng. The 
Coalition Cabinet was there in strong force. I took Mabel 

and we had a good view of everything^ 

After the wedding I went to the House on Mr. Asquiths 
Alter tne 6 , ,, The House was crowded, 

ticket and sat under the gallery, me nuu 

,hthad been sent out to say that he would make this 
“ something like a hundred questions 

” ou< of the way, which rather spoiled the temper of 

pair He did seriously 

H S an hour and CklWetaTpubth™td £ 

rtcu— h £--3;tss 

tence from The Times, which had been repro 
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in the German newspapers and also in the pro-German Spanish 
papers. As the speech will be fully reported, I need not go 
into it further. The passages that received the most applause 
in the House were those that spoke of suppressing the paper. 
The Opposition, consisting of the Tory Rump, howled at the 
suggestion of suppressing the paper. Simon kept this to the 
last, and then he said that it would be his duty to suppress the 
Northcliffe papers if there was no change. This was amidst 
wild applause. Several times he was interrupted by the cry : 
“ Why do you not put them down ? ” There were shouts of 
laughter when he said that Northcliffe had “ drawn a red 
herring across the track—Sir Henry Lunn.” 

I leave for Scotland to-night. 

December 2nd, 1915.—I arrived in Pitlochry yesterday, and 
it did seem a most delightful place after the turmoil of The 
Times affair. I thought I had got away from the controversy, 
but I received a telegram just after lunch : 

O.H.M.S. Am posting letter to you this morning. 

John Simon. 

I wondered very much what this was about, but I received 
a letter in the morning in which Sir John Simon said that his 
attention had been called by Mr. Joseph King to the phrase 
“ red herring,” and that Mr. King complained that it was not 
courteous. Sir John Simon expressed his surprise that this 
should have been said, and remarked that it was no part of his 
intention to make personal reflections upon me, especially 
after my letter to him. I wrote cordially accepting this letter, 
and said that I had laughed heartily with the House at finding 
myself described as a red herring ! 

Certain letters were published in The Times from the pen 
of Mr. St. Loe Strachey, bitterly attacking me for my general 
record with reference to Germany, and these letters were 
reproduced in the Daily Mail and the Evening News. My 
friend Coulson Kernahan, who knew Lord Northcliffe, said : 

Why do you not write to The Times yourself and state your 
position ? I am sure Northcliffe will publish the letter. He is 
perfectly fair in such a matter.” I therefore wrote the follow- 
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ing letter, which appeared in The Times on. Thursday, December 
9th, 1915: 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to the paragraph with the heading “ Sir 
Henry Lunn’s Activities ” in your paper to-day, I hope you will 
permit me space to state that the Order of the Red Eagle, con¬ 
ferred upon me by the German Emperor some years since, was 
returned by me to the Imperial Chancellor, Dr. von Bethmann- 
Hollweg, early in the War. Out of my three sons, two 
enlisted as privates immediately on the outbreak of war, and were 
given commissions in the autumn of 1914- My eldest son s 
services which were offered were declined in consequence of 
the effects of a mountaineering accident. 

The statement you make is correct that I “ presented the 
German Burgomasters to the King in 1906 and 1908. On 
the former occasion King Edward personally thanked me in 
the warmest terms for my efforts to promote friendly relations 
between the two countries. 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry S. Lunn. 


Immediately after the incidents described in the foregoing 
extracts from my journal, I decided to go to Switzerland to 
discuss the possibility of handing over one of our hotels for 
the use of invalid British officers and soldiers. I asked Mrs. 
Asquith if she would kindly write to Monsieur Cambon, the 
French Ambassador, and obtain for me a laissez-passer. M. 
Cambon received me most cordially, and gave me the necessary 
letter, which placed me in the same position as diplomats and 
other important personages for going straight through the 
infinite number of barriers that were erected to railway travel 


during the War. . , . 

It was rather interesting that, in the tram going down to 
Folkestone, two Army officers were discussing Mrs. . sqm 
and her alleged purchase of goods for the German prisoners. 
I had the satisfaction of saying that she was a friend of mine, 
and that there was not a word of truth m these stones. 

Thursday , December qth, 1915—Dobbs, who was m charg 
of the Belgian refugees at Folkestone and knew everybody m 
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the harbour, which was most satisfactory for me, was able 
to get me through without any trouble, past five or six people. 
I had my passport scrutinised most carefully. I got on board 
at 10 a.m. and we sailed at 4.30 p.m. It was a miserable 
beginning. Everything on the vessel was consumed except 
a little bread and cheese and beer. We reached Dieppe at 
9.30. It took about half an hour to get the people through 
the passport office. Everyone had to pass under the examina¬ 
tion of five or six men, who made various cabalistic marks 
on the passports and afterwards made entries in their own 
books about the passports. The crowd then rushed into the 
dining-car or restaurant and got some food. 

We left Dieppe at 12 midnight, reaching Paris at 4 a.m. 
instead of 7 or 8 on the previous evening. 

Friday, December 10 th, 1915.—I did not get up until nearly 
lunch-time, and then went to the Place de l’Opera, where one 
of Cook’s couriers got hold of me and asked if I had got 
my Swiss visa. I said I did not know there was one, and he 
said I also had to get one from the British Consul and the 
Prefect of Paris. At the British Embassy the man who vised 
my passport was an old Poly, boy who had often heard me 

preach. He confirmed the courier’s statement and I paid 
him 2 s. 10 d. 


, 1 then went to the Swiss Consulate, where they also con¬ 
firmed the courier s statement, and I got my visa. 

Then to the Prefet de Police. This round altogether cost 
me about a sovereign. I am still not sure whether it was 
necessary. When I got to Pontarlier I found some people 
who had never got any of these visas. 

I left Paris at 10 p.m., and had to turn out at Frasne in the 
mornmg, as the sleeper diverges to Lausanne. At Pontarlier 

WC , , a & 0 t ^ irou gh the process of getting our passport 
vised We went one by one into a long room, and they 
took about two minutes each. Numerous questions were 
asked, and suspicious characters were searched. I did not 
come into that category, 

I915 ' 1 arrived a * * 
7-3 p.m., and Zimmerli (Dr. Zimmerli, my friend and lawyer, 
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and afterwards Nationalrat and Stadt President of Lucerne) 
dined with me at the Hotel de l’Europe. I had a long talk 
with Matzig. The general temper of Switzerland is terribly 
sad. It is strange how people seem much more to be affected 
by anxiety about money than about any other trouble. In 
England everybody is cheerful and everybody is making money, 
except the few with small fixed incomes, who feel the heavy 
income-tax. Even in France they are more cheerful than they 
are in Switzerland, for the same reason. In Paris the most 
depressing thing was the quantity of mourning in the street, 
so many women in long crepe veils which they seem to wear 
for all their relatives. The French wear much deeper mourning 


than we do in England, and wear it longer. 

Switzerland is suffering very much economically, except the 
farming interest and businesses like the chocolate factories, 
which are doing well. The great hotel industry, with a capital 
of fifty millions sterling, is practically dead, and hoteliers are 
losing money by trying to keep places open which ought to be 
closed. The factories, which are more numerous than people 
imagine, are at a standstill, or largely so, for want of material. 
Those who remember the cotton famine in the American Civil 
War will understand what this means. It was very sad to 
meet the people one knew looking so miserable. The editor 
of the Berne paper was horrified at the idea of ^ 
on all through the next year, but I told him the English would 
not think of giving in till the Germans were driven out 0 
Belgium and France. Poor Matzig was quite disusedI at 
mv exceedingly cheerful way at looking at the possibility of a 
continuance of the conflict, and my certainty thatt the Enghs 
were not feeling at all beaten. Njissbaum the German 
director of the Jungfraubahn and Wengembahn and th 
Berner-Alp railways, was exceedingly truculent, and certain 
that Germany would triumph over everybody. I to d him 
he was utterly wrong, and if he would only wait a little he 

Lucerne There were about twenty women at the English 
church. 
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Monday , December lyth, 1915.—I went with Dr. Zimmerli 
to Berne and met Gurtner, the manager at Miirren. We also 
saw our lawyer at Berne, after whom we saw Gurtner and 
had a long discussion with him. We then left Berne for 
Lausanne and arrived at 11.30. 

Wednesday , December 15 th, 1915—Gurtner met us again at 
Berne. Whilst we were in the lounge of the hotel, Zimmerli 
pointed out to me some men whom, he said, were Pacifists 
attending a congress. One man, he said, was the greatest 
genius of the Parliamentary movement, and the editor of a 
very powerful magazine, which is now excluded from Germany 
but published in Austria. I did not speak to any of 
them. 

I had a telegram to-day from George asking me to call on 
him in Rouen. I got my passport vised, which meant visiting 
the British and French consulates and supplying the French 
with a special photograph. I left Berne at 9.40. 

Thursday , December 16 th, 1915—We had a fairly comfort¬ 
able journey. At the frontier we were some time getting 
through the passport office. In addition to the other questions 
which I had been asked at the French Consulate the day before, 
I was asked the name of my father and my mother’s maiden 
name. I was lunching at the Hotel Terminus St. Lazare, 
when Lady Limerick and Lady Florence Pery came in. I 
found that Pery was ill in a hospital at Florence and had had 
a very bad time. His eyesight had gone wrong again after 
typhoid, and he has had other troubles, but they hope he will 
get through. 

Lady Limerick gave me her card to introduce me to Major 
the Hon. Maurice Brett, the head of the office for military 
permits. I asked him to give me a permit to go and see George, 
but he said it would take four days to procure, so I had to give 
up that idea. 

Friday, December 17 th, 1915.—I woke this morning with 
the idea of forming a committee for sending convalescent 
0 cers to Switzerland, and drafted the scheme before I got 
up. I left Paris at 7.50 a.m., and arrived at Dieppe in good 
time, about 11 a.m. I got quickly through the passport 
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office, being one of the first to get in, I was only, I think, 
forty minutes waiting in the queue. We did not sail till about 
two hours after arrival. We reached Folkestone at 6.0 p.m., 

and I got to Hastings about 10.30 p.m. 

Sunday, December 19 th, 1915.— Holdsworth rang me up this 
morning at to a.m. to say that there was a statement in the 
Morning Post that I had been mixing myself up with the 
Pacifists at Berne and had been arrested on the frontier 
I have given the foregoing extracts from my journa v ^ r a ® 
as being of interest in view of the libel which appeared sunul- 
taneouJy in papers in London, Glasgow, and Dublin and was 
ZTuced alf over the Continent. It was absolutely 
necessary for me to take proceedings, and I accordingly issued 
a wTfor libel on Monday morning. I then went to lunch 
at 10 Downing Street. The Prime Minister was very much 
amused at the idea of my bringing a libel action against 
newspaper for accusing me of attending a Pacifist meeUng. 
He saidA few years ago, if we had attended such a mee ing, 
w hould have be n objects of admiration for working towards 
he sSlty of mankind.” He remarked that it was a strange 
STiffl when it became a libel on a man to say 
that he was working for peace, but he did not deny th 

' V unsaid that it was remarkable how Mrs. Asquith had been 
in the house when the War broke out. 

I returned to Scotland for Cton»^ ^ L(mdon ^ 

lunch at Downing Street, 
morning and had » J between me and the Prime Minister, 
My neighbour on the lef, 0 f a npen- 

w. Lady Men., She said she badJ-teW 

d ' Ci,k H , e rctrbK Sed Sir Hedworth 
Dowager Lady Chelsea and has just 

Menu, Lord Lambton s brother. He is v nr 

got into Parliament. e s ^ . inferred that 

way: “ What are your politics ? by wlucn 
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she was a Conservative. She has not had much experience 
of candidates’ ways, as her husband was returned un¬ 
opposed. 

After lunch Sir A. Bailey gave us some very interesting 
details of the South African War, and of Botha’s wonderful 
generalship. They went on day after day with nothing to 
eat but roast meat which they caught and cooked themselves. 
In this South African campaign they would go from five to 
seven days together like that. He told a startling story of how 
a woman came to them and offered, if they would give her 
£5,000, to give them details of all the German arrangements. 
Botha refused absolutely. She then said she would take 
£2,500 then and £2,500 afterwards. Botha still refused, but 
Bailey thought there was something in it, and got her to see 
him. He agreed to give her £500 down and the rest afterwards, 
and for this he got from her plans of the whole country showing 
the localities of the mines, and poisoned wells, and all the 
German arrangements. She was in love with an Englishman 
at the Cape, and presumably wanted the money to set up house¬ 
keeping with him. Sir A. Bailey said the information would 
have been cheap at £500,000. 

He struck me as one of the ablest men I have ever met. 
He said that the great majority of the Boers were furiously 
anti-German at present, and that though there was a certain 
amount of anti-British feeling, it is diminishing every year. 
His whole attitude about the future of the country is very 
optimistic. He says Botha is a born leader, and he cannot 
speak too highly in his praise. 

Ash Wednesday, March 8 th, 1916— It is eleven years last 
night since the Court Ball at the Palace Unter den Linden, 
when I was presented to the Kaiser. What a retrospect! 
It is no use trying to write anything about it now. One 
must wait and learn. 

It is five years to-day since I published the Love of Jesus. 
There I was building upon the Rock. That and my other 
little book on Retreats are the only things that I am sure 
will remain of anything that I have done after this present 
shaking of all things. 
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Dr. Edward Lyttelton 


In the manifesto published last week in The Times on Re¬ 
union by Bishop Gore, Scott Lidgett, Shakespeare, and their 
fellows on the committee, they emphasised the fact of sacra¬ 
mental grace, and probably believe more of Catholic faith 
collectively and individually than dear old Prebendaries 
Webb-Peploe and Fox and their fellow individualistic Bible 
Leaguers. But how many Congregationalists, Baptists, and 
minor Methodists would accept Wesley’s teaching in his 

sermon on “ Constant Communion ” ? . 

I went to-day to the special Ash Wednesday service of the 
Scottish Episcopal Church, which was helpful. I have been 
longing to hurry back next week to Hastings. . 

Sunday , April 2nd, 1916.—I had a very quiet and restful 
Sunday, and in the evening drafted the following resolution 
for this year’s Wesleyan Methodist Conference. I hope it 
may be possible for me to move it in such a speech as shall 
be free from self-assertion and arrogance, and shall commend 


it to the Conference. 

“ That the Conference, having heard the report recording a 
serious decline in membership for the tenth year in suction, 
recommends that the Pastoral Letter to the members of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Church, shall urge upon our people! the 
pressing need of a return to the practice of early Methods 

■" w£"i6.-Thishasbeenacrue.da,. When 
I opened » Til this morning, the first thing I saw was the 
resignation of the head mastership of Eton by my dear tad, 
Edward Lyttelton. Since Hughes left me for a whtle m 190a, 
T have made no new friend who has come so near to my inner 
life and has so fulfilled all my ideals of the Chnstian Kmg > 


difficult. 
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It was surelya just coincidence that in thesamecolumn of The 
Times another friend of mine, Bishop Hicks, of Lincoln, should 
have written a plea for conscientious objectors, and have quoted 
Mabel Dearmer’s words written from Serbia : “ What would 
they have done with Jesus Christ to-day ? Crucifixion would 
have been too gentle a punishment for so dangerous a lunatic,” 

Lyttelton’s best book is his volume on The Sermon on the 
Mount. His loyalty to the Supreme Teacher has brought him 
to his Via Dolorosa. I can only pray that God may strengthen 
and help him. 

Friday , April jth, 1916.—Yesterday was one of those black 
days, which are harder to bear at 56 than they were at 36. The 
future is so uncertain, and it is hard to contemplate beginning 
again at an age when most men are thinking of retiring. Mark 
Twain did it, and retrieved his position, but it must be almost 
a Sisyphean task. 

Sunday, April %th, 1916.—On my return to Hastings I 
was greatly cheered, and had a lovely walk with Ethel in 
the glorious morning of a perfect April day over the East 
Cliff. We were both very happy at the change in the 
situation. 

Alas, for the shortness of happiness in these terrible days. 
The evening post brought Ethel a letter from Mrs. Owen to 
say that Francis was killed, and so his memorial service is 
being held simultaneously with Geoffrey Welsford’s. In a 
few days Eileen and Brian have lost three of their boy friends, 
all from Harrow homes. Ethel is in touch with the sorrow of 
her three friends, Mrs. Owen, Mrs. Farrar, Mrs. Welsford. 
It comes so very near to us. Valentine, the first to fall, was 
Mabel’s cousin; his grandfather, Dean Farrar, was my co¬ 
editor, and his father my friend. Geoffrey’s grandfather, 
Mr. Hancock, was my teacher for many years, and his father 
my friend, but Owen has been more intimate with me than 
any of these, and is so full of love for all men. 

Wednesday, April nth, 1916.—I have had the following 
letter from Edward Lyttelton in answer to a letter I wrote 
hun^on hearing of his resignation of the head mastership of 
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The War Spirit Triumphs 

The Cloisters, 

Eton College, Windsor. 

April ith , 1916. 

My dear Lunn, .. . 

Very many thanks. I have had a hard decision to make, 

but thank God, the indications were plain, and when that is the 
case, there is no cause for any kind of repining. Yet when I 
think that I am only just beginning to learn how to teach and 
what to teach and then look at these splendid boys-oh, alack. 

alack! But there are pastures new somewhere. 

Of course you must come and see us as soon as it can be 
managed. My not a run to Overstrand ? Tbs would really 
be delightful. Avoid Wednesday-Fnday of Holy Week, 
when I am ministering in that mephitic gathering of humanity 
called Hull. My handsome nephew Caryl is there. 

Do do this. There will be so little time for peacefb telk 
here next half—the work being harder than before-but if 
Overstrand is impossible, let it be Eton any time you select 

in May. 

Yours ever, 

E. Lyttelton. 

** 'thf 

our national life since Disraeli's 
rmvford the Paris correspondent of the Daly New, and one 

The worst revelatton of to in an article b, 

know what they do.” the Wesleyan chapel 

Sunday , April i$th> l 9 l • , , he wou l d conduct 

last week, and the min ^ ter ann0 ^ d d Wednesday in 
a special service on Monday, Tuesday, « 
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this week, that on Thursday they would have The Messiah 
and on Friday there would be Communion service and sermon 
in the morning, and on Easter Sunday at 8 a.m. Communion 
service. When the announcement of these services was read 
out, a young lady sitting in the pew behind me said, in a 
very loud stage whisper: “ Great Scott! We shall have a 
procession next! ” 

I wrote at once to Mr. Draper and said that I should like to 
preach on “ Our Catholic Heritage.” I preached at inordinate 
length, something like fifty minutes, and still did not get 
through my subject. I began by telling the story of the young 
lady sitting behind me, which aroused the attention of the 
congregation at once, and then I spoke on “ All things are 
yours.” 

A. R. Buckland (former editor of the Record) and his family 
were staying at Hastings for the week-end. He is very 
much farther away from me than members of his own Church. 
He went up to Holy Trinity and saw the list of services in the 
porch, and he said that was enough for him. He went off to 
find a low church. He has the most morbid dread of any¬ 
body taking the Eastward position, and expressed terror of 
anything like a cope. Such things make no difference to me. 

I may be right or wrong, but such is my attitude. 

Saturday, April 29th, 1916.—I had invited a number of 
the Free Church Ministers of Hastings and St. Leonards 
to meet me at breakfast. 

I opened the meeting with a passage of scripture and 
prayer, and then gave them an address of about twenty-five 
minutes urging the need of national penitence, discipline, and 
prayer. I suggested that every Friday for a month should 

u S< ?/?“? Wlth this s P ecial ob J ect in view, and that the day 
should be begun with an early service of some kind at 7.30 

a.m., an in the evening processions from some prominent 
to the principal place of Nonconformist 
and one to the corresponding place in 
a meeting should be held. It is very 
slow these people are to take up any- 

self-discipline, or to make the sacrifice 

10 


place of assembly, one 
worship in Hastings, 
St. Leonards, where : 
interesting to see how 
thing in the nature of 
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of marching in procession from one point to another under 
the eye of their fellow-citizens, but they took my suggestions 
reasonably well, and I think will adopt them. 

The Wesleyan minister, Edward Thompson, of St. Leonards, 
said that the great need was to demonstrate their existence as 
Free Churchmen. I said at once that if we were going to 
proceed on those lines, I could have nothing to do with i. 

I did not want to demonstrate against the Church of England 
but to demonstrate with it and to show that we sympathised 
with them in their determination to have a National Mission, 
and that we wished to join with them in humbling ourselves 

ht Molry. Saturday, May 2qth, 1916.-This has been a 

wonderfulday. Ethel and Eileen were so glad to have me bac , 

Z miochry was so beautiful and restful, that the horrors 
yesterday seemed far away like the distant battle e . 

Brian wrote such a cheerful letter that he had been sent to 
Dunfermline to wait until the other companies were ready for 

on arrival at Dunfermline. The day pasted away 

joined with my own, the peace 01 ou 

heart. .. . , ,1 Arms f or a train to 

Whilst I was waiting at the Ath ^deacon 

Pitlochry, I had an interesting a Welldon. 

Of Calcutta, now living m Mjta**-* Mjj » 
He told an amusing story a ^ ]ifc of Britain . 

Welldon’s position and in the of the Thistle, 

Welldon had been prod>»8 ” * ^ churches of Eng- 
which is common ground f h ^ with Presbyterian 

land and Scotland. He naa ^ in con- 

ministers the doubling up 0 returned 

sequence of the dearth 0 c^e gy ^ recommend- 

in^to 0Uf S i StCr C^ UrC ^ m ^ COt " 
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land.” But in Scotland he had been the guest of the Episcopal 
dignitaries, who are “ mere dissenters ” north of the Tweed, 
but who nevertheless in their hearts unchurch the Presby¬ 
terians. The Archdeacon promptly wrote to Welldon and 
charged him with Erastianism and got a charming and witty 
reply, crying Peccavi. This is the position of the Church of 
England. If the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, even though 
tenderly veiled in “ the Historic Episcopate,” be once ad¬ 
mitted, the High Churchmen have the whip hand all the time. 
One crack of their whip brings Erastian Broad-Churchmen 
and those poor timorous souls, the Evangelicals, into line at 
once in excluding from their Church those who have not 
“ the Succession.” 

And yet, in spite of all that I have written, there is a practical 
difference in North Britain. Canon Cooke, of Pitlochry, who 
is a real saint in his way, came here from a parish where he 
had done some rather intolerant deeds. But here he walks 
side by side with the parish minister at any largely attended 
funeral, and has not hesitated during the War to preside over 
intercession services, or to take a humble part in them, even 
though they were held in the Baptist Church or the U.F. 
Church. 


Bishop Plumb, the present Bishop of St. Andrews, the first 
time I dined with him was very amusing on all these matters. 
He said, with a smile : “I believe in religious equality in 
Scotland, because I am the under-dog. These parish ‘ meeni- 
sters ’ take no stock in a bishop.” 

He then told the following story, which could not happen 
outside Scotland. He went to the minister of St. Andrews 
when the War began and suggested united intercession services 
w alternately by himself, the minister, the U.F.C., and the 
Wesleyan. The minister was quite willing to alternate with 
e Bishop, but did not quite approve of the other two. This 
owever, he ultimately conceded, but the organist, whilst 
willing to play for the Bishop, did not wish to play for the 

Wesleyan and the Free Church ministers. 

? Ct f er u Uh ’ I9 ' 6 —^ libel action a g^nst the 
nmg Post and other papers terminated yesterday. Before 
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A Libel Action 


the verdict was declared, the two Scottish papers, the Glasgow 
Citizen and the Dundee Telegraph, approached me through 
their counsel for a settlement, and I agreed to the following 
terms : That they should apologise in court, which they did 
very handsomely, and that they should pay costs. The action 
against the Morning Post and the Irish Times was, in the opinion 
of my counsel, a travesty of justice. No evidence should have 
been admitted which tended to justification. The libel mixed 
me up with a pro-German peace party m Berne trying to 
promote a premature peace. Mr. Justice Darling was appealed 
to directly this line of cross-examination began, and he said 
that he would go away and consult a learned brother. He 
came back after seeing this judge, and ruled the question ou 

0 I had been looting forward with great anxiety to a long 

cross-examination. My cross-examination lasted 

but I was able to keep my head through it all. I never beheved 

I could have done anything of the kind. On ** * J 

answers were very successful, but counsel for the defence 
succeeded in confusing the issue, and in doing me a greatdeU 
7 hLn by reviving the story of the Indian M,ss,onary Con- 
troversv and by a great deal of extraneous matter. The 
result was that I was awarded two farthings damages, one 

? d z 

^To-day^l'wenfoutfor a long walk with Ethel and got right 

away from the whole ‘“"“f, wrote t0 . day to Mr. Gordon 
Friday,.October ^ >9 ^ 1 ^ that 1 had definitely 

Hewart, K.C., my lead , no money 

knew this was not his fault. 



I received this morning the following letter from Mrs. 
Asquith: 

Dear Sir Henry, 

I think you came out of the trial very well. I don’t 
think your counsel was good, and I think I was right originally to 
say you’d have done better to accept Lewis’s original offer, but 
Darling would never have asked for costs if he had not thought 
you had a good case. Never think you need be the least 
ashamed or sad. If I were you I should say to my friends : 
“ No one stands a dog’s chance now who has not cursed 
Germany and wanted this war.” One might almost say the 
unforgivable sin is to have in one’s humble way striven for 
peace. It is quite anti-British to quote what anyone said of 
Germany before the War. Greater people than I refused to 
believe Germany was as vile and brutal as she has proved 
to be. 

Lord Reading told me last night that it was madness for you 
not to settle at once, but that this case would do you no sort of 
harm and that you must not mind in the least. 

Ever in haste, 

M. Asquith. 

Tuesday, January 16 th, 1917.—To-day has been spent with 
Runciman at Doxford, Northumberland. We discussed 
politics for two hours, and he gave me a very graphic 
account of Lloyd George’s relations with Asquith, and L.G.’s 
various cabals. He said : “ When the Marconi business was 
on, Asquith might have come down to the House and said : 

‘ I re gret, Mr. Speaker, to inform the House, that the Chan¬ 
cellor of the Exchequer has found it necessary to place his 
resignation in my hands. The facts about the Marconi 
shares have only revealed some small and unfortunate specu¬ 
lation, but I am obliged to recognise that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer must be above suspicion, and while I greatly 
deplore the serious results of a slight indiscretion, I am very 
reluctantly compelled to accept the resignation of my Right 
Hon. friend.’ 

What Lloyd George has done lately he thus described. 
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Bonar Law's Premiership 


Knowing perfectly well that the Government was in no way 
responsible for the Roumanian situation, he has allowed 
Northcliffe to go on steadily attacking Asquith and the Govern¬ 
ment. The facts are that we urged Roumania not to come in 
unless they were amply supplied with munitions. In any 
case, if they did come in at all it was to be in June. What 
they did was to arrange with Russia about Bessarabia, and 
to arrange with Russia in September to begin the cam¬ 
paign which we had said should not begin later than June. 

One incident was characteristic. He had insisted to Asquith, 
as part of his terms for continuing under his Premiership, that 
Grey, McKenna, and Balfour should go—Grey on his foreign 
administrations, McKenna because he takes a grave view of the 
national position and is inclined to pull the purse-strings 
tighter than Lloyd George thinks advisable, and Balfour 

because of his age. : . . , 

When, however, he came to frpm his Ministry, he wanted 

Lord Robert Cecil, and he would only stay on condition that 
Balfour stayed on. The Conservative leaders took the same 
line about Balfour, and Lloyd George had to give him the 
Foreign Office. I asked him what had happened about Bonar 
Law He said that his case was an interesting illustration ot 
Lloyd George’s intrigues. Lloyd George and Carson had been 
lunching together for some time and the Nigerian debates 
came on. They appear to have deliberately allowed Bonar 
Law to come a cropper. Then he came to Lloyd George. 
“ what am I to do ? ” “ Come and lunch with Carson and m 
to-morrow.” He came, he lunched, and he lunched again, 
every day until the crash. He had been first subdued and then 

TSked Runciman whether he thought L. G. would 
hold his position. “ Well,” said Runciman, “ go s« thecas 
always follow the man with the liver. ... ^ , , , . 

that Lloyd George was creating post after post, and a g 
S Liberals into the Ministry, a man like Compton-Ricket. 

though lame and halting, will fail to overtake him. 



Hugh Missing 15: 

Sunday, February 4 th, 1917.—On Wednesday, Miss Jonc: 
telephoned to me after lunch and read a letter from Captair 
Glendinning, R.A.M.C., of Netley Hospital, to say tha 
Brian had arrived there, and giving a description of all that the 
Mesopotamian climate had done to upset his constitution. 

On Thursday we both went to London and came on to Net- 
ley. Our poor boy was so glad to see us, but he was a skeletor 
and looked ten years older. 

America has just severed relations with Germany, and we 
are hoping this may be the beginning of the end. God 
grant it! 

Friday, February 9 th, 1917.—This morning Miss Jones broke 
to me gradually the fact that Hugh had been at the front since 
he reached France, and had let her know that she might tell me 
if necessary. She then handed me a letter from Thelwall, my 
former travelling secretary, who is now a captain in the In¬ 
telligence Department of the Fifth Army. The letter was as 
follows: 


vturuury yin, 1917, 


Dear Sir Henry, 

It was with deep concern that I received a message yester¬ 
day to say that Hugh was missing. I know where he must have 
been at the time, and what was going on, but events are too 
recent for me to be able to say anything on these points. I 
have no details yet, but have asked for any that may be obtain¬ 
able, and I hope to see his Br. soon, who will be in a position 
to tell me what happened. If he is found by our own 
troops, I shall hear almost at once and send you a wire; if 
he has been taken prisoner, you will probably know about it 

before I do, and I shall be very glad if you will let me have a 
line to say so. 

In the meantime, we must hope for the best, though I know 
how terribly anxious you will be. I can only send you my 
heartfelt sympathy, and assure you that I will do all in my power 
to obtain certainty as soon as possible. Hugh, as you know, is 
by tar the best friend I have. 

I am not writing to his wife, as perhaps you will be able to 
keep the news from her until something more definite is known. 
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I am more sorry for her than I can say. My address is: 
Captain F. Thehvall, H.Q. Fifth Army, B.E.F., France. 

Before I read the letter, I said: “ He is missing.” I felt 
sure that was the news that she was breaking to me, though why 
I cannot say. If the news had come a day later, I should have 
been in Scotland, and I feel very thankful that I was prevented 
from being absent from Ethel, Eileen, and Hugh’s wife, when 
they first heard the news. 

There is something too great about such a blow for one to 
realise it at once. We were all so happy yesterday and I had 
such good news over the telephone about Brian’s improvement, 
and now there lay before me the task of telling my dear boy’s 
mother and wife and sister this sad message. I rang up Ethel 
on the telephone and in my cheeriest tones told her that Brian 
was really improving and kept the rest till we met. It was a 
terrible journey from London to Hastings. 

Ethel was very brave, as she always is in great crises, and 
said: “ We must not tell the others till to-morrow morning.” 
After dinner we sat down and told stories and sent them to 
bed cheerful to be ready for the sad awakening. 

Sunday, February nth, 1917.—Southwood, one of our former 
staff, has written from hospital as follows: 

I can’t tell you how grieved I am to hear about Hugh. 
We have been together the whole time since we have been in 
France. We were in the same company, and it was our com¬ 
pany, of which Hugh was acting as company commander, 
which was told off to take a certain German strong point last 
Monday night. It was in taking that that I was wounded and 
he is missing. If you could manage to run in here one day I 
could give you fuller details. Don’t despair yet. It is 
possible that he is wounded and a prisoner. We were all 
frightfully mixed up, and something like that might have 
happened easily. Hugh and I were together half an hour before 
I was wounded, when he suddenly disappeared, but Major 
Arthur Asquith, the ex-Premier’s son, who was really m 
charge of us, and who was wounded shortly after I missed Hugh, 
told me he had only just missed him. Almost immediately 
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after, I was wounded and found. The other lientenant told 
me, up to the time I left, that he hadn’t been able to get in 
touch with Hugh. So don’t despair yet. 

We are feeling the strain. I went to the Communion service 
this morning and was helped. God only is our Refuge and 
strength, but it is hard to say : “ Yet will not we fear though 
the earth be removed.” 

Tuesday , February l^th, 1917.—On Sunday I wrote to Mrs. 
Asquith, sending her a copy of a letter from Southwood which 
mentioned Major Arthur Asquith as having been in charge of 
Hugh’s company on the night when he was missing. I asked 
her if I could see him any time at the Duchess of Rutland’s 
house. The Duke of Rutland’s son recently married Mrs. 
Asquith’s niece. The house had been turned into a hospital, 
and Lady Diana Manners is at the head of it. They could not 
find Major Asquith in the house at first, and as they were tele¬ 
phoning, he came into the room. 

He was most hopeful about Hugh. They were together 
the whole time till he was himself wounded, and had to go to 
the rear as he was losing so much blood. He said that on 
the previous night some of the wounded who stayed out had 
died of cold; they got so cold when they were bleeding fast. 
He said that the walk back to the dressing station was terrible. 
Southwood said the same thing. The Germans were not 
shelling the part where the action was taking place because they 
did not wish to shell their own men, but as soon as they left 
it, they got into the area that the Germans were shelling. He 
thinks it quite unlikely that Hugh was hit by a shell. He says 
there were plenty of Boches, as he calls them, about to take 
him captive, if he got ahead of his men, which, from South- 
wood s description, he seems to have done. 

What happened was that there was a certain trench which 
the battalions of the Naval Brigade were ordered to attack on 
Sunday night. They went forward and Arthur Asquith’s 
battalion took their section over, but they did not get through. 
Hugh then brought up his reserve battalion, of which he was 
acting commander. He had a talk with Arthur Asquith and 
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told him it was his first scrimmage, and Asquith decided to 
go on with him. They went together, as far as I can make out, 
for a considerable time, jumping over shell-holes, to the line 
which they had to take. Hugh was in great spirits. They 
were being peppered by machine-guns between them and their 
base, and Hugh wanted to attack them, but Asquith said a 
frontal attack was not generally wise, and they had better go 
on. A little while afterwards, Arthur Asquith was wounded 
in the arm, and Hugh went on. 

The whole territory in dispute fell into our hands and 
Grandcourt was evacuated because of the successful advance 
of the N.N.D., as the Germans were not able to hold it after 
this line had been carried. 

Later we heard that Hugh was a prisoner at Karlsruhe and, 
later still, at Mainz. Brian made a rather rapid and com¬ 
plete recovery and went into the Colonial Office for the rest 

of the War. . 

Sunday , February iM, iqiy.-Colonel Wauchope, who is 
now General Sir Arthur Wauchope,, High Commissioner m 
Palestine, and was then commanding Brian’s regiment (the 
second Black Watch), wrote us the following letter Such a 
letter was a great comfort, and we felt very grateful to an 
officer discharging very important duties for addmg to his 
labours to write such a letter to those who were complete 
strangers to him, apart from Brian’s presence in his regimen . 

Mesopotamia. 

I 0 . 2 .I 7 ’ 


D “" w£ gwT Sm you, as I wanted to write to you 
about vour son. I was vety Sony the state of his health 

71 sorry to lose him from the Bn. I consider ton a 
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well on patrol duty on one occasion, and for that reason 
I sent him on more than one night into the enemy’s lines. I 
miss him in more ways than one, as I always found him a man 
with ideas, and a man I would willingly trust. With a little 
more training he would be of great value in a Bn. As it was, 
his services were of very considerable value, and I regret they 
are lost to the Bn. 

Please give him my kindest regards and tell him I hope that 
he and I may continue our friendship after the War. In the 
meantime, I shall be very glad to hear from him and to have 
news of his health. 

Yours very sincerely, 

A. G. Wauchope. 


Monday , April 2nd , 1917.—Mrs. Asquith asked me to lunch 
to-day, and the only persons at the lunch were Mr. Asquith, 
Arthur Asquith, a Government official, and a lady, whose 
names I did not catch. The conversation was therefore quite 
unrestrained. Mr. Asquith was distinctly pessimistic about 
the submarines, and gave a very large figure for the total tonnage 
destroyed in the last two months. He seemed in splendid 
health and in very much better spirits. 

In the evening I went to dine with Edward Lyttelton. 
Asquith may get back again to the Prime Ministership, but 
Edward Lyttelton can never get back again to Eton, and it 
really is a cruel thing that a speech of his, which, from my 
standpoint, was an attempt to apply the teaching of Christ to 
international life, and at the worst was a serious indiscretion, 
should have meant the ruin of a great career as a head master! 
I am a tremendous believer in the personal character and 
ability of Edward Lyttelton. He is one of the most lovable 
men I have ever met, but in addition to that he is a man of 
great intellectual force and of great moral character. We had 
a long talk about his future. At present he is devoting himself 
o everything that comes, and he takes the situation in the 
most delightful spirit, and says that he is quite sure that he is 
being guided in the right direction, and will come to the right 
point. What that is to be he has no idea. 

He told me of one interesting thing that he has been doing 
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lately. He suggested to the head masters of England, members 
of the Public Schools Conference, about 104 in all, that they 
should sign a statement of faith which is practically an en¬ 
largement of the Apostles’ Creed. It does not deal with the 
question of the Virgin Birth, and it does not mention the 
resurrection of the body, but no one could say that it is an 
attempt to evade these issues, and it is more suitable, at any 
rate for teaching to young boys. This is being sent round, 
having been signed by more than two-thirds of the head 
masters, with a strong appeal to each head master to mite to 


his parents. . 

Edward Lyttelton said, in the course of the evening, that he 

believed there was a great change for the better amongst public 
schoolmasters in England. In former times they were al 
ordained, and there was what you might call a public-school 
religion which accepted certain main facts as recorded in the 
Bible, but had no real Christ. Now, he said, although a arge 
number of the masters were laymen, there was a less profes¬ 
sional element about their religion. I was delighted to have 
such testimony from one who is in a position to know what is 

the attitude of modern schoolmasters. 

At the same time, on another point, he gave very unhappy 
testimony from the chaplains abroad as to religion in he 
trenches’ 1 forget who the authority was, but he said that the 
universal testimony of the chaplains was that on the part 
equally of men who had gone through denominationalan 
Government primary schools, the ignorance of everyttog 
religious was appalling, complete, and absolute, in e o 

Wl >7<n S 9.7.-I went to-day to £«* 
Donald Maclean, or rather sat in the ouse 

the table.” , •« j tn call at Lincoln 

on m^™"so''telephoned to the BUhop, and he 
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asked me to take tea with him. I went to the Palace and we 
had an hour’s conversation about the Wesleyan Conference. 
The Bishop was quite satisfied with the result of the visit of 
the Bishops of London and Chelmsford. He recognises that 
it is impossible to carry out any great measure of reunion in a 
hurry. He himself would be prepared to enter into some 
arrangement with the Methodists to become in some way an 
Order in the Church of England, leaving the whole organisa¬ 
tion to go on as it is at present, on the definite understanding 
that the ministers should not celebrate Holy Communion in 
the churches of the Establishment until they had been 
episcopally ordained. 

The Bishop seemed to me to be prepared to recognise what 
Father Kelly calls, in his book on the Reunion, the “ efficacy ” 
of Methodist Sacraments in contrast with their validity, and if 
the Methodists were in some fashion united with the Church 
of England he would not interfere with their ministers ad¬ 
ministering the Sacraments in their own places of worship. 

I said I would treat this as confidential. The Bishop said 
I need not mind about that. He was prepared to let me 
state it in my Reminiscences, if I liked. 

The fact that I pointed out to the Bishop was that in 
any such system the tendency would be for the ablest men 
in Methodism to be given high preferment in the Church. . . . 
A man like Hugh Price Hughes under such a system would 
have naturally become a bishop of the Church of England with 
his immense energy and ecclesiastical gifts. Influential preach¬ 
ers would be given canonries and the Wesleyan Methodist 
Society (to give it the old name, which would be the proper 

name in such a condition of things) would lose its best 
men. 

The real and obvious objection to this proposal is that the 
Methodists would say that they were being absorbed and 
destroyed. The Church would gain by the addition of a 
number of earnest lay preachers, who in the time after the 
War might be used with great advantage in the churches, for 
which it might not be possible to find clergy—small village 
churches—and Methodist energy and organisation would form 
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a valuable combination with the present activities of the Church 
of England. 

Another difficulty about the situation is that, although men 
who have been intimately associated with the Church of England, 
like Scott Lidgett, myself, and one or two others, are desirous 
of some modus vivendi, the ordinary Methodist might resent any 
scheme which he felt would reduce Methodism to the position 
of a sort of appendage to a powerful Established Church. I 
do not think that feeling would be justified, but it would exist. 

What I told the Bishop was that the all-important thing was 
for us to get to know one another better, and I should be very 
glad if he and other prelates, who are as anxious as he is for 
an increasing sense of unity to fill the minds of all Christians ,-j 
in England, would invite Methodist ministers to meet the - • 
clergy on various occasions and discuss matters freely face to £ 
face. I instanced a clergyman whom the Bishop knew who r ~ 
stands stiffly aloof from the Methodists. He said this was -j 
because they found it the simplest way of avoiding quarrels; 3 
but I said it ought to be possible for good men to meet to-^ 
gether and know one another, and the more they knew one.;, 
another the more they would appreciate each other’s work. | 
I told him how my experiences at the Fifty Club and the = 
Grindelwald Conference had deepened my convictions on this _■ 

P Tuesday, October 2nd, 1917.—To-day I wrote the following 
letter to the Bishop of Lincoln : 


My dear Bishop, . 

It was a great pleasure to me to have that conversation 

with you yesterday afternoon. I have been thinking a great 

deal about it since. . . 

There was one point that I never mentioned to you in our 

conversation, and I am very anxious to have your opinion about 
T 7 a Se time after the War the difficulty of gefr.gcura.es 
is going to be enormous, and there ought to be a developmen 
of lay preaching in the Church of England I have thought 
a great deal about this for years, because at Harrow, dun ?S , 
timewhen we were making additions to the Harrow cfagd, 
we had sermons in the Speech Room by some of the lay masters 
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—Howson, son of the Dean, Sir Arthur Hort, son of Bishop 
Westcott’s friend, Somerville, and other excellent men. How- 
son’s sermons were afterwards published in a little posthumous 
volume. They were really beautiful sermons. Directly the 
chapel was completed, the school went back there, and the 
mouths of the laymen were closed. Dear old Mr. Done 
Bushell, and a young master named Coke Norris, an excellent 
man, but not a great preacher, my friend Owen (an admirable 
preacher), and the head master divided the preaching. It was 
a great loss not to have the excellent sermons preached by the 
lay masters. 

It is only in a place like Harrow that one would have such a 
wealth of laymen, but I wonder whether it would be possible 
to use some of our best local preachers and some of our minis¬ 
ters by a licence from the Bishop permitting them to preach in 
the countiy churches. I hear that some clergyman, whose 
name I do not know, has gone on the Wesleyan plan and is 
having the local preachers preach for him in his parish, and that 
there is a regular interchange of pulpits there. 

I know perfectly well the objection that would be made on 
the part of a good many clergymen that these men would preach 
heretical doctrines. They might, from the standpoint of 
omitting a good deal of what would be called “ Catholic teach¬ 
ing,” but the sermons would certainly be as much in harmony 
with Church teaching in general as the sermons of different 
clergy are with one another to-day. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Henry S. Lunn. 


Thursday, December i^th, 1917.—I went to-day to lunch 
with Mrs. Asquith ; the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord and 
Lady Lovat, and Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey Collins were there. 
The conversation between the Prime Minister and the Arch¬ 
bishop was very interesting. The Archbishop was very much 
troubled about Henson’s appointment, and said he was already 
hearing the rumble of the coming storm in his postbag this 
morning. He was very interesting about the Speaker’s Com¬ 
mittee on the House of Lords, of which he is a member, which 
is rapidly nearing the completion of its report. He said that 
Lord Bryce was a perfect chairman of that committee, and 
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they both regretted that he was not chairman of the Irish 
Convention. Lord Bryce was full of energy, and even now 
would walk nearly five miles an hour. They also spoke in 
the highest terms of his marvellous scholarship. Mr. Asquith 
gave one or two instances of matters that he thought he knew 
something about when he began to talk to Lord Bryce. 

Mr. Asquith also spoke of Mr. }. M. Robertson, who was 
Bradlaugh’s colleague and successor as a leader of the 
Secularists. He said he was a very able man, but had been 
a total failure as a Minister. 

I walked to Westminster with Godfrey Collins, M.P. His 
view is that at present Lloyd George commands a majority in 
the country, but there is a growing feeling against the Govern¬ 
ment, which I think is generally regarded as the case. He 
does not look for an early peace. 

Thursday , January 10th, 1918.—I came up to London early 
and had a day at Endsleigh Gardens. Gregory, who is arrang¬ 
ing a visit to London House to meet the Bishops, came up to 
Endsleigh Gardens with Maldwyn Hughes and Armstrong, 
and had lunch with me at Euston. We had a long discussion 
after lunch about the proposed visit. Gregory has tried to 
keep the negotiations with the Bishops in the hands of men 
who are nearest to accepting Rattenbury’s idea of “ extended 
ordination.” Maldwyn Hughes is something of a Welsh 
Dissenter, but nevertheless he is touched with the influence 
of the Catholic ideal. He sums up his position with regard 
to the ministry in the sentence : “ Order but not Orders.” 

Thursday, January 31 st, 1918.—I attended a meeting to-day 
at London House at 11 a.m., the Bishop of London presiding. 
There were present, representing the Church of England, the 
Bishops of Oxford, Lincoln, Winchester, Peterborough, 
Chelmsford, Bishop Forrest Browne, formerly of Bristol, and 
the Bishop of Fredericton, Canada. Also Canon Masterman, 
G. W. E. Russell, Athelstan Riley and Sir Edward Clarke, 
Joynson-Hicks and Sir Robert Williams. 

The Methodists were represented by the following parsons: 
Dr Scott Lidgett, Dr. Workman, Benjamin Gregory, Henry 
Carter. J. Alfred Sharp, head of the Wesleyan Publishing 
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House, W. Armstrong, of the East Ham Mission, and C. E. 
Walters, who succeeded Hugh Price Hughes in the West 
London Mission before Rattenbury’s time. Gregory is the 
minister in charge of the East London Mission, and is the 
man who originally communicated with the Bishop of London 
and started the movement. The Wesleyan laymen were 
Walter Runciman, Sir Horace Marshall, Sir Ernest Lamb, 
Kingsley Wood, and myself. 

The Bishop submitted an agenda, which was very little 
adhered to. In his opening remarks he frankly faced the 
difficulties of the situation, and said that he thought he was 
right in suggesting that the question of Confirmation should 
not be pressed on Wesleyan ministers for the present genera¬ 
tion if the idea of a Preaching Order of which they might 
become members were to take shape. He thought that the 
gathering was a most important one, and that there ought to 
be a standing committee. There was already a standing com¬ 
mittee to promote union between the English Church and the 
Eastern Churches, and some of the Bishops of the Greek 
Church were on the committee. Let us have a similar body 
working for union between the Church of England and 
Methodism. 

At the conclusion of a prolonged and interesting discussion 
I said that I thought it was of great importance that we should 
not hurry this movement, and it would be disastrous at 
this stage to submit resolutions to bodies like the Wesleyan 
Conference or the Free Church Council. “ We here to-day,” I 
said, “ represent those in our own communion who are nearest 
to the Church of England. Wesleyan Methodists are nearer 
to the Church of England than are the other Methodist bodies. 
They again are nearer than the Congregationalists and Baptists. 
\\ e Free Churchmen stand together, and you are going to 
cause divisions at once if you try and introduce resolutions into 
our governing bodies. When Manning and Newman and 
Pusey and Keble set out to try and bring the Church of England 
back to its own formularies, they could not have carried a 
resolution m any Church gathering. We represent the Method¬ 
ism of John Wesley and not the Methodism of Dr. Bunting. 

II 
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It will take a long time to bring our people back to Wesley’s 
position, but do not let us hurry this matter by trying to bring 
forward proposals that will need the sanction of the Confer¬ 
ence.” I carried the meeting absolutely with me in this. I 
warned the Bishops that entering on a movement of this kind 
they must be prepared to do unpopular things. I reminded 
them that bishops in the past had been sent to the Tower, and 
that if they wished to carry through a great movement of this 
kind they must be prepared to take risks. 

Joynson-Hicks then spoke briefly, and moved that a com¬ 
mittee should be formed to arrange future meetings, and 
someone else seconded it. It was decided that the com¬ 
mittee should consist of the following : The Bishop of London, 
the Bishop of Chelmsford, Mr. Athelstan Riley, the Rev. 
Benjamin Gregory, the Rev. Dr. Workman, and myself. 

Runciman then proposed, and Sir Horace Marshall seconded, 
a vote of thanks to the Bishop of London for presiding. 

There was a most cordial tone about the gathering, and 
everyone took a frank expression of opinion in the friendliest 
way. I think there is every hope that the movement will lead 
to a better understanding, but organised union is generations 
ahead. 


CHAPTER XI 


THE ENDOWMENTS OF THE WELSH CHURCH 
I9II-I916 

In the autumn of 1909 I was greatly troubled by the provisions 
of the Welsh Bill. The further the controversy proceeded, the 
more fatal the conditions as to disendowment seemed to be to 
the cause of Christian unity in Great Britain. 

I had always strongly held that the Church, and the cause of 
religion generally, suffered much by the establishment of 
religion in any country. In my university days I had spoken 
in this sense in the College Historical Society, and in political 
speeches from time to time I had taken up the same position. 
I believed then, and I believe still, the truth of St. Theodoret’s 
comment on the conversion of Constantine, “ This day is 
poison poured into the Church of Christ.” I never wavered 
in the conviction that State aid and control of religion resulted 
in infinite mischief to the Church. But during all these years I 
had never found myself able to make a speech in support of 
disendowment. 

The Welsh Church Bill was now before the Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment, and I felt it my duty as a member of the Liberal party 
carefully to study the question of disendowment. I wrote to 
the Liberation Society for their literature. When I received 
their reply I felt with Milton, « The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed. On the other hand, the more I read the more 
1 found to confirm my own instinctive feeling that the Free 

were wrong in supporting the ■“ 

nj."‘ he 'n' f UtUmi1 of , « ,I « Canon Hensley Henson, now 
Bishop of Durham, wrote a letter to The Times appealing to the 

Noneonfornusts ,° make some protest against the measure 
had never spoken to or communicated with Canon Hensley 

I63 
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Henson, and without consultation with any ecclesiastic or 
politician, I sat down one Sunday morning at the end of 
November 1911 to write a letter to The Times. 

In this letter I appealed to those leaders of the Free Churches 
who dreaded the struggle about temporalities with which the 
religious life of the nation was threatened, to enter into con¬ 
ference with representative Churchmen, and see if it were not 
possible to recommend to the Government and the nation such 
amendments to the Bill of 1909 as would clear the Free Churches 
from the imputation of attempting to despoil a Christian com¬ 
munity that was doing good work. I urged them to take this 
course, notwithstanding their conviction that it was necessary 
to free religion from the trammels of the State. I pointed out 
that in 1892 the Bishop of St. David’s, then Dean Owen of St. 
\ sa ph’s wrote in the Review of the Churches a plea that every 
effort should be made to keep in check the asperities of the 
conflict on Welsh Disestablishment. Later on, Dr. Owen 
came to my house and asked me personally, as president of the 
Reunion Conferences which met in Switzerland from 1892 to 
I goc to call together a conference of the leaders of both sides 
to see if anything could be done in this direction, and to ask the 
Bishop of London to preside. Bishop Temple, in the campaign 
for the reform of the music-halls, had willingly consented, in 
response to my request to unite with Nonconformists m that 
effort, but on this occasion he did not see his way' • P n 
over a conference on “ Disendowment and Dtsestabhstat 
because he felt that such a conference "odd £ • 

I now suggested the formation of a Round Table Conference, 
which should consist of English and Weis.representatives of 
the Church of England and the Free Churches. 

, concluded the letter as I began on the^nalno*. 
annealing to those who had worked with me in the past, 
of the Members of the Government whose names were o.the 
back of the* 1909 Bill had honoured me with their fnendsbp. 

This friendship had‘ 

rdTidrhem, often at S- cost to m^lMn. to 
might have led some for whose opimon I cared greatly reg 
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me as half-hearted. But when I realised the great issues 
involved, the infinite damage to religion that would come from 
three years of bitter strife in which the future of the English 
Church as a whole would be believed to be at stake, I felt it an 
absolute duty to take action. 

Having drafted the letter, I went in the evening to call on my 
friend, Sir Jesse Herbert, Political Secretary to the Chief Whip 
of the Liberal party. To my surprise, he said at once : “ You 
are doing the right thing in endeavouring to form a Conciliation 
Committee. I do not like our taking the money. This ques¬ 
tion ought to be settled by agreement.” 

On Monday morning I telephoned to Mrs. Asquith to know 
if I could see the Prime Minister, and she invited me to lunch, 
as they were alone that day. I said to Mr. Asquith: “ I do not 
want to do anything disloyal to our friendship. At the same 
time I feel it a matter of conscience to send this letter to The 
Times.” He replied at once that he could not object to my 
action, but he did not believe there was any possibility of my 
action affecting the issue. I then telegraphed to the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury to know whether I could see him on this 
question. He replied inviting me to lunch with him at Canter¬ 
bury. It was the week in which Punch published a cartoon 
apropos of the King’s visit to the Indian Durbar and putting 
the Great Seal into commission, which represented the four 
whom the King nominated to act for him—the Duke of Con¬ 
naught, the Archbishop, the Lord Chancellor, and Lord 
Morley bowing to one another and saying, “Nous sommes le 
Roi. This cartoon furnished some amusement at lunch 
After lunch the Archbishop said to me : “ I am not going to 
“ e , a bridge for Asquith. If the Church were not estab¬ 
lished, I should not advocate establishment, but I am the head 

of the Established Church, and I must defend the Church 
which I represent.” 


I returned to London and saw leading men on both sides 
and was surprised by my reception, which was most favourable 
m all quarters, with the exception of Welsh Nonconformists 
w om I asked to join, who refused point-blank. Canon Hensley 
Henson joined the committee at once, as also did Dr. Scott 
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Lidgett and Dr. Monro Gibson, ex-presidents of the Free 
Church Council. I went that week to Oxford and saw Bishop 
Gore and Canon Scott Holland, both of whom consented to act 
on the committee. 

I called on that veteran Nonconformist, Dr. John Clifford, 


who had been my co-editor in days gone by, and his kindliness 
of spirit was never more shown than on this occasion. He said 
to me: “You cannot ask me to join your committee after having 
been president of the Liberation Society for twenty-five years, 
but will you preach for me next Sunday ? ’ which I did. 

After my letter appeared I heard from the Bishop of Lincoln 
to say that he had read it in The Times, and would like to join 
the committee. Sir Edward Fry, the distinguished judge 
whose career has added fresh lustre to the record of that great 


Quaker family, consented to become president. 

The committee consisted of thirteen members on each side, 
and included Dr. Gore, Bishop of Oxford ; Dr. Charles Hicks, 
Bishop of Lincoln; Dr. Scott Lidgett and Dr. Shakespeare, 
ex-presidents of the National Free Church Council; Dr. 
Selbie Principal of Mansfield College, and other equally 
representative men. They prepared a memorial suggesting 
important financial modifications in the Bill, and appointed a 
deputation to meet the Prime Minister, the Home Secretary,and 
Mr. Ellis Griffith on Wednesday afternoon, June 19th, 1912. 
Mr. Asquith promised most careful consideration to certain 
points in the memorial, and the members of our committee 
were greatly pleased at the way in which they had been received. 
Nevertheless, the long Parliamentary struggle of 1912 yeWed 
little to those who shared our views, and the Bill, slightly 
modified, passed through the Commons. .... .• 

When war was declared in August 1914. the whole situation 
changed, and in order to achieve the unity of the whole king 
dom the Government agreed to a Suspensory Act for ot e 
Home Rule Act and the Welsh Church Act which had just been 
passed, but which had not yet come into operation. 

P Unhappily Mr. McKenna failed to realise how entirely 
diverse werl the effects of the Suspensory Act on the Home 
Rule Act and on the Welsh Church Act, in giving six months 
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delay after the War to the former and bringing the latter into 
operation at the end of the War. Strong feeling was excited 
amongst Church people by this injustice. Lord Crewe had 
expressed sympathy with the Church in the House of Lords, 
and the Prime Minister had made a corresponding statement in 
the House of Commons, but nothing was actually done to 
mitigate what the Archbishop in the House of Lords, with 
justice, called “a grievous wrong ... largely due to a misunder¬ 
standing.” 

In November 1914 Lord Hugh Cecil, in The Times , appealed 
to Free Churchmen to deal equal justice to the Welsh Church 
and to the Irish party, and in the first week of January 1915 I 
decided to issue, entirely on my own responsibility, an appeal 
much more extended than had been the purpose of our 
conciliation committee. I therefore sent out the following 
memorial for signature. 

To the Right Hon. H. H. Asquith, M.P., 

We, the undersigned, respectfully appeal to you as the 
Head of His Majesty’s Government, in view of the great eco¬ 
nomic and financial pressure resulting from the War, felt by 
citizens of all religious communions, and amongst them by 
members of the Welsh Church, to bring before the Houses 
of Parliament such modifications of the Act for the Disestab¬ 
lishment and Disendowment of the Church in Wales, as shall 
involve the repeal of all those clauses which deprive the Church 
of any of its temporalities. 

I received about 1,500 signatures to this memorial, including 

some that were received after the memorial had been forwarded 
to Mr. Asquith. 

A little later the Duke of Devonshire introduced into the 
House of Lords a second Suspensory Bill, the object of which 
was to make the Irish and Welsh measures come into operation 
on the same date. Thereupon I issued a second letter on 
rebruary nth, in which I referred to Dr. Scott Lidgett’s 
statement that the Act dealt much more harshly with the 
Church m Wales than it did with the Irish Church. It only 
postponed the disendowment until September 18th, iqic or 
the end of the War, whichever should be the later date. Alreadv 
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poor parishes, in which the incumbent had died since the War 
began, were carrying on their work under conditions of great 
financial difficulty ; and the Church in Wales was condemned 
at once to make arrangements for dealing with the situation 
unless Parliament intervened. 

The result of this appeal was about 2,000 signatures in all, of 
which 1,389 were sent in to the Prime Minister previous to the 
first date fixed for the discussion of the Duke of Devonshire s 
measure, which was within about a week of the issue of the 
memorial. 

Notwithstanding the attitude of the Welsh party,the Govern¬ 
ment decided that they must bow to public opinion, and at an 
interview that I had with the Duke of Devonshire he said to 
me : “I have had a message from Beauchamp to say that he 
and Crewe will meet Robert Cecil and myself to settle the terms 
of the compromise.” The Duke expressed his view that the 
two memorials which I had promoted had entirely changed the 
situation. This proved to be the case. Mr. Lloyd George 
followed up the private conference with a speech in the House 
of Commons in which he executed a volte face which astounded 
his Welsh friends, and concluded a speech in which he set out 
the Government’s change of attitude by saying to his fellow- 
Welshmen : “ You will get more in the credit and honour of 
Wales, in the fact that our country has behaved with dignity m 

the great hour that has come to it. ^ , 

The question was not settled for some time, and during two 
years of the War I devoted my time to writing a work on the 
question of Disendowment, which was never published. Just 
as the book was set up in type, the Bishop of St. Dated s, who 
was aware of my self-imposed task, wrote to say that: there was 
no necessity to publish the book. The Government had agreed 
on terms satisfactory to the Welsh Church. In accordance 
with this agreement, the Act was modified by the Welsh 

Clies) Act, passed in . W Under .has »-£ 
extra sum of about one million pounds was granted by Park 
ment to the Church in Wales, mainly in compensationfordie 
increased value of tithes since the passing of the Principal Ac , 
"w£\»« 4. and die date of Disestablishment was 


in 
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finally settled on March 31st, 1920. The Bishop of St. David’s 
told me that the Church in Wales was about one million pounds 
better off as the result of these negotiations. 

These facts in the history of Disestablishment of the Welsh 
Church proved beyond dispute that the relation between Dis¬ 
establishment and Disendowment is a purely arbitrary one, and 
that the amount of disendowment that must necessarily 
accompany Disestablishment is itself arbitrary, and depends 
upon the will of the Ministers, the temper of Parliament, and 
the attitude of the nation. It is therefore quite clear that if the 
English Church should be faced with Disestablishment, the 
question of the amount of the revenues which it must sacrifice 
as a necessary step towards securing that freedom which is 
enjoyed by the non-established Churches, is fixed by no 
principle of ethics, and that Disendowment is not an integral 
part of a measure of Disestablishment. 

The enthronement of the Archbishop of Wales took place on 
June 1st, 1920, in the Cathedral Church of St. Asaph’s, and 
was, as Dr. Edwards points out in his autobiography, an event 
without precedent in Wales, and there is no record of a similar 
ceremony in the two English provinces. Wales made it a 
national festival. The Archbishop of Canterbury preached 
the sermon, after which the Archbishop of Wales put on his 
mitre, and received the professions of his Suffragans, who made 
their oath of due obedience to him. This was followed by the 
presentation by the Archbishop of Canterbury, as Primate, of 
their Archbishop to the Welsh people. It must have been an 
intensely interesting occasion. In front of the dais were seated 
Prince Arthur of Connaught, with Mr. Henry Gladstone, Lord 
Lieutenant of the County, and the Prime Minister, Mr. Lloyd 
George. At the banquet which followed, the toast of “ The 
Archbishop of Wales ” was proposed by Mr. Lloyd George, 
who recognised that a controversy which had embittered 
Welsh life for so many years was now ended by peace without 
complete victory for either part. The Prime Minister and the 
Government had conceded to the Archbishop and the Welsh 
Church a practical recognition that “ A Free Church in a Free 
State ” is not incompatible with the retention by the Church of 
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its inherited, property. The Church in its due and justifiable 
triumph showed through its chief representative adequate 
courtesy to its erstwhile enemy, who at long last had recog¬ 
nised the injustice of the attempt of 1895 - St. Asaph in temper 
and spirit was now far removed from Canossa. The Emperor 
lay in the snowy ditch outside the Pope’s palace. Mr. Lloyd 
George sat at the Archbishop’s banqueting-table. Tempora 
mutantur nos et mutamur in illis. 



CHAPTER XII 

NATIONAL AND INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCES 

The First Murren Conference, 1923 

After the War it was possible for me to undertake the renewal 
of the task which I had begun in 1891 with the founding of 
The Review of the Churches and the Conferences on the Re¬ 
union of Christendom at Grindelwald. An interval of thirty- 
one years had elapsed since that first Conference of 1892. A 
generation had passed away. Bishop Perowne, Hugh Price 
Hughes, Charles Berry, Newman Hall, Joseph Parker, P£re 
Hyacinthe, Theodore Monod, and many other leaders of the 
Churches had already joined the fathers, and the moss was 
growing on their tombs. 

The Conference of 1892-1895 had been largely occupied 
with the Lambeth Quadrilateral of 1888. The great document 
“ An Appeal to all Christian People ” issued by the Lambeth 
Conference of 1920 had suggested in Clause XIII a new line 
of approach to the question of Christian Unity. With great 
wisdom the Conference had urged that all communions should 
join in moral and social reform. 

It therefore seemed fitting that a special conference of the 
leaders of the Churches should meet to consider this especial 
clause, and see how far it was possible in response to this appeal 
to unite the forces of Christendom in a common attack upon the 
great social evils of the day—Mammon, War, Pauperism, the 
conflict between Capital and Labour, Gambling, Intemper¬ 
ance, Impurity. 

Accordingly I wrote to the Archbishop of Canterbury (Dr. 
Randall Davidson) in the summer of 1922, and asked if I could 
meet him at Geneva, where he was preaching in Calvin’s 
Cathedral that great sermon which he addressed to the League 
of Nations. Mention has been made of that meeting in refer- 
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ring to my decision to recommence The Review of the Churches. 

I proposed to the Archbishop of Canterbury that I should 
undertake to invite Christian leaders to meet at Miirren as my 
guests for the journey from their own homes and for their 
stay in that Alpine resort during the period of the Conference. 

It was obvious that during the generation which had elapsed 
since the meetings of the Grindelwald Conference thought 
had undergone a revolution. The Great War had passed into 
history, but it had left behind it a terrible legacy of hatred and 
strife between the nations. The flight of the aeroplane and the 
Zeppelin, the mysteries of the wireless telephone, and the 
invention of the deadly submarine were not more remarkable 
than the change in men’s political and philosophical conception, 
and it was to be hoped that some corresponding change would 
bring Christian men of all kinds into union in a common attack 

upon social evils. . 

The Churches found themselves confronted with a modem 
paganism. Father Figgis, that great thinker of the Community 
of the Resurrection, said in his book, Religion at the Cross¬ 
roads : “ There are no longer grounds for believing that the 
Western world is Christian now in a sense in which it was not 
in the period immediately preceding the peace of the Church 
under Constantine the Great.” This considered judgment 
might or might not be justified by the facts of the day, but we 
were mistaken if we took as the most serious portent the 
challenge of Bolshevism to our modem civilisation. Thepro- 
lem before us was to replace the tyranny of man by the liberty 
of Christ-the rule of Christ for the rule of emperor, army, or 

S The most serious challenge of the Church came from modem 

hitherto men had been dominated by a “ mistaken regard fo 
beheved ,0 be 1 DivineUws, andthe—> 
belief in the sanctity of human life. Ihey - 

charitable societies influenced by the Spirit of Our Lord 
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in the past done “ more injury to the race than black death or 
small-pox.” 

These writers, again quoting their own words, declared that 
“ man’s trail is littered with the wrecks of dead civilisations and 
dotted with the graves of promising people stricken by an un¬ 
timely end.” They argued that civilisation might be wrong 
in protecting from the blind and cruel forces of nature those 
who had better perish. 

The question that the Conference was asked to consider 
was whether the Churches, speaking as one unit and expressing 
the will of the whole Church, could not by Christian influence 
decide, in harmony with the will of God, issues in national and 
international affairs. The Lambeth Conference of 1920 had 
bidden the members of the Anglican communion everywhere 
to join with those who were not of her fold in the endeavour 
to hasten the coming of the kingdom of God. To help in the 
achievement of this high end was the object of this Conference 
of 1923. 

The questions discussed have been the subject of so many 
conferences since that date, including the notable gathering of 
the C.O.P.E.C. Conference under the presidency of the present 
Archbishop of York, Dr. William Temple, which assembled 
in Birmingham a little later, that it is not necessary to say more 
than that the general object of the Miirren Conference was 
specially to call the attention of the Churches to these questions. 

The Bishop of Bradford (now Bishop of Worcester), in 
summing up the results of the first Miirren Conference, said : 

“ i* It was borne in upon us that the Church has a real 
power to influence the country aright in its social and inter¬ 
national policies, but it must be organised if it is to be effectual. 
Sir Donald Maclean’s speech, in which he drew upon his 
seventeen years’ experience of the House of Commons, and 
showed how really sensitive to public opinion are the Govern¬ 
ments of to-day, made a great impression on the Conference. 

2. The Church should not be afraid to mix in politics when 
the Christian voice should make itself heard. Mr. Isaac Foot, 
M.P., reminded us that we should be ready for united action 
when the Committee on the Taxation of Betting should issue 
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its report. There has been too much timidity in this respect 
in the past, and especially perhaps on the part of the Anglican 
Church. 

“ 3. There are, and are likely to remain, profound differences 
amongst Christians as to the application of the Christian Gospel 
in matters such as Remarriage after Divorce, Gambling, Pro¬ 
perty and Industry, etc. A great deal of loose thinking is 
prevalent on these subjects, as Dr. Carnegie Simpson so ably 
showed us, and we owed him a great debt for his help in this 

“ a Only in such an atmosphere as we had at Miirren could 
these difficulties and misunderstandings ever be solved—an 
atmosphere of friendliness and frank outspokenness, where the 
expressions of deep convictions found a sympathetic hearing 
and a reasoned reply.” 

The Second Murren Conference, 1924 

The views of Dr. Perowne expressed the general opinion of 
the leaders of the Churches who had gathered in Murren, and 
I undertook to invite a second and larger Conference. 

In the interval between the two Conferences the great 
gathering of Copec (Conference on Politics Economics, and 
Civics), under the presidency of Dr. Temple then Bishop d 
Manchester, toot place in the summer of W Th s ^ 
inn was described by the Bishop of Winchester, Dr. "cods, 
asking in many respects, the most remarkable meetingever 
held in British Christendom. It was notable in my experience 
as the occasion when I first met tto remarkabU. 
genius, DnNatan "^Sea^ 

Vtak” held!, Stockholm in 1925 ™ his brilliant 

He came to bi^withme Z 

"yltThave had the 

have been looking forward .<£ "g* ^ 

zttzzsz r-£—-*• 
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Murren Conference, as members of the Stockholm Conference 
which was to take place the next year. 

He told me an amusing incident of his last predecessor but 
one in the See of Upsala. The Archbishop was sitting in his 
room one day, and a message came up that a certain young 
bishop of the English Church had called, and would like to see 
him. The Archbishop sent down word that he was very sorry, 
but was too busily engaged, and he said that he would not have 
anything to do with a bishop of the English Church, as they 
were very Calvinistic and their orders were not valid. The 
young Bishop was Dr. Randall Davidson, then Bishop of 
Rochester, later to become Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Archbishop Soderblom said : “ I attach the greatest impor¬ 
tance to meeting many of the men whom you have coming. 
It is an absolute benediction to hear Bishop Talbot pray, and I 
would go a long way to meet some of these Labour Ministers 
who are coming, as I wanted them to come the next year to 
Stockholm, to the ‘ Universal Conference on Life and Work.’ ” 

I asked the Archbishop, after this discussion, whether he 
would like me to invite any special guests to dinner. He 
welcomed my suggestion, and asked me to invite Baron von 
Pechmann, a Bavarian nobleman who had come over to attend 
the Copec Conference, and who was feeling very much em¬ 
bittered because of the Versailles Treaty. He suggested that 

I should also invite the Bishop of Winchester and Dr. Henrv 
Atkinson. J 


We had a very delightful party ; Archbishop Soderblom was 

stmp y rimming over with incidents and comments on men 
and things. 


r. Atkinson is a very interesting man, and told some very 
amusing stories. He had just been seeing Count Bernsdorff, 
whom I knew in the old days before the War. Bernsdorff, he 
said, never met him without having another good story to tell. 

,°!! e T th f he was at a dinner with President Roose- 

healffTnf 6 rCSldent told tllls stor y- He was proposing the 
th - % !: 1 ™ n c named Strauss, whose son was a Member of 

“ Wh,n b T • 88 was ver y deaf > and R **evelt said : 

en I invited Mr. Strauss’s son to become a Member of the 
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Cabinet, I had no idea that he was a Jew, and I did not find it 
out for three months.” When Strauss got up to reply, he said: 
“ I do not know what the President has been saying, but I am 
quite sure it was something very nice about me. I remember 
when he was forming his Cabinet, he sent for me, and said: 

‘ Now, Strauss, I want you to tell me the name of the Jew who 
you think would serve me best,’ and I mentioned my son.” 

I told Baron von Pechmann about my visit to Munich, and 
the Municipal Banquet in the old Rathaus when Baron 
Podewyls the Prime Minister, Herr von Borscht the Ober- 
burgomaster, and Dr. Sieper spoke to represent the Bavarians, 
and Lord Lyveden, Sir John Gorst, and I spoke for the 
Municipal Committee. “ Oh,” he said, “ I was at that dinner, 
and I also came to the royal residence to the dinner that 


Prince Rupprecht gave you.” 

His attitude was very tragic, and he said that things were 
really terrible. The Roman Catholics were combining with 
the Socialists to crush the Protestants. They simply used 
their vote as a means of bargaining, to the benefit of the Roman 
Church, whatever was the result to anyone else, and in this 
way the irreligious Socialists of Germany were being supported 
in their endeavour to crush the Lutherans. 

I assured him of the intense sympathy of many Englishmen 
with him in this time of trial. On a recent visit to Munich the 
previous year I had sent a cheque to the Minister of the Interior 
for the poor children. There were many in England who did 
not want to see the Germans destroyed. He said, with tears 
in his eyes: “ When England went to the Congress of Vienna, 
after the Napoleonic Wars, she did all she could 
France on a sound basis ; when she went to Versailles, she did 
everything she could to destroy Germany.” There were a good 
many people, I assured him, in England who did not endorse 
the election policy of Lloyd George, nor the policy of Clemen 
ceau and Po'incaie, and who hoped to see Germany restored 
to the comity of nations, and to her place in the world. 

He said in his rather broken English : „ 

•• You have poured balm into my heart to-n'gh ■ 
Archbishop said: “ You have been doing splendid 
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to-night. I wish it were possible to heal these terrible wounds, 
but they are very deep. The legacy of the War is appalling.” 

Archbishop Soderblom came to the second Miirren Con¬ 
ference, and on the last Sunday in August 1924 preached a 
remarkable sermon, in the course of which he said : “ Long 
before the creation of the Faith and Order Movement, or any 
other of the numerous modern strivings for Christian unity, a 
man followed a divine inspiration in summoning in 1892 the 
first Grindelwald Conference and in continuing those gather¬ 
ings and taking them up again in this unrivalled cathedral, 
where we have come to praise God’s sacred Name and to listen 
to His voice. This cathedral is orientated, though not 
west-east, but north-south. Ice-capped peaks form the 
walls. The deep, green valley is the central alley, leading from 
the entrance gate up towards the choir. Grindelwald, Wengen 
on the one side, and Miirren, Gimmelwald on the other, form, 
as it were, the rows of benches. The rushing sounds of sing¬ 
ing water from beneath Lauterbrunnen throughout the valley 
and the rolling echoes of thunder constitute the many-voiced 
organ. And in the shining white mystery of the Berner Ober- 
land in the south we imagine the altar, sometimes hidden, 
sometimes unveiled for awful adoration and worship.” None 
who were present will forget his marvellous voice in the triple 
“ Amen ” which rang through the open windows and down the 
valley. 

It is impossible to speak too highly of the effect of this 
gathering upon those who met during that notable September 
in Miirren. Miss Evelyn Bunting, who was present at the 
Grindelwald Conference in 1895 with her father, my valued 
friend, Sir Percy Bunting, and who is now herself editing The 
Contemporary Review , wrote to me after the Conference : “ It 
is an immense advance on Grindelwald of old. Perhaps I 
have forgotten a good bit by now—but what struck me so much 
this time was the beautiful humility of the leading men; whether 
they were big in reputation or less, they were equally humble. 
That seemed to me the very foundation for mutual understand¬ 
ing.” The Rev. Principal Platt, of Handsworth College, 
Birmingham, who wrote an admirable paper on the Holy 
12 
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Communion, was, unknown to me, present at Grindelwald 
as a young man. He wrote : “ As the events of those delight¬ 
ful ten days fall into retrospect,their significance becomes more 
and more valuable and suggestive. They were unique. 
Although I had had a memorable experience of your Grindel¬ 
wald Conference of 1894, I was not quite prepared for the 
experience which Miirren has demonstrated this year of the 
most remarkable growth in the spirit of ‘ Re-union ’ since then. 
Compared with Miirren, Grindelwald is ‘ as moonlight unto 
sunlight and as water unto wine.’ ” 

The Lambeth Conference Continuation Committee 

From the Council of Niccea to Lambeth .—June 19th, a.d. 325, 
is the widely accepted date on which the Council of Nicasa, 
under the presidency of the Emperor Constantine, concluded 
its great doctrinal debate. Its deliberations culminated in the 
signature of the Creed which formed the basis of the Nicene 
Creed as we know it to-day in a form w’hich has been modified 
and added to slightly by later councils. It was an interesting 
coincidence that sixteen centuries later, on June 19th, a.d. 
1925, our joint committee of representatives of the Lambeth 
Continuation Committee and the Federal Council of Evan¬ 
gelical Free Churches met for its last session under the 
presidency of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and sent forward 
the agreed report to the Federal Council. The Archbishop 
of Canterbury, in the remarks with which he concluded our 
session, said that the importance of the documents was very 
great. The Hampton Court Conference in 1604 had only lasted 
three or four days. Our decisions had taken months and years. 
We had occupied twenty-two days in committee, covering a 
period of four years. “ We might well thank God,” he said, 

“ for the pains that had been taken.” 

It is an interesting fact that, as is so common in nominally 
English gatherings of theologians, the most prominent fipres 
were Scotsmen. Archbishop Randall Davidson and Arch¬ 
bishop Lang on the one side, and Dr. Carnegie Simpson Dr 
R. C. Gillie, and Dr. Garvie on the other, represented North 
Britain with a weight of ability which will be recognised at 
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once. The Archbishop of York (Dr. Lang) had taken the 
greatest interest in all the proceedings since the Lambeth 
Conference of Bishops. He was chairman of the committee of 
the Lambeth Conference which dealt with this question of 
Reunion, and his influence had been very powerful in all the 
discussions. On the Free Church side the dialectical gifts 
and philosophic power of Dr. Carnegie Simpson, combined 
with his desire to arrive at some practical conclusion, had been 
of the greatest value to the committee. The services rendered 
by Dr. Garvie, in conference with Bishop Frere, in drawing up 
the memorandum which is published under their name were 
sufficiently indicated by the importance of that memorandum. 
At the conclusion of the session, the Archbishop of York said 
that he doubted whether ever in history representatives of six 
Churches had met in a spirit of such frankness, friendship, and 
cordiality. He said he felt very hopeful for the future. He 
believed that what had been done had been worth doing. The 
spirit in which it had been done would profoundly influence 
the attitude of the Church of England in future towards the 
other communions in this country. 

Dr. Scott Lidgett said that the last word must be with the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, but he would take that oppor¬ 
tunity of saying how much he and the Free Churchmen 
present, and the Free Churches generally, realised the impor¬ 
tance of the spirit of the Lambeth appeal. This spirit has 
come to stay and to prevail. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury, in concluding the session, 
made some of the remarks which have already been quoted, 
and finished by saying that what had happened there would 
stand out as an incident of very great importance in the 
history of the whole Church and of the nation. 

The Free Church Response to Lambeth 

The resolutions which we passed at the Federal Council of 
the Evangelical Free Churches of England on September 22nd, 
1925, m reply to the “ Appeal to all Christian People ” of the 
Lambeth Conference of Archbishops and Bishops, form an 
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historic document of the greatest importance to British 
Christianity, which marks the high-water level of reconcili¬ 
ation reached since the division which followed the Reforma¬ 
tion in this country. The Savoy Conference (April to July 
1661) and other discussions of the Stuart period took place 
before the Act of Uniformity, and the consequent growth of 
Dissent had divided English religious life into two separated 
and largely hostile camps. The last three generations have 
marked a steadily growing spirit of unity and a great diminu¬ 
tion of theological bitterness.. 

Amongst those present at our final gathering of the Federal 
Council were Mr. Whitley, the Speaker of the House of 
Commons, Mr. Runciman, Sir Robert Perks, Sir Walter Essex, 
and other lay leaders of the Free Churches, together with a 
very powerful representation of the Free Church clergy. The 
Council is a body elected by the different Churches, and is an 
assembly of great weight and influence. 

The Times , in an exceedingly able and well-informed leading 
article, summarised the situation revealed by the reply of the 
Free Churches to Lambeth. It recognised the great advance 
in the Nonconformist position with reference to Episcopacy, 
which in the past had been looked upon as a thing of simster 


omen. , . . , 

Another vital question dealt with in The Times leading article 

is that of the validity of the Free Church ministry. On this 
point The Times rightly emphasised the remarkable sentence 
in the report accepted by the Anglican representatives, that 
“ the ministries of the Free Churches which imply a sincere 
intention to preach Christ’s word and administer the Sacra¬ 
ment as Christ has ordained, and to which authority so to do 
has been solemnly given, are real ministries «f the Word and 
Sacraments in the Universal Church. The Free Churc 
conclusion on this point was that this statement removed any 
necessity for the reordination of such ministers, and on this 
The Times said : “ This conclusion to the ordinary observer is 
obvious and natural and indeed even irresistible. 

The article urged that if the full import of these conclusions 
were grasped, it lould be seen that the four years of discussion 
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have been by no means fruitless. Real progress had been made, 
At the same time what was now needed was a great campaign of 
enlightenment. 

The arguments that have convinced those who met at Lam¬ 
beth needed explaining and reiterating in every town and 
village, in every church and chapel in the country. It 
remained to be seen, notwithstanding the optimism of the 
leader-writer of The Times , whether the Church of England as 
a whole will ultimately endorse the admissions of its distin¬ 
guished representatives in the joint committee. Richard 
Baxter in 1661 found this question of reordination a complete 
obstacle to his efforts for reunion. His experience has been 
repeated in all subsequent efforts to the present time, but 
Southern India is finding a possible solution to this problem. 
How far it will be successful one cannot say. 

The Stockholm Conference 

It was my privilege to be British treasurer at Stockholm for 
the great gathering of the Life and Work Conference at Stock¬ 
holm. The great vision of the Archbishop of Upsala of a 
united conference of all Christian communions on the applica¬ 
tion to Life and Work of the teaching of Jesus Christ was real¬ 
ised, and constituted one of the most striking events in the 
history of religion. For the first time sincq the final division 
in the thirteenth century between East and West, the Patriarchs 
of the Orthodox Church and Bishops of the Western Church, 
and leading representatives of all the principal communions, 
with one exception, met in a great gathering to see how far they 
could agree upon unity of method and how far they are one in 
purpose. The exception was, of course, and unfortunately, 
that of the Church of Rome, which declined the invitation of 
the Archbishop and his fellow-presidents, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the Partriarch of Constantinople, and Dr. Arthur 
Judson Brown, of the American Presbyterian Church. Other¬ 
wise there was no great branch of the Church of Christ which 
was not represented. These facts justified the comparison with 
the Council of Nicaea by the King of Sweden in the opening of 
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the Conference, when he bade welcome to representatives of 
the Church from the old world and the new, from Orthodox 
and Evangelic Christendom, to the capital of Sweden, He 
referred to that gathering at Nicsea sixteen hundred years ago 
and declared that the meeting now held after more than a 
millennium and a half had a not less important aim. The 
Conference hoped to lay the foundations for peace and mutual 
trust in the hearts of men, and with these wishes and hopes he 
declared the Conference open. None who were present in the 
cathedral at Stockholm can ever forget the entry of the King 
and Queen and Court, followed by the ecclesiastical procession, 
which included the President, Dr. Soderblom, Archbishop of 
Upsala, Archbishop Germanos of Thyatira representing the 
(Ecumenical Patriarch of Constantinople, the Pope and Patri¬ 
arch of Alexandria, the Bishop of Winchester representing the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Archbishop of Dublin, the 
Bishop of Lichfield, and Bishops from the Orthodox Church, 
the Jacobite Church, the Syrian Church, America, the British 
Dominions, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Finland, and Sweden. 
The Patriarch of Alexandria, in his response to the Kings 
speech, declared that he saw “ as in an ecstasy the great 
Emperor Constantine opening by a declaration inspired from on 
high the first (Ecumenical Synod, whose decisions had connnned 
the verities of the Christian faith for the whole world. The 
Bishop of Winchester, in an utterance worthy of the occasion, 
emphasised the necessity for Christendom to face the problems 
of democracy and the social life of the world, to help to set our 
life and work on the only basis that will endure and to to 
secure that true liberty and fraternity on which civilisation 

d< Times and manners have greatly changed since the days of 
oeneral councils. The scene at the Conned of Chalcedon 
described by the Greek historian seemed incredible to any who 

witnessed the wonderful procession along the nave rf Smd- 

r\.thedral when the Patriarch of Alexandria and Aren 
b^opGemsno s '' Vr ^ ese!lt * 1 '^ the Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in all their pontifical robes, marched side by si e ■ up • t■ 
the altar. This historian says that at the Council of 



the Patriarch of Alexandria kicked his brother Patriarch of 
Constantinople “ like a wild ass ” till the unfortunate man died 
of his injuries. Urbanity and friendliness deepened into 
brotherliness as the days passed by, and characterised the whole 
of the proceedings. The city of Stockholm was interested in 
our proceedings, and crowds gathered at the station to see our 
arrival and to witness the return from various excursions, but 
we could not say that they were as perfectly interested in the 
subjects discussed as was the case at Constantinople of which 
occasion the historian writes: 

“ This city is full of mechanics and slaves who are all pro¬ 
fessed theologians, and preach in the shops and the streets. 
Ask one of them to change you a coin, and he will tell you 
wherein the Son and the Father differ; inquire the price of a 
loaf, you will be told that the Son is inferior to the Father; 
call for your bath, the answer is that the Son was made out of 
nothing.” 

Through all the discussions at Stockholm, in contrast with 
Constantinople in a.d. 381, there sounded one consistent note, 
“ Can civilisation be saved from the dangers which now threaten 
it?” 

World Conference on Faith and Order, Lausanne, 1927 

It had been my privilege, at the request of Bishop Brent, the 
President of the Conference, Mr. Charles E. Hughes, now 
President of the Supreme Court, and Mr. Wickersham, for¬ 
merly United States Attorney-General, to speak in many 
American cities in support of the proposal to hold a World 
Conference of Faith and Order at Lausanne. On the nomina¬ 
tion of Bishop Brent I was now appointed by the Committee to 
be one of the six chairmen of the Conference and to preside at 
the discussion of the Eucharist at one of the six open sessions 
of the Conference. Therefore I had a special interest in this 
gathering of five hundred representatives of seventy com¬ 
munions and more than thirty nations. 

There was a striking fitness in the place in which the Con¬ 
ference opened its proceedings. The Cathedral of Lausanne 
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dates back to a.d. 1275, when Rudolf of Hapsburg, the first 
member of that historic family to be elected Emperor of the 
Holy Roman Empire, was present at the consecration of this 
ancient cathedral. Now, shortly after the fall of the last ill- 
fated member of that family, the Churches of Christendom, 
with the exception of the Church of Rome, met together to 
consider how they might unite their forces in the attack upon 
the evils of the present age. The great Gothic minster was 
packed with a unique congregation. In front of the pulpit sat 
the Patriarchs and the Archbishops of the East in their char¬ 
acteristic dress. The congregation included representatives 
of all the Christian communions outside of Rome, and of almost 
every race and colour—Anglo-Saxons, Americans, Germans, 
French, Scandinavians, Indians, Chinese, Japanese, Africans, 
and representatives from the Isles of the South Seas. The 
proceedings opened with a hymn sung in three languages to one 
tune and with one note, the note of Unity. The pastor of the 
cathedral read the lesson, and after other hymns all this great 


audience joined in the Lord s Prayer. 

Bishop Brent, to whose inspiration the Conference owed its 
origin, in the resolution which he moved at the Episcopal 
Convention of the American Episcopal Church in 1910, gave an 
address worthy of the occasion. It was a flash of genius to say 
that we were called together “ for Conference, not for con¬ 
troversy.” The contrast between these two methods was an 
admirable introduction to our proceedings. “ Conference is a 
measure of peace; controversy is a weapon of war. Con¬ 
ference, in all lowliness, tries to understand the viewpoint of 
others ; controversy tries to impose its views on all comers.” 
It was a new lesson characteristic of the age which Dr. Brent 
drew from the great intercessory prayer of our Lord, that the 
kind of Unity which the Church must exhibit is that which 
unites the Father to the Son. “ As Thou, Father, art m Me 
and I in Thee, that they may be also one in Us. The mis¬ 
sionary quality of this prayer is passionate. What a challenge 
to Christendom to set its house m order before it further infects 
the Eastern world with sectarianism which robs the Gospel of 
its corporate power and gives people a stone instead of bread. 
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It was fitting that the one who should preside over the 
Conference should be one whose faith “ laughed at impossi¬ 
bilities and cried, ‘ It shall be done.’ ” 

The most important testimony to the value of the Conference 
was the remarkable article by Bishop Gore in The Times. 
Opening with a “ caveat ” that it was necessary to be “ cautious 
in stating exactly what the whole Conference was exactly agreed 
upon in view of statements made in the course of the Conference 
on behalf of the Orthodox, of Swiss and French Evangelicals, 
and of the Friends,” and admitting “ that the measure of 
agreement expressed on Sacraments will be found, on exam¬ 
ination, to be small,” Dr. Gore nevertheless asserted that 
“ the reports on the Church, on the Church’s common Con¬ 
fession of Faith and on the Ministry, considering the extra¬ 
ordinary variety of traditions represented in the Conference, 
are really remarkable.” He declared that “ no Anglican can 
easily object to the provision that the acceptance of the Epis¬ 
copate should not be understood to involve more than that 
Episcopacy is of the bene esse of the Church ; for whatever 
many of us believe, and whatever is contained in the general 
tradition of the Church, no more is required in our com¬ 
munion.” He recognised with strong appreciation the good 
feeling shown at the Conference generally, and in particular 
the deference paid to the Orthodox by the extremist Protestants. 
He considered that the fact that the Conference should have 
been successfully held and that the machinery should have 
been devised to prepare for another after a lapse of years is of 
great importance. Dr. Gore was particularly impressed with 
the “ fresh appreciation by many to whom Anglicanism was 
almost a new idea, that, after all, the Anglican Church was the 
‘ Briickekirche ’—the ‘ Bridge Church’—which had a special 

part to play in bringing Catholicism and Protestantism to¬ 
gether.” 

At the Conference in 1892, when the village of Grindelwald 
was half destroyed by a great fire between the two sessions of 
the Conference, The Times chuckled over the disaster, saying 
that it was some satisfaction that the ecclesiastical theorists 
there assembled had been burnt out of house and home. It 
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was not on these lines that The Times now wrote of those who 
were animated by the same purpose as the leaders of the 
Churches at Grindelwald. In an exceedingly able article of 
August 27th The Times declared, evidently after perusal of the 
revised Reports of the Conference, that “ there has been no 
attempt to disguise the nature of their differences and the 
difficulties they present in the achievement of that unity of 
faith and order which all agree is not only according to the 
mind of Christ, but necessary for the highest influence of 
Christianity in the world.” The writer recognised the 
difficulties that confront the Churches on any question that 
involves a reflection on their past history. He said: “ A 
devout man could no more do anything to cause even the 


suspicion of detraction of the Church to which he belongs than 
he could do anything to impeach the honour of his mother. 
Yet plainly it is the will of the One Lord that His disciples 
should be one, not only in spirit, but in a complete unity 
exhibited in ways which demonstrate it beyond challenge to the 
world.” The Times deservedly recognised the importance of 
the contribution of Dr. Adolf Keller to the British Weekly, 
and said: “ Dr. Adolf Keller declares that it was a discovery 
for many continental Protestants, who had to realise that 
Anglicanism is neither Protestant nor Catholic, but both, that 
it is the 4 roomiest ’ Church, combining elements of ancient 
Christianity with experiences gained in and since the Reforma¬ 
tion. In estimating the results of the Lambeth Appeal of 1920 
we must reckon a growing recognition of this fact m every part 
of Christendom. It encourages the hope that the Church 0 
England may prove the means for reconciling East and es 
and bringing the non-episcopal Churches into the one fe ow- 
ship ” The conclusion of this important article was m the 
following words: “ Meanwhile the immediate sequel to the 
Lausanne Conference should be a faithful exposition of its 
conclusions by all those who attended it, to the members of the 
different Churches whom they have represented. e 
sure of their zeal in this task will be the plainest evidenc of 
their conviction of the worth of their prolonged del ^ er » 
No more fitting words can be used to sum up t e s ry 
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this Conference than the opening and final passages of the 
Preamble which Bishop Brent wrote to the Reports which 
appear in full in the following pages : “ God wills Unity. 
Our presence in this Conference bears testimony to our desire 
to bend our Wills to His. ... It was God’s clear call that 
gathered us. With faith stimulated by His goodness here we 
move forward.” 

An “ Unreported Lausanne Conversation ” on 
the Eucharist 

One of the most interesting gatherings that I ever had the 
privilege of convening was a dinner party which I gave to 
certain leaders of the Churches on the eve of the session of the 
Conference at which I was to preside. It was a fitting pre¬ 
paration, for so important a task, that I should have the 
privilege of meeting the men who spoke on this occasion. As 
it was my intention that the conversation should be purely 
private in character, no shorthand writer was present, but at the 
dinner it was unanimously agreed that each speaker should 
send me in manuscript, for publication in the Review of the 
Churches , the speech which he had given, and from these 
speeches I may take certain selections as showing how great 
was the measure of unity which the Conference revealed. 

Professor Peake, the distinguished Primitive Methodist 
Professor of Exegesis in the University of Manchester, said : 
“ The Eucharist is in the first instance a commemoration of 
the death of Christ. I deprecate the description of this as a 
merely memorial view. There can be no such thing. Whatever 
the Eucharist may be, it is certainly a primary element in it that 
we do what we do in memory of Him. . . . This is the Sacra¬ 
ment of that mystical union of the believer with Christ, which 
is the inmost secret of the Christian experience and the ultimate 
source of the Christian victory, alike over sin and death. It is 
a communion between Christ and the soul unshared by any 
other, as though they were alone in the universe. But while 
it is thus intensely individual, it is also the sacrament of our 
corporate communion. The Eucharist has a unique value of 
its own. It speaks to our thought; but since it speaks by 
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actionratherthan word, it can gather about itself a richer fullness 
of meaning. It stirs within us the fountains of the great deep, 
partly because it touches us below the level of consciousness 
and arouses within us emotions which lie too deep, while we 
wait in silence, for words, and unseals springs of feeling which 
language may not reach.” 

As showing the centripetal forces at work to-day, the testi¬ 
mony of Dr. Adolf Keller, the eminent representative of the 
Zwingli Church, may be given. He said: “ I was brought up 
in a Church which has always professed the most radical view 
in regard to the doctrine of the Holy Communion—the Church 
of Zwingli. I, for my part, am no more satisfied with Zwingli’s 
doctrine. I owe a new understanding to my contact with the 
Church of Calvin, and also to the conception of what a sacra¬ 
ment means, which I found in the Church of England. A few 
days ago, v r e, the members of the Life and Work Committee, 
celebrated the Holy Communion together in the chapel of 
Farnham Castle—Anglicans, Lutherans, Reformed, and others. 
We all felt that, what is important and what unites us is not 
what we think of the Holy Communion, but the heavenly 
mysterious gift of God’s grace, the objective reality instead of 
the subjective interpretation, the act of God through Christ s 
presence, and not the thought of men on it. 

“ I was in Poland last year, and found there, in the Evangeli¬ 
cal Church of Galicia, a practice which is very near to this 
conception. Although Lutherans and Reformed were, during 
centuries, divided on the doctrine of the Holy Communion, 
they are there celebrating the Holy Communion together in one 
church, and mostly in one congregation. The minister, seeing 
before him Lutherans and Reformed, gives the wafer to the 
Lutherans and lets the Reformed himself take the bread from 
the same plate. They think differently, but they both receive 
the gift of God. This emphasis upon what we mysteriously 
receive, in the Sacraments through faith, upon what is done to 
us objectively, unites us more closely with the Lord and with 
each other than any doctrine by which we may seek to express 

the inexpressible.” „ c r 

The Rev. Dr. Adams Brown, Presbyterian, Professor o 
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Union Theological Seminary, New York, spoke of the distinct 
revival of interest in worship in all the Churches of the United 
States, and said that in general there was a growing disposition 
to make larger use of the symbolism of the older forms of 
worship. The desire for a service where prayer is central was 
apparent in many quarters. When he compared the attitude 
towards the Sacrament which he remembered as a boy with that 
which had been expressed in the conversation in progress, he 
felt that a great advance was being made in the Churches which 
had thus far made little or no use of liturgy—towards a re- 
appropriation of the spiritual values of the historic forms of 
worship. 

Dr. Arthur J. Brown, General Secretary of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions, New York, and one of the presidents 
of the World Conference of Life and Work, said : “ I am 
concerned with the Sacrament of Holy Communion as a time 
when I meet my Lord in the most intimate personal way, when, 
with penitence and faith, I realise anew His redeeming grace, 
when I enter into sweeter and more tender fellowship with 
Him and desire renewed strength and courage for further 
Christian service.” 

Dr. Headlam, Bishop of Gloucester, insisted that with regard 
to the two great Sacraments of the Church we should do what 
our Lord commanded us to do, but “ We should not, for 
example, demand or forbid transubstantiation ; we should not 
demand or forbid the doctrine of the Real Presence. This is, 
I believe, what really happens in any celebration. The 
Christian Sacrament is something far richer and deeper than 
is suggested in any one or more aspects of it or in any one 
interpretation. These Sacraments of our Lord are not sacra¬ 
ments of man, and therefore they should mean and teach to 
each individual far more than any particular theology about 
them tells him. Each one comes to the Sacrament with 

his own belief and finds in it the spiritual need which he 
desires.” 

Dr. Lang, of the Lutheran Church, and Dr. Monod and Dr. 
Merle D’Aubigne, of the French Reformed Church, also spoke. 

After dinner the Bishop of Gloucester said to me in con- 
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versation that he was “ surprised to find so many Free Church¬ 
men High Churchmen.” It is not necessary to emphasise the 
lesson in unity which these speeches revealed. The hand of 
time records a passage of forty-six years since that Sunday 
morning when Dr. Perowne, Bishop of Worcester, gave the 
Holy Communion to some three hundred members of the 
first Reunion Conference in the Protestant parish church of 
Grindehvald. The column of The Times and the whole Church 
Congress of that year alike echoed with the denunciation of the 
Bishop for the crime which he had committed in giving the 
Holy Communion to his fellow-Christians. To be able to 
record this conversation on the Blessed Sacrament, showing 
how far those who love our Lord Jesus Christ in sincerity and 
truth have travelled since 1892, that journey has been worth 
all the toil of many workers in all lands in the intervening years. 



CHAPTER XIII 


THE BRIGHTON ELECTION, I923, AND AFTERWARDS 


Nearly fourteen years had passed since I fought Boston as a 
Liberal in the January election of 1910, which turned on the 
Lloyd George Budget and Free Trade. The capture of Mr. 
Baldwin by the Amery section of the Cabinet had once again 
made Free Trade the supreme issue, and my great regret was 
that I did not feel free to enter immediately and whole-heartedly 
into the whirlpool of a Parliamentary contest. I realised 
vividly that tariff walls between the nations were cursing 
humanity. 

The following extracts from my diary show the influences 
which led me to attempt a forlorn hope, and with my friend Mr. 
Walter Runciman as my comrade, to fight for the two seats at 
Brighton. These passages illustrate something of what goes 
on at the headquarters of the great political parties during an 
election, and the picture gains by being transcribed from a 
diary. 


Thursday , November 15th, 1923.—As I was spending the 
evening at Endsleigh Gardens reading the papers, I felt very 
strongly that I ought to do something for the Liberal party. 
Accordingly, I rang up Gwen Maclean, and asked her where 
Donald was. She told me that he was at headquarters. After 
thinking the matter over for some time, I decided to telegraph 
m various directions to see if I could get more Liberal candi- 
ates. I rang up Walter Armstrong, and with his assistance 
drafted a list of Methodist laymen, including John Barnsley, 
Harry Dawson, young Early, and a number of others. I 
jumped into a taxi at last, as I thought it was better not to leave 
it over, and went to see Donald [Sir Donald Maclean] at 21, 
brngdon Street. He agreed at once to my telegraphing 
saying; “Just returned from headquarters: need of good 
candidates urgent, will you stand ? ” 6 
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He then asked me what about myself, and I told him that 
I had made up my mind not to stand, unless the party urgently 
needed somebody for a forlorn hope, where there was no 
chance of getting in. 

Friday, November 16 th, 1923*—Replies came in to my 
telegrams. There was only one favourable response. George 
Knight came up to lunch with me from Bournemouth. He 
said that he was far too busy with other things ’. he wanted to 
give his life to Methodism, and with a good deal of regret, and a 
good deal of admiration, I left it there. Harry Dawson tele¬ 
phoned to say that he would like to stand, but he was not sure 
whether he would not prefer that his son John should stand. 
I went down in the afternoon and saw H. T. Davies, the suc¬ 
cessor in a minor key of Jesse Herbert at Abingdon Street. 
He asked me to see Sir Arthur Marshall, one of the Whips, so 
I went across to the House and saw him and Vivian Phillips, 


and a number of others. 

To-night I got rather restless, and decided to send out a 
special notice to 200 Free Church parsons, asking them to 
suggest good candidates. I asked them to tell anybody who 
wanted to reply to communicate with me on the telephone on 

Monday. . . . . 

Saturday, November 17 th, 1923—I was sitting at nig y 
my study fire at Hastings when the telephone bell rang. 
Donald Maclean was at the telephone saying he wanted if* to 
stand for Brighton. I was startled; it seemed a very arge 
order. The constituency is the second largest, if not 
largest, in England, and has over 80,000 voters. He said: 
“ Well, come and see Gladstone on Monday at a quarter-past 

^Tuesday, November 20 th, 1923.-I decided to stand for 
Brighton; as that was Gladstone’s wish, but before makmg up 
mvmind I got up at 4 a.m. and sent a long telegram to Donald 
Maclean telling him that I did not want to stand unless it was 
really useful to the party, and giving him the ^ 

to date. I did not get any reply, so telephonwl t g 
8.30 to Kilmarnock. They put me t0 , the 

Hotel at Troon, where I caught Donald and had a talk with 
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him. He said that at all costs I must stand ; it was very 
important; so that settled it. 

I went to see Gladstone at midday, and fixed it up with him. 
I did not know then who was to be the second candidate, but 
he suggested Jack Tennant, Mrs. Asquith’s brother, with 
whom he was in treaty. Another suggestion which he made 
was acted upon. Walter Runciman had left Shipley and was 
on the stream. He told me afterwards that he was attracted by 
Brighton because, although there was no chance of winning it, 
the election there was of first-class importance to the party, 
and was an important element in the election, and therefore he 
decided to stand. We are bound to have large meetings, and 

we shall get a great deal of assistance from many leading 
Liberals. 6 


Tuesday, December 4th, 1923.—We have had a very successful 
campaign so far, and have had some great meetings : 7,000 
people in the Drill Hall, 4,000 or 5,000 in the Dome, and great 
meetings m the Pavilion and the Hove Town Hall. 

Runciman s father has had an open reconciliation with 
Lloyd George, and wrote to say that the latter suggested coming 
down to help us here. Runciman and I had a talk as to whether 
it was worth while. I said : “ Timeo Danaosetdonaferentes.” 
However, on the whole, after a conference with Morris, who 
fought the seat in 1918 and who is one of the leading members 
of our Committee, it was decided to accept the offer 

f 5 <*. 1923 -We have been waiting all 
day for the arrival of the “ Wizard of Wales," We went up to 

mvse fT n u man ’ Sif William Gentle > thc chairman, and 

myself, to meet him. There was a crowd at the station and 

holdTu„ U dr Pre “ y S f erc ' y ° n the platforra when ™ gm 
Wkn we « , ?J 8e hi “ arm - ir " a ™ to the carriage. 

the Sr Id ' 7’ r ° peS Were brou « ht and hiK hed on to 
mdeTi’d nTr ? re [ agged by 3 very citcmtous way, about a 
, , i half through cheering crowds lining the pavements 

S t Llayd G -ge said h/hadL^ 

H r seem ° n t bit th£WOrKfM bis 'tem "dou 

exertions. He has gone through the biggest campaign on 

*3 
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record, I think even exceeding Gladstone’s Midlothian cam¬ 
paign.' With his amplifiers, he had spoken to more people 
than I should think any living man has ever spoken to 

during an election-or any man who is not alive. 

He was very angry with the hooligans who interruptedthe 
meetings, and was in a most belligerent mood, though he 

laughed and patted me on the knee, and said. You see, I 

a League of Nations man,” but he interspersed that remark 
with other remarks to the effect that these men must either be 
dealt with by an Act of Parliament, or, what he would prefer, 
with knuckle-dusters. It seems that some man-Strauss- 
went to some prize-fighting or boxing place, and engaged 
twenty “ roughs ” and said to them : “ Now you are to lay out 
the first man that makes a row.” They knocked down one or 
two, and there was absolute silence. This was at a London 
meeting, and it seems that this remedy is effective . > 

We had a little dinner party, consisting of Mrs. Runciman, 
Sir William and Lady Gentle, Lloyd George, Runciman, 
Ethel and myself, and Lloyd George was still m hilarious 
spirit He was a wee bit nervous when the time came to go 
He has the Celtic temperament, and does not like crowds. We 
made a very slow progress, and were nearly twenty minutes 
Ttfing from here to the Drill Hall. The mass meeting at the 
Drill Hall was an enormous crowd, about six to ten t ous 

, nth ’ ha n I was called on to speak next, ihe crown 
the other n . a b ou t five minutes I got 

sSiSsBisSSsS 

spoke for about the same time, a G had been t0 

immense mass of people ^ e ^ ‘ S d Mrs. Runciman, 
Friday , December 7th, 1923. 
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Ethel, and I went to the Town Hall at half-past two. When 
we got there we were greeted by the chairman of the Libera! 
Association, who ought not to have left the counting-room, but 
intimated to us that we were utterly beaten. This was con¬ 
trary to all rules; they seem to have a very easy way of doing 
things in Brighton. We sat outside for about an hour in the 
corridor, as we did not want to go into the crowded and heated 
room. At half-past three we went into the room where the 
votes were being counted. Our supporters, and our opponents’ 
supporters, were all over the room with little tables, just finish¬ 
ing the counting up, and the agent told us at once that we were 
utterly beaten. There was elation amongst the Conservatives 
and depression amongst our friends. I felt relieved, because 
I should really not have known what to do with my work if 
I had been elected. 

The following is the result of the poll: 

• 30.137 

• * 9.759 
. 17,462 

• 16,567 

• 9,545 

. 9,040 

. 12,297 


Major Tryon (Con.) 

Mr. Rawson (Con.) 

Mr. Runciman (Lib.) 

Sir Henry Lunn (Lib.) . 
Mr. Gordon (Lab.) 

Mr. Carden (Lab.) 

Majority . 


Runciman took it very well indeed. We came back to the 
hotel and had tea together, and were quite a jolly little party 
said to Runciman: “ Well, I don’t want to fight again, but if 
1 do, I hope it will be a two-seater with you as my colleague.” 
He said that was the nicest compliment he had ever had. He 
has been the most delightful companion during this fortnight, 
and everything has gone as well as possible. 

Thursday January 29 th, i 9 2 5 .-The great Liberal Conven¬ 
tion was held to-day to consider the future of the party 

ThkTI 6 0 ^ ^ * MrS - ***** * a momen t of leisure, 
his her reply: Thank you so much, dearest Sir Henrv 

You are the best friend man or woman ever had and the b^t 
felbw I know. Yours, Margot Asquith.” 

. Asquith’s speech this morning was a dignified state¬ 
ment of his reasons for accepting the offer of an e^ridom from 
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the King the next day after the Liberal debacle at the last 
election, and was received inevitably and rightly with great 
enthusiasm by the company. 

Lloyd George then made a speech, which was interrupted a 
little, in which he tried to rouse enthusiasm by saying that 
eighteen months since, when Free Trade was at stake, he felt 
that the Liberal party must be at all cost united. At that 
point there was a shout of “ Who caused the trouble ? or 
something of that kind. I could not help remembering what 
the commander of the Majestic had told me, that Lloyd George 
had received a telegram, on his return from New York, to 
say that Baldwin had gone Protectionist, and he remarked 

thereon : “ That changes all my plans.” 

Wednesday, April 15 th, i 9 2 5 .-The following etter mchcates 
a possible task that I might have undertaken if I had not been 
so fully occupied with other affairs : 

Doxford, 

Chathill, 

Northumberland. 

April 14 th 9 1925* 

MY Hto E5* fortune PU could be induced to become, 
sav v ” chSS of the Liberal Fighting Fund, wtdt the 
nWt of nutting your inexhaustible energy and yourexpe_ 
riena inmthe task of collection, especially from the 

autouufand winter 1 Y ”U ^^fcourse, Ml uprnth Murren 
in August. We need a hot dmutg I ^ ^ by ^ 

The rt^ole “re o democratically controlled, free 

SSSion of ly one person, publicly announced and 
audited, clear, free, and open. -p be gangers 

J “e Fund are obviouseveryone 

*> sees and foresees as we 

fSed.l Walter Runciman. 
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Friday, October 16 th, 1925—Sir Willoughby and Lady 
Dickinson came this evening to spend the week-end with us. 
He has had a very interesting life—a barrister until 1906, 
when he got into the House. He was in the House for twelve 
years, and during that time was chairman of the London County 
Council. The Liberals made him a Privy Councillor, and in 
1923 Baldwin’s Government appointed him a representative 
of Great Britain to the League of Nations Assembly. 

He has taken a very active part in the promotion of Interna¬ 
tional friendship and is the honorary secretary of the World 
Alliance for Promoting International Friendship through the 
Churches. In 1916 he went to America and organised a 
meeting in support of the idea of a League of Nations, and 
Wilson came to this meeting and spoke at it. 

He tells me that the phrase “ League of Nations ” he 
believes was first used by Aneurin Williams, a barrister, who 
was a Member of Parliament just before the War, and wrote an 
article in the Contemporary urging the importance of a League 
of Nations. Of course the idea is as old as Sully, the Minister 
of Henry the Fourth. 

Dickinson was very prominent at the Universal Conference 
of Life and Work at Stockholm, but not more than he deserved, 
and not so much as he deserved. He had already had a 
meeting of the World Alliance before we reached Stockholm, 
and he remained on for the Conference of Life and Work. He 
told us an amusing story of Dr. X, the American Divine, who 
was one of the leading men of the Life and Work Conference. 
Dr. X is not a very wise man in certain matters, and in¬ 
sisted that he must stay at the Crown Prince’s palace 
because the Bishop of Winchester was there. He declined 
to remain for the Conference unless the Crown Prince enter¬ 
tained him. 

Tuesday, December 1st, 1925.—Lord Saye and Sele was 
lunching with me to-day, and just before he arrived, Sir Oliver 
Lodge called up about the date of his lectures this summer, so I 
asked him to lunch with us. Sir Oliver is very fond of the 
family, especially my little granddaughter Kathleen. It is 
rather interesting that his brothers and his cousins should all 
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have been at the Horncastle Grammar School with me and 
that the head master should have been his uncle, Samuel Lodge. 

I introduced him to Lord Saye and Sele as the descendant 
of Samuel Lodge, a regicide, who signed the death warrant of 
Charles I. Lord Saye and Sele’s ancestors gathered together 
in a little upper room at Broughton Castle, Lord Brook, John 
Hampden, Oliver Cromwell, and Pym, to plan the protest 
against ship money. Ultimately, when the King was decapi¬ 
tated, Lord Saye and Lord Brook, in indignation at the action 
of the Roundheads, left England and went to America and 
founded the town of Sayebrook. I told them that they might 
settle the differences of their ancestors. 

This reminded me of a story which they both enjoyed. It was 
told me by Monsignor Nolan, of the family of Colonel Nolan. 
Colonel Nolan was an Irish Conservative Catholic landowner 
in the seventies, who suddenly, to the amazement of all the 
Tory landowners of Ireland, came out as a Nationalist and 
stood for Parliament at Parnell’s request. Some centuries ago 
a Nolan of that period shot in a duel the Earl of March, the son 
of King Edward IV. When the Irish Members remonstrated 
with Nolan for going to the Coronation, he said : “ Well, you 
see, shure I did not want there to be any ill-feeling remaining 


between the two families.” 

Friday, July 16 th, i926.-Walter Runciman came to me to¬ 
day [during the session of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference] 
and said that he had been dining last night with Lord Oxford 
at Castle Howard and that Lord Oxford was anxious to have a 
talk with me. Geoffrey Howard, who is acting as host to Lord 
Oxford at Castle Howard, fifteen miles away from York, ha 
invited me out to lunch, and I telegraphed accepting. Walter 
Runciman and I had a long talk about the Liberal party. Lloyd 
George will never get a solid backing from Liberals after his 
conduct, and I would rather vote for Baldwin than Lloyd 
George. John Simon is not prepared to throw himself wi 
that enthusiasm into the Liberal cause which is necessary or 

a man who aspires to be Leader. . , c- 

I heard to-night the extraordinary lecture given by Sir 
Josiah Stamp during the Wesleyan Methodist Conference 
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The Christian Ethic as an Economic Factor. Sir Josiah Stamp is 
the most distinguished economist that Methodism has ever 
possessed. He is now the President of the London, 
Midland and Scottish Railway and has been given the Grand 
Cross of the British Empire for his services in connection with 
the Dawes Commission. The lecture was one of the most 
brilliant performances that I ever heard. He put more into 
an hour and ten minutes than most men would have put into 
ten hours. His main contention was that nothing can be 
morally right that is economically wrong—a reversal of one of 
the chief epigrams of Wilberforce Allen in his book. 

Saturday , July 17 th, 1926.—I went out to Castle Howard 
to-day. It was a glorious drive. The country is looking its 
best just now, with the spell of fine weather after rain. Castle 
Howard is approached by an avenue about four or five miles 
long, the last mile of which consists of magnificent beeches. 
It is a very fine place, one of the “ stately homes of England,” 
but from what Mrs. Howard said, they feel, as everyone else 
feels, the difficulty of keeping up these big establishments. 

All these great houses, Fulham Palace, Lambeth Palace, 
and others that I have visited in the last year or two, have the 
same air of being half neglected and lacking the old army 
of retainers that used to hang about the hall. When I went 
to Fulham the other night to talk over with the Bishop the 
future of his nephew, Arthur, it was some time before anyone 
answered the bell. It was the same when I arrived at Castle 
Howard. I rang the bell, and after waiting a long while the 
governess came along and said: “ Has nobody answered 
you ? You are Sir Henry Lunn ? ” I said “ Yes.” “ Oh,” 
she said. “ Come along. I’ll find somebody.” 

I found Lord Oxford really very ill—a shadow of his former 
self. He still goes on writing, and he talks quite freely, but he 
is a broken man and will never do anything again in politics. 

I talked to him for an hour, and then Mrs. Howard got him 
away and said: “I want to talk to you about Lord Oxford. 
I wish you would go and see Margot. You know her very 
well, and you can say that I do not want to write. Somebody 
must come up to look after him. If you could get Lucy 
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Graham-Smith [that is Mrs. Asquith’s sister], that would be 
excellent. There is a talk now of his going to stay with Jack 
Tennant. That will never do. He cannot bear excitement 
at all. I am very anxious that he should be under the charge 
of some medical man—Parkinson (his own doctor), or Dr. 
Stoboe, of Welboume, who lives near here and is a good man. 
Can’t you do something to get Edward Grey to take on his 
responsibilities ? If you could get Edward Grey to come here 
and talk things over it would be splendid. Perhaps the best 
thing would be for you to talk to Violet about it.” 

Mrs. Howard was nearly in tears all the time, and I do not 
wonder. It was very sad. 

Monday, July 19 th, 1926.—On my return to London I rang 
up Vivian Phillips at headquarters. He and Pringle were at 
the office. They asked me to go down, and I had a long talk 
with them about the situation. We then telephoned for Lord 
O.’s Doctor, Sir Thomas Parkinson. When he came in I 
said to him : “ The statement in the Press that Lord Oxford 
has angina pectoris is of course for public consumption, but 
it does not represent the situation.” He said No. I 
then said : “ It seems to me that his great danger is due to the 
condition of his arterial system, and that he may have a stroke if 
he goes to the House.” I took the line that if Lord Oxford were 
not worried unduly, he might go on quietly retaining the 
leadership of the Liberal party for some time, but avoidmg 
any new cause of excitement. On no account must he meet 
Lloyd George, or have any great speech to deliver in the 
House of Lords. It is best for him to remain quietly m 


Yorkshire. . , 

Parkinson absolutely confirmed my diagnosis, which was 

that there was sufficient cerebral trouble to account for the 
diminution in intellectual energy. Although there has been 
no actual rupture of any vessel, the position is very grave. 

After I had seen them, I arranged to see Lady Oxford at 
half-past ten to-morrow. I spoke to Runciman on the tele¬ 
phone, and he said: “ I asked you to go over because I 
wanted to have an absolutely independent medical opinion 
from somebody who knew Lord Oxford well as to what his 
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real condition was. I agree entirely with you that it is very 
serious.” 

I went later in the evening to see Lady Violet Bonham 
Carter. I told her that Mrs. Howard very much wished her 
to go up there, and I think she and Bonham Carter will go down 
this week-end. 

My interview with Lady Oxford was a most difficult task. 
She is a devoted wife. Two years later, a few days before Lord 
Oxford died, I wrote to Lady Oxford in the following terms : 

Hotel des Alpes, 

MUrren. 

February io th , 1928. 

My dear Lady Oxford, 

I have just called here for a day to see Arnold, as I 
called here eighteen years ago to find Elizabeth seriously ill 
and then to bring Anthony home. 

The occasion has brought back so many memories of your 
wonderful friendship that I felt impelled to send you a message 
of affection and sympathy. You have lived a life of intense 
activity, as I know by experience, so full of service for others, 
that you will feel—as less ardent natures could not—the 
limitations of the present. And for Lord Oxford there are 
many faithful men whose sympathy and prayers will, I trust, 
bring that peace and rest which his services to the nation and 
to humanity have rightly earned. I count it the greatest 
privilege that Lord Grey, Donald Maclean, Vivian Phillips, 
and other loyal men made me vice-president of the Liberal 
Council. 

Liberalism will live on through these dark days, for it is 
something immeasurably greater than a party. It stands for 
fundamental principles that the world needs to-day, as much as 
it ever needed them. 

But it is not of politics that I would write. I want to send 
you and Lord Oxford a message of unfailing love and gratitude 
1 want you to know that I shall never forget many occasions 
when you both gave me such proofs of your friendship and 

sympathy in days of storm as hardly another friend had the 
power or the will to give. 

1 do f think only of you for those brilliant gifts of which 
the world knows, but rather for those unknown deeds of kind- 
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ness—first, inevitably, of those which have concerned my own 
affairs, and then of those that have helped your German 
governess and your maid and other humble people of whom the 
world has never heard. 

May God reward you both for all the kindnesses you have 
shown to others. 

My prayers are with you both. 

Yours affectionately, 

Henry S. Lunn. 


Mrs. Asquith replied as follows: 

The Wharf, 

Sutton Courtney. 

February 13th , 1928. 

Private. 

Dearest Sir Henry, 

A more beautiful letter than yours I shall never receive, 
and I thank you. My husband is dying. I ought not to 
repine. He is without pain, and he has had a glorious and 
wonderful life, which I have shared. He is adored and 
honoured. What more could man have ? If there is a God, 
He will not separate us. 

Yours, 

Margot Asquith. 


After another two years on June 17th, 1930 ,1 noted in my 
diary that I had written to Lady Oxford the previous week, 
telling her that our old friend Frau Dr. Meyer, who was such 
a faithful servant of hers, had applied to me for a post in our 
organisation in connection with the Passion Play. Finding it 
impossible to place her in Bavaria, I had written offeimg her a 
position in Switzerland, and this she had accepted Frau Dr. 
Meyer was the governess of Elizabeth M«.th and was in the 
Prime Minister’s household until the outbreak of die War. Th 
wildest statements appeared in the Press about her, and 4 ey 
were all absolutely false. Nobody could have been more 
faithful to her mistress than she was. On one occasion ! 
lunched with Mr. and Mrs. Asquith when these rumoursiwere 
afloat, and I told Mr. Asquith what had hs PP en f d . , ° “ t “ 
Dublin University. I was candidate for the ckair o 
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College Historical Society, membership of which entitles one 
to membership in the Oxford and Cambridge Union. The 
previous year I had defeated the other candidate for the 
secretaryship, and a certain barrister said he was going to sit in 
the reading-room of the society and tell lies about me till I was 
defeated. He invented a story that I had gone with an arc 
lantern to a certain house, well known to a type of student, 
where demi-mondaines lived, and had reported to the Bank of 
Ireland one of their clerks for visiting this house. There was 
no foundation whatever for the story. The secretary of the 
Bank of Ireland wrote saying that no man had ever been dis¬ 
missed from the bank’s employment on such a ground. Never¬ 
theless the story spread through Trinity, my rooms were 
wrecked, and I was defeated by a narrow majority by my 
opponent. 

I said to Mr. Asquith that I thought that this was the origin 
of the stories about Mrs. Asquith sending presents to German 
officers in Donnington Hall. Mrs. Asquith said she did not 
think that was the origin of the story, but that it arose from her 
going to Fortnum & Mason’s and ordering supplies to be sent 
to Mr. Arthur Asquith in the Dardanelles, and that somebody 
overheard this and thought it was for somebody at Donning¬ 
ton Hall. There were many stories about Fraulein Heinsius, 
as she then was, but not one of them had any foundation in fact. 

The “ days of storm ” mentioned in my letter of February 
10th, 1928, may well be recorded here. 

In the summer of 1911 I had been asked by a Parliamentary 
Committee, not official, but formed voluntarily by a number 
of Members, to arrange for them a visit to the Indian Durbar. 
My brother Holdsworth had been out to contract to pay a 
missionary society £2,000 for the site of our camp, and had 
a number of other arrangements involving us in great ex¬ 
penditure. The Government decided to run a camp of their 
own. Their price was two hundred guineas, our price was 
eighty. We had carried out with great success a visit to the 
Indian Durbar on the occasion of King Edward’s Coronation, 
and we knew what we were doing. In order to meet the 
competition of our camp the Indian Government sent a colonel 
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home to the India Office to attack us, and he made many 
misleading statements about us—that we should have no 
electric light and no water—both of which had been con¬ 
tracted for by my brother; that we should not have any 
seats at the Durbar, Holdsworth having obtained a written 
promise from the secretary to provide seats for our members, 
that our people were no class, while they were just the same 
class as those who were going with the Government. In this 
way they succeeded in persuading the Duke and Duchess of 
Hamilton, Lord and Lady Bute, Lord and Lady Ninian 
Creighton-Stuart, Lord Leigh, Lord Braye, and a number 
of others to cancel. It meant ruin to our cruising company 
as our commitments were heavy and the cruising company 
was then short of capital. The ruin of the cruising company 
would have been a very serious thing for us in every way. 

I laid the whole matter before the Prime Minister, with copies 
of letters which had been written by two clerks of mine to 
this colonel and to someone else who was arranging the camp 
for the Government, asking if they could be admitted to the 
Government camp. The reply, of course came in the affirma¬ 
tive, and in response to the question of the difference m cost 
between the Government camp and our camp they wrote a 
most damaging statement on the lines that I have mdicateffi 
The Prime Minister cabled to the Viceroy, who said he could 
do nothing. The situation was getting desperate, and the 
Parliamenf Act was being discussed in the= Houseof U*. 

I met Mrs. Asquith as she was going into the debate, arishe 
said: “ What is happening about this Durbar cruise. 

I replied: “ Don't you trouble. You go and listen to the 

de Th e at ”was on August 9 th. On August .oth the critical 
division took place just before midnight. It ms the^ 
dramatic night I ever spent. I sat in the gallery of the House 
0 T0 ds next to Harold Spender. He turned to me as the 
succession of notables amongst our elder statesmen lengtottd 
and aid i “ I have been at all important first nights or 
hut I have never seen anything to equal this. 
rUrali wound up to the greatest pitch of excitement, 
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and for once decorum and order vanished from the House of 
Lords. We stood up in the gallery against all rules, and no 
one was called to order. We counted audibly the voters as 
they came in from the Lobby. A hundred and fourteen were 
recorded for the defeat of the Bill, and then came the “ Ayes.” 
When we got to a hundred and fifteen the crisis culminated. 
The number reached a hundred and thirty-one. I rushed out 
of the House, jumped into a cab, and drove to my rooms 
at 3, Upper Woburn Place, and wrote a line to Mrs. Asquith 
asking her if she could see me the next day. 

Mrs. Asquith telephoned in the morning, and said: “ Come 
and have tea with me.” 

I went and talked it over with her, and she sent her footman 
across to the India Office for Mr. Edwin Montagu, Parlia¬ 
mentary Secretary for India. He came, and they had a long 
talk alone. Then Mrs. Asquith asked me to talk it over 
with Mr. Montagu. 

When I came into the room, he said: “ Well, Margot has 
told me the whole story, and I am going to stop this man. 
I am going to summon him to my office and tell him he is 
not to tell any more of these stories about you.” The stable 
door was shut after the horse had been stolen. But the 
disaster might have been a good deal worse but for his inter¬ 
vention. We lost over £8,000 on the cruise, but it might 
have been worse. 

The next year Lord William Cecil asked my son Brian, 
who was staying at Hatfield with his son, Jack Cecil, if I 
would arrange a visit to China. I went and spent the night 
at the vicarage and talked it over with him, and ultimately 
arranged a cruise to the Far East. It seemed a way of using 
profitably the Dunottar Castle , which was always a problem 
in the autumn. Lord William and Lady Florence came to 
a lunch that I gave, at which the Earl of Hardwicke presided, 
and the Chinese Minister spoke for China and the Japanese 
Minister for Japan. We had a great function, and, as we 
walked out of the hall into the street, there was the dramatic 
news, “ Loss of the Titanic .” For three weeks people did 
nothing but sing the hymn, “ For those in peril on the sea.” 
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Lord Nunburnholme told me afterwards that it entirely 
destroyed his Norway season. It also destroyed ours and really 
wrecked the prospects of this long voyage. People were in terror 
of the sea for the time being and were not then inured to the 
sinking of big liners by submarines. We sent the vessel, 
however, and hoped by interport bookings to make up certain 
deficiencies. Also we expected, when the vessel left London, 
that she would have a large number booked before reaching 
Marseilles. In these days, when the vessel was plying from 
London to Marseilles, Italy declared war on Abyssinia. The 
lights were out in the Red Sea, and people were frightened. 
The cruise turned out absolutely disastrous from the financial 
standpoint, although everybody on board had a great time. 
When the ship reached India on her return journey my brother 
Holdsworth and I had provided £22,000 to support the 
cruising company, and we had come to the end of our tether. 

I did not know what to do. I had just returned from 
Switzerland to face the situation, and I telephoned to Mrs. 
Asquith and told her of my difficulties. Her response was. 
“ Come and lunch with us to-day; we are all alone.” 

The Prime Minister heard my story and immediately wrote 
a letter to Mr. Owen Phillips, now Lord Kylsant, and asked 
him at my suggestion to take back the vessel on which we 
had spent £16,000, which he did and completed the cruise 
for us. Lord Kylsant’s action saved the company from com¬ 
pulsory liquidation and saved our credit. 

This was the second time that I had met Lord Kylsant; 
the first time Mrs. Asquith wrote and asked me to see him 
on behalf of another friend of hers for whom I was raising 
a small fund. I wanted £600 to complete the fund. Lord 
Kylsant heard the case, wrote a cheque and put it man 
envelope, handed it to me, and I put it m my pocket. He 
had just come in from a dinner party, and we sat down for 
half-an-hour’s talk on politics. As I left, he said: You mig 
look at that cheque.” I did. It was for the balance In 
his dark days that followed I cherished very grateful feelings 
to Lord Kylsant, both for my friend’s sake and also for my 


own. 
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When my libel action occurred Mrs. Asquith did everythin 
she could to help me. She interviewed Mr. Duke, who wa 
then my counsel, though appointed Chief Secretary fa 
Ireland before the law suit began, and saw influential peopl 
on the other side to secure a settlement. These are only sorn 
illustrations of the way in which both Mr. and Mrs. Asquit 
were willing at any time to help a friend. 

It will be understood how strong were the feelings tha 
prompted my letter to Lady Oxford just before Lord Oxford’ 
death. 

The following extract from my diary in 1928 will fittingl 
finish this record: 

“ Monday, February 6th, 1928.—I left London this after 
noon with Donald and Gwen Maclean. They are going t 
stay with Sir Jesse Boot at Cannes. On the journey Donal 
told me of his recent visit to Lord Oxford. He said: * Every 
thing you told me eighteen months since has been full 
justified.’ ” 



CHAPTER XIV 

ARCHBISHOP DAVIDSON, METHODIST UNION, AND IRAQ 

The following extract from my diary will be of interest to 
students of the problems involved in measures of reunion: 

Monday, May nth, 1925.—The Archbishop of Canterbury 
invited me to lunch with him to-day to talk over the present 
situation regarding Methodist union. On the general ques¬ 
tion he was in entire agreement with me, that even a strong 
advocate of reunion is justified in fighting to the last against 
such a vague statement of doctrine as is contained in the 
Methodist scheme. I said to him: “ The definition would 
almost cover Mormonism. It would cover all the heresies. 
Everybody appeals to Sacred Scripture. The general system 
of doctrine laid down in the four volumes of Wesley’s Sermons 
and Notes on the New Testament is exceedingly indeterminate. 
I should like to see them incorporate the resolution that they 
carried at Conference, on the motion of Wiseman, after they 
had rejected it by a large majority five minutes before on my 
motion—the only difference being that I said I would leave 
off with the last word of a sentence and he said he would begin 
with the next word. The resolution as carried was that we 
accept the Apostles’ and Nicene Creeds as a sufficient expres¬ 
sion of the Christian Faith, or something to that effect.” 
A similar statement to this was ultimately embodied in the 
Constitution. 

I went on to say: “ I consider that unless we have some 
standard, we shall be unique among the Churches in Christen¬ 
dom. There has been no organised Church—you cannot 
count the Congregational Churches which has not had a 
standard of doctrine.” 

The Archbishop said : “ I entirely agree with you. If you 
want to get something in support of what you are saying, 
you should refer to Dean Stanley’s book on Church and 
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State ; his Essay on Subscription contains vour arpumn 
greatly expanded and enlarged, and lie brings in a niiuibr 
of Churches in defence of his contention. I consider ilia 
you are justified in fighting steadily for some such creed n 
be incorporated.” 

I showed him the Creed of the new “ Church of Canada,’ 
and he was greatly impressed with the Statement, which In 
said he thought was admirable. 

On the general question of overruling a minority of 
per cent, (ultimately it was agreed that a majority of 75 p«- 
cent, should he required in each Conference before legislative 
action could be taken. I he wisdom of this proviso was show 1 
by the fact that only seven Wesleyan Methodist minister.' 
availed themselves of the proviso of the act enabling them 
to retire on a pension) he expressed the strongest view that 
such a minority had rights and ought to be considered, and had 
a right to their own status quo being maintained. He said : 
“ We are confronted with the same difficulty in the Church 
of England. It is quite possible that certain alterations in 
the Prayer Book will be carried by a majority, but the minority 
have rights, which must be guarded.” 

We then discussed the question of the Administration of 
Holy Communion, and I read to him a passage from the 
‘ Scheme.” I said : “ This means that laymen will continue 
in the United Church to administer the Sacrament.” He 
said : “ But that is quite contrary to what the Lambeth Con¬ 
tinuation Committees have agreed with men like Scott Lkh'ett 
and others.” * 


I said: That may be so, but what is not sufficiently 
realised, as I said in the Review of the Churches , by the Lambeth 
Committee is the variety of views held by the Free Churches. 

, eSbytCnanS and Methodists have had a definite Doctrine 
of Ordination. Men like T. R. Glover do not believe in 
r ers at all. Others, like IVIaldwyn Hughes, say it is a 
question of order, not of Orders, and there is a very strong 
element who do not want to limit this right to the ministry 
0 celebrating the Holy Communion. 

I then asked the Archbishop specifically whether he enn. 
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sidered it was worth continuing the fight to the last against 
two such proposals as this, and he replied: “ Certainly.” 

We then went on to discuss the position of A. B. C. and 
other ministers, who in some cases have spoken to me about 
the possibility of their joining the Church of England. I 
said to the Archbishop: 11 It seems to me that every man 
who goes over to the Church of England weakens the cause 
of ultimate unity. This was my position when I decided not 
to accept the very generous offer of Dean Farrar to give me 
a ‘ title ’ at Westminster, and to avail myself of the willingness 
of Archbishop Temple, then Bishop of London, to ordain me. 
I felt that I should be injuring the cause for which I had 
stood in the Review of the Churches and the Grindelwald 
Conferences, and that my secession would be misinterpreted 
by those who did not realise that my only motive in taking 
Orders was to remain a minister of Christ. I dreaded being 
swallowed up in the maelstrom of business. I felt that my 
organising gifts would draw me in that direction, and I wanted 
to remain in the ministry, but I felt that I should be doing a 
disservice to this great cause if I took that step.” 

The Archbishop said : “ You were quite right. You have 
seen the hardening effect of a division with the Wee Frees 


in Scotland.” . 

I then called the Archbishop’s attention to the statement 

in The Times to-day, which says that “ whilst 750 Presbyterian 
congregations are joining the United Church of Canada, 321 
Presbyterian churches are opting out of the scheme. e 
was greatly interested in the Canadian precedent, and sai e 

would look into it carefully. ( T 

At the end of the conversation he said: Now I w 
you to make it plain to A. B. C., and any other minister, that 
the last thing we should do is to give them the cold shoulder 
and I, personally, would be very glad to talk it over with 
A. B. C., and any other minister whom you may wish me 
to see and you can arrange a meeting where you h e. 
retime I must say that I feel that there are very few 
cases in which a change from one Church to another is goo 
for the person who changes, and I agree with your view about 
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the effect on the ultimate question of reunion. If men leave 
one communion and join another very young, it may be all 
right, but when they are somewhat advanced in years it is 

a very doubtful experiment. Some men, like-, have a 

modified success, but in his case it has only been a modified 
success, and I do not recommend it to any of them, though 
we are receiving some now.” 

We had a very interesting luncheon party, Sir Lewis 
Dibdin, Mrs. Gow, the widow of the head master of West¬ 
minster, Miss Tait, and others. 

Mrs. Gow remembered Brian very well, and was interested 
in his career. She also retained pleasant recollections of a 
cruise to the Isles of Greece, when she and Dr. Gow went 
with us, and remembered the debate on “ The Downfall of 
Imperial Athens ” which I opened and was followed by Dr. 
Gow, Dr. Lyttelton, Dr. Spooner, Mr. Ramsay Muir, and 
others. 

As I was leaving Lambeth, Miss Tait came up and said 
to me: “I have met you before.” “ Yes,” I said, “ you 
have; you met me in the spring of 1904, at Torontola, the 
junction between Perugia and Florence. You were walking 
along the platform with Archbishop Benson and Mrs. Benson, 
and could not find seats. I asked you into my carriage. 
You came into my carriage, and I had a long talk with the 
Archbishop about the Grindelwald Communion and about a 
suggestion of the Grindelwald Conference that we should 
observe Whit-Sunday as a day of special prayer for the reunion 
of Christendom. As the result of that convention, the Arch¬ 
bishop wrote a letter to me and issued an encyclical to his 

clergy asking them to observe Whit-Sunday in this special 
way.” 


The Iraq Problems 

It may be of interest to record the steps by which I was 
able to create what became a national movement in support of 
the Assyrians, which raised not merely the £5,000 we originally 
intended, but £22,000, and gave our Government the backing 
the Secretary for the Dominions desired. Of this sum we 
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gave £10,000 to the Assyrian Church, £10,000 to the Chaldean, 
which is a Uniat Church in communion with Rome, and £2,000 
to the Presbyterians, who are a small body. The way in 
which this was accomplished is described in the following 
extracts from my diary : 

Tuesday , October 13 th, 1925.—Mrs. Amery had invited Ethel 
to lunch to-day, and I was attending a committee at the 
Memorial Hall, Westminster, when I heard that the Colonial 
Office had just telephoned a message from Mr. Amery asking 
if I would join her at lunch at Eaton Square, as he had an 
important matter to discuss with me. The situation with 
which he is confronted is that the Turks are giving great 
trouble about the boundary between Turkey and Assyria—or 
Iraq, as it is now called. Driven out of Turkey, the refugees, 
who are members of the ancient Assyrian Church, have 
suffered great hardship, and their position is very precarious. 
Mr. Amery asked me at lunch whether I could not in some 
way or other bring the Churches behind him and strengthen 


his hand. 

I said at once that the plan would be for him to inform the 
Archbishop that he had asked me to take action, and that I 
should suggest the formation of a committee immediately to 
try and raise £5,000, with the Archbishop as president. He 
at once wrote to the Archbishop to make this suggestion. 
I called on Lord Cecil to discuss this proposal, in which he was 
greatly interested, but he thought that nothing should be 
done until the Churches had shown their hand. He said that 
the Turks regarded the League of Nations as a British organisa¬ 
tion, and if England brought in strong support for the League 

of Nations, it would not impress the Turks at all. 

I was greatly interested in what Amery said at lunch to-day 
about the decline in religious faith all over the world, including 
the Mohammedan countries. Modern Turkey has not only 
abolished the Caliphate—which is equivalent to the Roman 

Catholics abolishing the Papacy-but is also att ^ c ^ ^ 
Mohammedan customs. The fez has been abolished, because 
the object of wearing a covering for the head of that unusu 
shape is that the Mohammedan should touch the ground with 
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his forehead three times a day when he prays. If he 
wears a hat with a brim this is impossible. The use of 
Arabic has also been abolished—which is equivalent to the 
Roman Catholics abolishing the use of Latin in their Mass. 
These are striking illustrations of the present temper of 
Mohammedanism. 

Lord Cecil said that the Assyrians would, most of them, 
be massacred if they were handed over to the Turks. He felt 
that there was room for a great tragedy if England did not 
maintain her position in Mesopotamia. It is a very com¬ 
plicated problem. 

Thursday, October 22nd, 1925.—The Archbishop, on receiv¬ 
ing Amery’s letter, invited me to dinner at Lambeth to meet 
the Archbishop of York and other members of the episcopal 
bench to-night. When the Archbishop entered the room 
before dinner, I said to him: “ Had I not better seize the 
occasion to tell you at once what Amery and I have fixed up 
to-day ? ” “ Yes,” he replied. 

I then produced my papers and showed him an appeal 
which I had drafted and proposed to issue to the Press, and he 
read it through, made one slight correction, and signed it. 
The Archbishop of York came in, and several other bishops, 
and they were all very much amused to see me with my 
papers; but the Archbishop of York signed, which was what 
I wanted; the Bishops of Winchester and Manchester also 
signed. 

The Archbishop expressed his wish that I should be chair¬ 
man of the executive. 

I suggested to the Archbishop that it might be worth while 
to bring home Dr. Wigram from Athens, the British chaplain 
there, but he said that he was at the present time staying with 
his brother, a baronet who lives at St. Albans, whom I am going 
to look up, if possible. I should try to get him to address the 
meeting he is a very fine speaker. The Archbishop waxed 
very enthusiastic about Dr. Wigram, and confirmed what his 
chaplain said at dinner: that they proposed to send Dr. 

Wigram to Abyssinia to act as chaplain to the British 
Minister. 
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The Archbishop called my attention to an illustration 
of the many burdens that come upon an Archbishop’s head. 
He referred to some colonial bishop, whom he had been select¬ 
ing, and he said: “Everything of this kind now comes 
to me. The burden is increasing, and my strength is 
diminishing.” 

He was also very anxious that I should secure the Lady 
Surma, as she is called. Her real title is Surma Khanin, 
which really means practically the same. She is the niece of 
one Assyrian Patriarch, the sister of two others, and the aunt 
of the present hereditary Patriarch, who is a student in the 
Theological College at Canterbury. She is a pupil of Dr. 
Wigram and speaks English perfectly. She is a charming 
woman, with great diplomatic appeal. She is now staying 
with Canon Mason, of Canterbury. 

When we went into the drawing-room the Archbishop 
called me up to him, and said : “ I want to have a further talk 
with you,” and then he discussed again the Review of the 
Churches, of which he spoke in appreciative terms. He said to 
me : “ However do you manage to get this work done ? ” 
and he said how much he had enjoyed my account of the 


Stockholm Conference. 

He then spoke of himself, and said: “ I am getting too old 
for this task. No man ought to be Archbishop of Canterbury 
so long as I have been. I have been thirty-five years a Bishop. 
Moreover, the financial burden is very great. For the first 
time in my life, last year my account at the bank was over¬ 
drawn, and for the first time in my life I do not feel able to 
buy any book if I want it. I only have £7,800 a year left, 
after paying rates and taxes, out of the £15,000, and now I am 
entertaining all these bishops, and this is happening frequently. 
The burden is too heavy.” 


He will be a great loss when he goes. . 

After our conversation we went into the chape 


P Tuesday, October xjtk, 1925 — 1 succeeded infinishing my 
committee to-day for the Assyrians and Iraq Christians. 
During the dimer at Lambeth Palace after the Archbrshop 
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of Canterbury, the Archbishop of York, the Bishop of Winches¬ 
ter, and the Bishop of Manchester (Dr. Temple) had signed the 
appeal, I asked the Archbishop what I should do about Cardinal 
Bourne. He replied : “ It is recognised that in precedence 
the Archbishop of Westminster comes after the Archbishops of 
Canterbury and York, and before the other Bishops.” I 
accordingly wrote a careful letter to the Cardinal, asking if he 
would sign the appeal and become a vice-president, his name 
being placed in precedence before the Bishops. To this he 
answered that he could not sign any document in the drafting 
of which he had not taken a part, but he had pleasure in nom¬ 
inating Mr. Herbert Ward and Lady Sykes, widow of Sir Mark 
Sykes. In reply to this I said to the Cardinal that if he would 
write expressing his sympathy with our appeal, I should be glad 
to urge the claims of his two nominees to be elected on our 
committee. The Cardinal then sent me the letter I asked for, 
and Lady Sykes and Mr. Ward were placed on the committee 
to represent the Roman Catholic Church. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury and rather more than one 
hundred others accepted my invitation to lunch at the Hol- 
born Restaurant. The principal speech was made by the 
Archbishop, and other speakers were Bishop Bidwell repre¬ 
senting the Roman Church, Lord Hugh Cecil, Bishop Gore, 
Dr. Scott Lidgett, and Dr. Carnegie Simpson. This made an 
excellent start for the raising of the fund. Our campaign 
finished at the end of January, just before I left for my journey 
round the world, when we held a meetingat the Mansion House, 
addressed by the Duchess of Atholl, the Lady Surma (aunt of 
the present Patriarch of the Assyrian Church), Sir Willoughby 
Dickenson, Mr. Herbert Ward representing the Roman 
Catholic Church, and myself. 

The most interesting incident in connection with this 
Mansion House meeting was a message from the Turkish 
Ambassador to my office asking for six tickets to attend the 
meeting. This was sufficient proof that the agitation which 
we raised for these Iraq Christians had a political effect which 
may well be regarded as outweighing the financial success 
that we achieved. The boundary dispute was settled shortly 
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The Mansion House Meeting 

afterwards. On February 2nd, 1926, the Archbishop of 
Canterbury wrote to me in the following terms: 


Lambeth Palace, S.E. 

February ind } 1926. 


Dear Sir Henry Lunn, 

Let me first congratulate you on the meeting in the City 
yesterday on behalf of the Assyrians. Everybody tells me that 
it was of exceptional merit, and that both attendance and 
speeches were exceptionally good. I have seen to-day the 
Bishop of London and Mr. Heazell and Surma Khanin, besides 
other people who were present at the meeting. I feel that 
we owe great thanks to you for what you have done in regard 
to these arrangements. 

And now you are going to America, and this question is 
obviously of great importance—ought Surma Khanin to go to 
America to plead the cause of the Assyrians there ? I have 
to-day seen Surma, who is ready to go if encouraged to do so, 
and if (and she is emphatic about this) a letter can be written to 
Assyria to explain, through our representatives there, to the 
Assyrian people that she has not gone to America for her own 
interest or amusement or to spend time, but has gone because 
we with whom responsibility rests think it desirable on public 
grounds that she should go. I told Mr. Amery about this 
wish of hers, and he is quite ready himself to write a letter 
encouraging her going, for there is no harm in the Government 
supporting what is simply the collecting of money for poor 
people. It does not necessarily involve political or inter¬ 
national controversy between us and the Turks. I am pre¬ 
pared to write a letter to the Colonial Office for transmission 
to Assyria with a view to thus informing the Assyrian people. 
But it would be premature to do this if she were not going after 
all, and you, I think, will be better able than anyone else to judge 
about the advantage of her going thither, the manner and means 
of her going, and the people on American soil who will be re¬ 
sponsible for her when there. Perhaps you will feel that it is 
hardly fair to put this upon you, but you have shown so much 
readiness to be helpful, and I gather that you have expressed a 
willingness to do something of the kind. I therefore definitely 
invite you to do this if you are kindly willing to do it. Of 
course, if Surma is to go to America, the sooner she goes the 
better, and probably you will be able to communicate quickly 
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with us, possibly by cable, giving us your advice and any 
direction which you think necessary. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Randall Cantuar. 

Mr. Amery also wrote on February 4th, and I was able to 
make arrangements for the Lady Surma to visit the United 
States of America and Canada. 

The campaign thus carried through saved a large number 
of lives, and, in the realm of politics, effected the purpose 
which the Colonial Secretary had in view when he asked me 
to undertake the task. 

When I was preparing for my journey round the world, I 
had another interesting conversation with the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, recorded in my diary: 

Monday, January iM, 1926.—This evening I went to dine 
at Lambeth Palace. The Archbishop wanted to have a talk 
with me about Iraq and about the Church Travellers’ Club. 
We had a very interesting dinner party. On my arrival the 
Archbishop took me into “ the work-room,” as he called it, 
and showed me his large drawing-room seated for the Con¬ 
ference of Bishops on the Revision of the Prayer Book. There 
were thirty-six of them there to-day, and they have been 
sitting altogether seventeen days now. They sat seven hours 
to-day, and they will have another session in June, to con¬ 
sider the way in which their recommendations are received. 

The Archbishop is a marvellous old man. After these seven 
hours of hard conference, he discussed these various questions 
with me for a full hour in his library. He is not very happy 
about these Assyrian Christians. The difficulty of settling 
these refugees in Iraq or anywhere else is very great. The 
Lady Surma, the aunt of the present Assyrian Patriarch, would 
ike to settle them all in South Russia, and says she could 
arrange with the Soviet Government, if only the English 
Government were on better terms with them. This the Arch¬ 
bishop said was a very difficult problem. He had been dis¬ 
cussing the matter with Baldwin, who knew very little about 
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Dinner Party at Lambeth 


these Assyrians. Now the Archbishop is waiting until he can 
get hold of Amery to discuss things with him. 

After dinner I had some little talk with Dr. Lang, the 
Archbishop of York, who discussed Prohibition, and said that 
he really was greatly perplexed to know what to say about it. 
He considered that the evidence was so absolutely conflicting. 

I greatly amused Mrs. Davidson by telling her that my old 
friend Bishop Paget, who sat on my right, had been held up 
to me as a noble example by my wife when he was our vicar 
at St. Pancras, as she was quite sure he was an ascetic and 
did not smoke. I scored a great point when Mrs. Price 
Hughes’s brother, Howard Barrett, told us one day that “ Mr. 
Paget smokes like a chimney,” and that he was going to get 
married. However, he still remained rather an idol in our 
home, and deservedly so. 

Two other bishops at the table were Dr. Eden, Bishop of 
Wakefield, who was a member of the committee of our Lenzer- 
heide Club twenty years ago, and Arthur Burroughs, Bishop 
of Ripon, in whose father’s schoolroom I spoke at the Mariners’ 
Church, Kingstown, in 1886, when Arthur was in the nursery. 
He and J. R. M. Butler were the two most brilliant Harrovians 
during the years that we lived at Harrow. The Times styled 
one of them—I forget which—“ the recurring decimal,” 
because his name appeared again and again in the list of 


prizes on Speech Day. 

The Archbishop of Canterbury had a long discussion with 
me about the trust that I am forming, in the Memorandum 
and Articles of Association of which the Archbishop is men¬ 
tioned as the person to nominate a trustee after my term 
is ended. I asked his permission for this, and this raised the 
whole question of the Church Travellers’ Club. Strange to 
sav he had entirely forgotten having given his consent to 
become president of the club. We had a long conversation, 
and on my return I wrote at length to the Archbishop des- 
cribing the origin of the Church Travellers Club and certain 
developments in the business, and I suggested that as he was 
president of the Church Travellers’ Club he might like to 
take the advice of some business man on the details with which 
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I supplied him. The Archbishop answered in the following 
letter: 


Lambeth Palace, S.E. 

January 20th , 1926. 

Dear Sir Henry Lunn, 

Not till this evening have I had a moment to read your 
letter of yesterday. I have now read it carefully, and I need 
hardly say that it seems fully to confirm all the satisfactory 
account that you gave me by word of mouth. It is not that 
I for one moment doubted that all was right and sound and 
public-spirited, but until your lucid explanation was given to 
me, I found myself unable quite clearly to understand the 
situation. You have now given me the exposition I wanted, 
so that I can feel that I am not acting in blind trust, but in the 
same trust based upon a clear vision of all that has happened in 
these years. You have done a high service to very many people, 
and the stimulus of your example ought to be of permanent 
good. You have enlisted to that end the high ability that is 
yours. 

I cannot end without again telling you how greatly I appre¬ 
ciate your really remarkable efforts in successfully carrying 
out the endeavour you started for the fund for the Assyrian 
and other kindred causes. Its success earns for you our 
HIGHEST GRATITUDE. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Randall Cantuar. 

Monday , July 26 th, 1926.—After my return from my 
journey round the world I was invited by the Archbishop to 
lunch at Lambeth. We had a very interesting party, including 
Bishop Brent, of Buffalo, with whom I have made numerous 
efforts to have a long conversation, but, excepting for seeing 
him for a few minutes at Stockholm, have never had a con¬ 
secutive ten minutes with him, although I preached in his 
cathedral last March. 

The Archbishop was very much interested in my journey 
round the world. He said that he considered it had rendered 
great service. He told me with particular interest that he had 
had a very warm letter about my visit to Sydney from the 
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Primate of Australia, Archbishop Wright of Sydney, and that 
he had heard from other sources of the service I had rendered 
to the cause of Christian unity and to the work of the League 
of Nations Union. 

At luncheon I told the Archbishop of the incident that had 
happened after my sermon in Buffalo Cathedral, when Captain 
Terry came to me the next day and told me that he intended 
to give his life to the work. It was very interesting to hear 
Bishop Brent’s opinion of him. He at once joined in the 
conversation, and said : “ He is a man of exceedingly high 
character and real ability, and I am very glad indeed that 
he has decided to take this step.” 

After luncheon Bishop Brent took me to the chaplain, Mr. 
Mervyn Haigh’s room. We then had an hour’s private con¬ 
versation about the Life and Work Movement and the Faith 
and Order Movement. The Bishop said that he intended at 
once to propose me as a member of the committee of the 
Faith and Order Movement, preparing for the great Lausanne 
Conference in 1927. 

Through the influence of Bishop Brent I was also appointed 
one of the six chairmen of the open sessions of the Conference, 
as representing the British section. The other leading nations 
were represented by the other five chairmen. 



CHAPTER XV 

MY THIRD AMERICAN VISIT, 1924 

Among my guests at the Miirren Conference was my old 
friend, Dr. Albert Shaw, editor of the American Review of 
Reviews, one of the most powerful monthly magazines pub¬ 
lished in New York. He was accompanied by Mrs. Shaw and 
his two sons, Albert and Roger, and was one of the speakers 
of the Conference. During the Conference he urged me 
very strongly to take a holiday, and cross the Atlantic 
and spend a little time with him at his delightful home 
at Hastings, on the Hudson, and I decided to accept his 
invitation. 

Just at that time Dr. Parkes Cadman, the great American 
preacher, was visiting England. He met me for a few minutes 
at Paddington station and asked me to preach for him at 
Brooklyn, and speak at his radio service, with an audience 
of some millions. His radio talks are relayed every Sunday 
to forty-five stations, and he has probably addressed in recent 
years more men and women every Sunday than heard Wesley 
in the whole of his amazing career. Dr. Parkes Cadman 
also saw Dr. Manning, the Bishop of New York, on his 
return, and the Bishop at once cabled to me to preach in the 
Cathedral of St. John, New York, an invitation which I 
accepted. 

Archbishop Soderblom, who was staying with me at Miirren, 
urged me to speak in support of the proposed Universal 
Conference on Life and Work to be held at Stockholm in 
1925. I decided to ask the Archbishop of Canterbury if he 
would write a letter expressing his approval of my proposed 
journey to America. The following record occurs in my diary 
under— 

Saturday , October 18 th, 1924.—By arrangement with Dean 
Bell, I went to Canterbury this morning to see the Archbishop, 
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The Canterbury Deanery 

who had invited me to lunch. Before going to the Palace, 
we went over the Deanery, which is a very interesting building, 
and an enormous size, with forty bedrooms. The mystery 
is how the ecclesiastics of earlier days maintained such estab¬ 
lishments. They seem to have done this with an ease that is 
quite impossible for their successors, with the present income- 
tax and high cost of service. The Dean is cutting out of the 
Deanery two houses, which will let for about £60 a year 
each—one will consist mainly of the huge kitchens that were 
built by a former Dean, at the one end of the Deanery, and the 
other largely of the stables, which are, of course, no longer 
needed. 

The Deanery contains a full collection of the portraits of 
the Deans of Canterbury since the first Dean, who, of course, 
followed the Reformation and succeeded the abbots. The list 
of Deans includes Dean Farrar, who, although a great figure 
in his day, was not quite one of the most distinguished in 
that interesting portrait gallery, which included Tillotson 
and Grindal and other great Archbishops and Bishops. It 
is difficult [I wrote this in my diary with a happy fore¬ 
sight] to say whether Dr. Bell will ever sit on the throne 
of St. Augustine, but he certainly will be a Bishop one 
day. He is wise, courteous, and tactful, and that is the type 
of man who finds the pathway to the episcopal bench a 
short one. 

The Archbishop was very cordial, and asked me if I had 
ever previously been to the Palace. I reminded him of my 
visit in 1911, when the King was going to India and had 
put the great seal into commission, entrusting it to the Arch¬ 
bishop, Morley as Secretary of State for India, Haldane as 
Lord Chancellor, and the Duke of Connaught. On that 
occasion at lunch someone produced Punch with these four 
Viceroys bowing to each other and saying: “ Nous sommes 
le Roi 

Dr. Bell had told me, before I went across to the Palace, 
that the Archbishop would not be likely to give me a letter 
supporting my visit to America, because he was not very 
much enamoured of Archbishop Soderblom. He felt that the 
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Archbishop of Upsala was rather diverting the Churches from 
the Lambeth proposals to the lines of mere social and moral 
reform. At lunch I emphasised the Buffalo Convention for 
the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, at which I am invited to speak. The 
Archbishop at once said : “ I am president of that organisation. 
I will give you a letter commending you to the American 
churches.” 

Monday , October 20 th, 1924.—In view of my American 
journey, the Miirren Conference speakers gave me a most 
delightful dinner at theHolborn to-night,of which thcfollowing 
is an account that appeared in the Press : 

“ Bishop Talbot, formerly of Winchester, presided last 
night [Monday, the October 20th] at a dinner given to Sir 
Henry Lunn, president of the Miirren Conferences, and 
editor of the Review of the Churches , who leaves on Wednesday 
by the s.s. Homeric for America, to speak at the Convention 
of the World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, to be held at Buffalo, November nth 
to 13th, and also to address a meeting on the Life and Work 
Conference to be held at Stockholm in the summer of 1925. 
Sir Henry Lunn will be welcomed to New York at a joint 
dinner given by the International Friendship League and 
the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America, 
and will also address meetings of clergy in Boston and 
Chicago.” 

Bishop Talbot said: “ We send Sir Henry Lunn out 
with a feeling in our hearts of very real affection and 
very deep gratitude, and what we would desire more than 
all, a real God Speed upon work which he will attempt 
to do for the honour of the Master and for the further¬ 
ance of the Kingdom, and most of it for that good cause 
for which, from his early days to later days, he has laboured 
so consistently, the task of drawing his fellow-Christians 
together.” 

Letters of congratulation and goodwill were read expressing 
earnest hopes for the success of my mission to America. The 
Archbishop of Canterbury wrote : 
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Letters of Commendation 

Lambeth Palace, 

London, S.E. 

October 20 th 9 1924. 

Dear Sir Henry Lunn, 

I am anxious that you should not, in your notable 
American visit, be without testimony from myself to those 
whom you are visiting, of our appreciation of the representative 
character of your visit. I have the honour of being President 
of the World Alliance for Promoting Friendship through die 
Churches, and I have thus a special privilege and responsibility 
in wishing you God Speed, and in commending your message 
to those whom you will have the opportunity of addressing in 
the great Republic. 

May the blessing of God rest upon your enterprise and make 

it abundandy fruitful of good. 

I am, 

Yours very truly, 

Randall Cantuar. 


Lord Cecil wrote : 


29, Grosvenor Square, 

London, W.i. 

Dear Sir Henry, 

I am delighted to hear that you are going to America, 
and particularly that you hope to be able to address meetings 
on the Conference of Life and Work at Stockholm. I hope 
it is unnecessary for me to assure you of my best wishes tor 

the complete success of your visit. _ 

Yours very sincerely, 

Cecil. 


The following extracts from my diary describe some 
incidents in this visit : 


Sunday , November 9 th, 1924. Boston , U.S.A.—1 went 
to morning service at the cathedral, where I preach to -^g ht - 
The Dean, Dr. Rousmanere, who was the preacher, ^ no 
take a text, but simply gave an address on the subject. The 
Faith for Every Day of the Week/’ There was a ^ S 
absence of anything dogmatic or theological. The Dean is 
an extreme Modernist. He declared that it was our duty to 
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be imbued with the spirit of Jesus, who lived the life of faith 
and was our highest example in this respect. 

I lunched with the Rev. W. H. Van Allen, a leading repre¬ 
sentative of the Anglo-Catholic movement, who writes a 
weekly page under the pseudonym “ Presbyter Ignotus,” in 
The Living Church. Pie said of the Dean: “ Oh, he is 
an amiable Unitarian, quite a well-meaning nice person, but 
he is in no sense representative of the orthodox faith.” 

Mr. Van Allen was very interesting on the whole question 
of the position of the Episcopal Church in Massachusetts and 
in New England generally. The Unitarians here, he told me, 
claim to be the real descendants of the Puritans, and have 
largely influenced the whole religious life of New England. 

He told me an amusing story of a lady who left New England 
and went to live in the southern counties of England. She 
wrote home to say that it was quite impossible to be a Uni¬ 
tarian m England because they are actually looked down 
upon. Harvard has been practically a Unitarian foundation, 
and the influence of some of its leading men has been very 
great. Bishop Lawrence is a man of very much the same 
theological position as Dean Rousmanere. His son-in-law, 
Bishop Satterley, is at the present time the Bishop Coadjutor,’ 
and he is also a definite Modernist. The Theological Faculty 
at Harvard, which is the Cambridge School of Theology, is 
overwhelmingly modernist, so that the whole of this diocese 
is absolutely dominated by Unitarians outside the Episcopal 
communion, and Modernists inside, with a sprinkling of 
undamentalists, who are very strong in certain Presbyterian 
and Congregational churches. 

At the cathedral service at 7.30 the cathedral was quite 
full. I preached half an hour. The Dean conducted the 


Sunday, November 16 th, i 9 2 4 .-This afternoon at four I 
went up to the Cathedral of St. John the Divine, New York, 
e impressive building situated on Cathedral Heights. This 
splendid site was purchased by Bishop Potter, who would, if 

Fnkrn i b pK ad L e( i uatel y supported, have secured for the 
P pa Church and the endowment of the cathedral the 
15 
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whole of that priceless area overlooking New York, the strategic 
importance and future value of which were foreseen by him. 
Bishop Manning had invited the leading clergy of the principal 
Protestant communions to be present and take part in a 
procession through the cathedral, and also invited Sir Wil¬ 
loughby Dickenson and other laymen. 

I took as my subject “ International Co-operation and the 

Reconstruction of Christendom.” 

Thursday, November 20 th, 1924—On my arrival from 
Chicago, Dr. Shaw rang me up and told me that he would call 
for me, and take me to the dinner at the Waldorf-Astoria of 
the Near East Relief. This organisation has raised the colossal 
sum of eighty million dollars, about eighteen million sterling, 
in the last four years, for the relief of the Eastern Christians. 
It was a remarkable gathering. One of the great radio com¬ 
panies had placed their organisations all over the United States 
at their disposal, and the proceedings were broadcast from 
New York to the Pacific. Messages were read to the people 
of the United States from Mr. Hughes, the Secretary of State , 
Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassador; Mr Cleveland H. 
Dodge, hon. chairman of the National Golden Rule Com¬ 
mittee. To my amazement Dr. Albert Shaw informed me as 
the banquet began, that he proposed that I should be the first 
speaker in this extraordinary meeting, in which, with an ali¬ 
enee of fifty in front of me, I was really spewing to listener 
over the whole of the United States of America. After 
these messages from Mr. Hughes, Sir Esme Howard, and Mr 
Dodge, he introduced me to the large unseen audience, and 

KtsZ^ber «». 1924—1 wrote last week from 
the Drake Hotel, Chicago, to Mr. Rockefeller, who a e 
or sent a my s rmon in the cathedral on the 16th, when 
P f length to the Conference on Life and Work at 

sr. 

10. West 54th Street. 
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It was a very interesting visit. He is the son of the founder 
of the Standard Oil Industries. I must say that a more unpre¬ 
tentious person than Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Junior, it would be 
difficult to imagine. The house was, of course, a very beauti¬ 
ful home, but there was nothing of the “ Gorgeous Midas ” 
character about it. Mr. Rockefeller and his daughter, in the 
absence of Mrs. Rockefeller, who was in the country, sat down 
to a very simple lunch ; everything was excellent, but nothing 
extravagant. After the lunch, Mr. Rockefeller said : “ Will 
you smoke ? ” and I said : “ Do you smoke ? ” He said : 
“ No.” I said : “ Do you smoke, Miss Rockefeller ? ” 
Mr. Rockefeller said: “ She does, and I wish she didn’t.” 

Miss Rockefeller took a cigarette, and I enjoyed an excellent 
Corona. 


We then went into his library, and I stayed about an hour 
and a half, and had a long conversation on Stockholm, in which 
e was greatly interested. He said : “ I do not want to give 
a sum which will relieve others of the responsibility of giving.” 
But he expressed his willingness to contribute, and said he 
would discuss the matter with Dr. A. J. Brown, the joint 
president with the Archbishop of Canterbury, Archbishop 
boderblom, and the Patriarch, and with Dr. Henry Atkinson, 
the secretary, so that from that standpoint the visit was very 


We iscussed Henr y For d, and he expressed ^ 
that it was a mistake for any one employer of labour to pay 
wages so entirely in excess of those that were paid in any 
ra e generally, as it tended to demoralise business. This 
0 course, was a perfectly reasonable argument, though it was 

~ W 7 ld ap P eal f t0 Mr ’ Heni 7 ^rd’s employees, but 
the skilful h!** t0 man “ facturers who wef e crushed out by 

m^wlTf tk W u°' e discussion Mr - Rockefeller impressed 

sTewI 1 ““ th,t 1 had met a who reg Jed the 

ip 0 great wealth as an immense responsibility, and 
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as one who was trying to do his best to discharge that 

It is not well enough known how effectively Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie carried out his programme of distributing his wealth. 
He left his daugher, it is true, a millionaire, but the fortune 
which she inherited was only a fraction of the sums that Mr. 


Carnegie gave away. 

In the same way, Mr. J. D. Rockefeller, Senior, has given 
away very many millions sterling to educational work at the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago and the great Rockefeller Educational Trust. 

We had a long conversation about attendance at church, 
Mr Rockefeller said that many causes were telling against it. 

In the towns, the custom of week-ends was very serious m its 
effects upon the numbers, so many families spent their week- 

^Another pmterful influence that is diminishing the con¬ 
ation JL, in his opinion, the radio development He sad 
that it is very difficult to persuade anyone, when they can sit 
at home to hear a first-class preacher, to go to church to h 
a third-class man. He put it, in his own descriptive manna, 
as listening to a thousand-dollar preacher when one could hear 
a five-thousand-dollar minister. . , • j . 

Soeaking of the change in the habits of the people, he - 
“ WienZ and I were boys, it was our custom to go'twice 
church on Sundays, and twice to Sunday school. Now rfl 

manage. W { , awn . te „„is wh en they are 

rss-rSs 

dollars if Bishop Manning wi p great national 

Baptists may ^P“ e e n ‘' d o ‘ n both men , be it said that Bishop 

Manning refused the gift on the- terms, and nevertheless r. 
Rockefeller gave half a million dollars. 
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My diary ends with my visit to Mr. Rockefeller’s house. My 
journey through America was most interesting, and the result 
of it was that I was invited to return to America in 1926 for 
the Annual Banquet of the George Washington Sulgrave 
Manor Institution, in the Biltmore Hotel, on February 22ml, 
George Washington’s birthday. 



CHAPTER XVI 

A JOURNEY ROUND THE WORLD, 1926 

After my visit to the United States in 1924 I received the 
invitation from the Sulgrave Manor George Washington 
Institute, to lecture on Washington’s birthday, February 22nd, 
1926, in New York, and this appeared to me to be a good start¬ 
ing-point for a “ Round the World ” tour. My friend, Mr. 
Amery, then Secretary for the Dominions, was anxious that I 
should speak on the question of immigration in the Colonies, 
and urge its importance from the standpoints both of the 
Empire and of the interested Dominions. With this end in 
view, he furnished me with introductions to the Govemors- 
General in the different States. The League of Nations Union 
hearing that I was to make such a journey, sent Dr. Maxwell 
Garnett and one of his colleagues to request me to speak in 
support of the Union in the course of my journey. I also 
wished to follow up my speeches on the subject of reunion, 
which I had delivered during my last visit to America wit 

other addresses on the same subject. . 

Accordingly, my wife and I sailed on the s.s. Aqmtama, 
leaving England on February nth, and after a pleasant voyage 
of six days, arrived at New York on February 17th, 1926. 

One other commission I was asked to fulfil. Before I left 
England the Archbishop of Canterbury urged me to arrange 
in America that Lady Surma, aunt of the Patriarch of Assyria, 
should be allowed to plead the cause of the Iraq refugees in 

^ fed that it is necessary for me to say something about this 
journey, the details of which have already been published 

an The r pt r S Ton for friendship with England which a large and 

1 Bound the World with a Dictaphone. 
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intellectual section of the American people feels was apparent 
to me immediately on my landing. A dinner was arranged 
and held in the Waldorf-Astoria, when I had the opportunity 
of speaking to the leaders of New York society. The dinner 
was given by Mr. James H. Post, who was noted for the 
magnificence of his hospitality and representative of a type of 
public man peculiar to America. Mr. Fred Smith, the chair¬ 
man of the World Alliance, told me that Post spends thousands 
of pounds every year on giving dinners in order to secure 
publicity for many worthy causes. As on my last visit, so on 
this, I was to find this spirit pervading a large intellectual section 
of American society. At the dinner I learned, to my great joy, 
that a committee had been established with the object of sending 
thousands of American students over to Europe for a year’s 
university training there. 

The way in which George Washington’s birthday, February 
22nd, is celebrated in America is a striking example of the way 
in which Saints Days must have originated in the Church. The 
committee of the society before whom I had the honour of 
speaking included such eminent American men as Charles 
Evan Hughes, William Howard Taft, and others. The editor 
of the New York Times, Dr. John Finley, took the chair, to 
which, no doubt, I owe the fact that my speech received a report 
of one and a half columns on the first page of that paper and 
a page in the Sunday edition. The subject which I chose was 
“ The Philadelphia Constitutional Convention of 1787 and its 
Lessons.” 1786 marks the darkest hour in the history of the 
American Republic. George Washington said at the time that 
he had never known a day when the liberties of America were 
in such imminent danger. The situation, indeed, closely 
paralleled that of Central Europe in the years of the inflation. 
Men derisively plastered their walls with paper money. The 
Congress had recommended that a Convention should meet 

for the sole and express purpose ” of revising the Constitu¬ 
tion. This Constitution was intended to be that of thirteen 
States with an area of three hundred and twenty thousand 
square miles, but the Constitution ultimately became that of 
an area of three million square miles or more, graphically, an 
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area eight times as great as that of England, France, and 
Germany combined. 

An interesting invitation came to me from Dr. Stetson, 
Rector of Trinity Church, New York, which is probably the 
richest church in the world. Its total revenue amounts to a 
sum of $130,000 per annum, and its total assets at that time 
amounted to $13,972,555, or rather over two and a half million 
pounds at the prevailing rate of exchange. Nevertheless, it is 
interesting to note that Trinity parish has given away over 
two-thirds of its property. It has endowed colleges and built 
a cathedral—that of St. John the Divine. It supports eight 
churches and chapels and gives £30,000 per year to educational 
and missionary work. The total donations to charities per year 

amount to something like £50,000. 

At the beginning of March I left New York to tour Eastern 
Canada. An outrageous announcement appeared in the news¬ 
papers describing how I had made an alleged gift of a fabulous 
sum to the Church. One paper announced : “ British Peer 
gives millions for Peace.” I was shocked and horrified. 1 
telegraphed at once to my headquarters, asking them to give 
the lie to this story. Their reply came as follows : 


Newspaper and magazine publicity regarding your gifts has 
created most wholesome effect and has been commended on 
every hand as high example worthy of emulation by men of 
means stop beg of you not to issue any counterstatement of any 
sort regarding overestimated amount of benefactions. 

Nevertheless, I insisted to all Press representatives that this 
story was false, but it was impossible to overtake the fab e. 

The situation in Canada was a difficu t one to handle 
The Bishop of Quebec had arranged for a League of Natro 

and Church Reunion meeting. The Frcnch ^ atholl “’^ 
ever, did not wish to hear of the League of Nations and the 

Presbyterians did not wish to hear of Church Reunl ° n . 

Stases rite 
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arranged the meeting, and it was rather extraordinary that the 
Archbishop who was on my platform was not invited to speak 
nor even asked to pronounce the benediction. It is interesting 
to contrast the Canadian Union scheme with that which exists 
in England with regard to Methodist Union. Sir Robert Perks 
agreed with me, in the course of a long discussion, that before 
the Act of Parliament had become valid it should receive the 
support of a majority of 75 per cent, of the Conference. In 
England the union of the Wesleyan Methodists was so har¬ 
moniously effected that out of two thousand seven hundred 
Wesleyan Methodist ministers only seven clergymen availed 
themselves of the opportunity of contracting out. The three 
leaders of the United Church of Canada were Dr. Chown, 
Dr. Moore the secretary, and Dr. Pidgeon the Moderator, who 
declared quite candidly that they were not responsible for the 
situation. “ It had been voted,” said Dr. Pidgeon, “ by the 
Church as a whole, and we simply had to see that it was 
accepted by the people. It was not a satisfactory statement, but 
it was quite plain that they all felt the serious difficulty of the 
present situation.” The whole thing was a tragic business. 
They had united practically all the Methodists, all the Con- 
gregationalists, and a large number of Presbyterians into the 
Church, which had an excellent constitution and a very good 
doctrinal basis. At the same time, they had left behind them 
a large and wealthy body of Presbyterians. There is no doubt 
that in the country districts the Act of Union was a benefit, 
but in the towns it led to very sharp cleavage. All of them 
admitted that the situation was full of bitterness, and that the 
result of the Act of Union had been such ecclesiastical strife 
as all of them must deplore. 

The total number of congregations in the Presbyterian 
Church of Canada at that time was 4,512. The congregations 
which availed themselves of the optional right granted by the 
Act of Union and voted out of the Union was 784, or 17-37 
per cent.—figures which contrast remarkably with the seven 
ministers out of four thousand who left Methodism after 
union m England. 

During my stay in Canada there was a great struggle for 
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Church property proceeding in the law courts of Canada. 
That struggle appeared to me to point plainly to certain broad 
lessons for all who desired to see the wounds in the body of 
Christ, which is the Church, held as speedily as possible. The 
right goal for unionists is surely not any amalgamation of great 
ecclesiastical corporations with widely varying ethics and tradi¬ 
tions, but in an endeavour to achieve that form of unity which 
is sought in the Lambeth Appeal, and which is actually realised 
in the Church of Rome by the rival Orders of Dominicans and 
Franciscans, Benedictines and Jesuits, or again by the secular 

clergy and the regular Orders. . 

I heard an amusing remark about prohibition, which by the 
way, was made by a member of the Continuing Presbyterian 
Church—that Church which declined to jom in the Umon. 

“ These damned Methodists,” he said, “ first have taken away 

our whisky and now they are taking away our religion. _ 

From Canada we proceeded to Honolulu. Hawaii, e 
capital, possesses the most delightful climate and is uitensey 
interesting from the sociological standpoint. The poputam 
of Hmvaifts probably the mo, amazing *******£ 
the world. The original Hawauans numbered at that 
some twenty-one thousand. The Japanese: on t e isa *\ 
numbered .25*0. while 

by"nfof GWGmdes and Brownies, and they were 
""DrTcS 3 Jones, B a'Fellow^ the Royal Society, who has 

*i i SB# 

adventure in friendship and neighbourlmeas 

characteristics. 
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When we reached New Zealand we found another grave 
problem which must confront the British race in the years 
to come. From the standpoint of density of population it is 
interesting to note that whilst we have four hundred and ninety 
people per square mile in the United Kingdom, the United 
States has only thirty-five people per square mile, and Canada 
two and a half, whilst New Zealand has twelve and a half, or, 
if the usable areas only be considered, sixteen per square mile. 
Australia has just two per square mile, which really means about 
four per square mile of the habitable parts of Australia, as 
nearly half the country is desert. The seriousness of those 
figures is found in the fact that Japan has three hundred and 
nine per square mile, and China over one hundred, and it is 
imperative that if these two great countries of Australia and 
New Zealand are to maintain their overwhelming British 
preponderance, a much larger number of immigrants should 
come from the Old Country. New Zealand to-day is prob¬ 
ably the most British country in the world in its race and 
language ; more so even than England, if we take into account 
the masses of foreign Jews in the East End. 

The Government of New Zealand gave me a very hearty 
welcome, and honoured me by sending my wife and myself as 
guests over the railway system in the country. I preached at 
the cathedral in Wellington, and afterwards gave an address in 
the Town Hall, which was broadcast all over the country. The 
Prime Minister said that he would like to see me, and we had 
an interesting talk. 

My welcome in Australia was most enthusiastic, and I had 
the privilege of speaking in the cathedral at Melbourne, and the 
Governor-General of Australia invited us on a visit to Canberra. 

During my visit to Melbourne I breakfasted with the Prime 
Minister, Mr. Bruce. He is a clear thinker and a keen 
economist, and was at that time in charge of a Cabinet of very 
divergent views, including the Minister of Customs, who was 
a prohibitionist. This term “ prohibitionist ” was used, not 

m f L usuaI . sense > but meaning that of a man who would 
prohibit all imports. That is one of the real difficulties that 
taces the Australian Protectionist, but it will become much 
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stronger the more nearly they approach to something like the 
prohibition of imports. 

On the other hand, the Cabinet includes an extreme and 
whole-hearted Free Trader, and other Members holding vary¬ 
ing views. The Prime Minister said that this was not an open 
question any longer in Australia. Every Government now is 
Protectionist, but the Labour party carries Protection to the 

extreme limit. , . 

A striking illustration of the effect of the fiscal question on 

the political situation is provided by the present return of 
Queensland to the Commonwealth Parliament. A heavy duty 
has been placed upon the Fijian bananas to protect ‘he Queens¬ 
land grower. This seemed to me when I was in Fiji a serious 
stated things, as it compeU the Fijians.o«nd all.he,« 

,o New Zealand and limits their market, and ate interferes 
with trade between the Commonwealth and Fiji. At the 
present time, Queensland, which grows 
nine Members out of ten supporting the Prime Minister, 
this duty were repealed, all those votes would be transferred 

t0 The°influence of world markets upon prices in a protected 
country is illustrated by the dried fruit^ 

To-day the p Jon is reversed, and Australia expom 80 
protected industry. j j i necessary in 

tralia is successfully compeung wuh mos^ fore g 
though the case of c—ted m Gr^ isp^J^ 
exception to this rule, i . Australia bv 

Such was the marvefious ad^x:^" 

its wonderful climate that wi P , ^ con . 

^eX/S^Uy co ^ 

goods against the world. 
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The Prime Minister was strongly in favour of immigration 
by families to settle in agricultural areas. He felt that in this 
matter the Churches could render immense service. 

We discussed the serious situation in which the Australians 
find themselves, occupying a great continent with 1 -96 persons 
per square mile. The Prime Minister said: “ I wish you 
would drive this point home, and especially emphasise the fact 
that if the League of Nations becomes the great international 
power of the world, and all great moral issues are liable to be 
submitted to it, this question of the occupation of Australia by 
so small a population is one which is likely to be considered. 
For this reason it is imperative that we in Australia and you 
in England should do everything we can to increase the number 
of Britons holding this vast area in trust.” 



CHAPTER XVII 

VISIT TO THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES, 1927 

Our programme for the journey round the world was affected 
by Ethel’s illness at Vancouver, and we went direct to 
Honolulu, Fiji, and New Zealand. Mr. Marburg, the United 
States Ambassador at the Court of Brussels, lunched with me 
at the Reform Club and discussed this alteration of my 
programme. I told him that I should be very glad, without 
any fees and paying my own expenses, to lecture at the 
principal universities of America, taking Leland Stanford and 
Berkeley Universities in California in the course of this 
journey. I proposed, as a subject which recommended itself 
to Mr. Marburg, “ The Constitutional Struggles of the 
American States from the Philadelphia Constitution of Con¬ 
vention of 1787 to the Passing of the Slave Amendmen in 

i86sj ” 

Mr. Marburg placed the arrangements of my tour m the 
hands of Dr. Stephen P. Duggan, Director of * e I j sU e 
of International Education, who planned a wonderfully full 

F Ifortunate in my private secretary on this journey. 
On the voyage from Australia to Toulon I traveled with on 
young university graduates who had been on a debatm““ 
Lund the world. T. P. McDonald, representing Edmburgh 
University appealed to me very strongly as a man with whom 
“k P Ld he accepted the posit.on - 
for this journey, which fortunately came J 

03 After ^y programme was arranged for the —es, I 

^ d of a wtrNirVork y and President of the World 
dish p , At u e u a t Lausanne in August, 

Conference of Faith and Order held at a, 

1927; Judge Charles Evans Hughes, now President 
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Supreme Court; and the Hon. George Wickersham, formerly 
United States Attorney-General, requesting me to address a 
number of additional meetings in support of the World Con¬ 
ference of Faith and Order. This I agreed to do, and arranged 
a programme which included preaching in the cathedrals of 
Boston, Washington, San Francisco, Los Angeles, and in 
Trinity Church, New York, and lecturing in the following 
universities in the order in which I visited them: Pennsyl¬ 
vania (Washington omitted through illness), Birmingham, New 
Orleans, Los Angeles, Berkeley, Leland Stanford, San Fran¬ 
cisco, Utah, St. Louis, Cornell, Princeton, Harvard, Vassar 
College for Women, and Columbia University, New York. 

If omens amount to anything, they were not propitious at 
the start. I booked a passage on an excellent steamer of the 
Atlantic Transport Line, starting on Saturday, February 12th, 
but on Sunday morning my experience resembled that of Mark 
Twain’s attempted journey on a glacier, when he said that 
after camping on a glacier one night, he woke up the next 
morning to find “ a striking similarity about the scenery.” 
A dense fog was keeping us prisoners. 

I therefore transferred to the R.M.S. Aquitania. When I 
got on board on Wednesday, the 16th, I asked the captain 
whether he could land me at New York on the following 
Tuesday, February 22nd, George Washington’s birthday, in 
time to make a speech at the City Hall, New York, for the 
same society for which I had lectured previously. The 
captain’s remark was characteristic—” If you have any pull 
you had better send a wireless to your people in New York.” 
The answer came that Mr. Stewart, the secretary of the 
Sulgrave Institute, had himself written to Mr. Mellon, 
Secretary of the Treasury, and had had a reply to say that 
I should be taken off the vessel at quarantine, “ in order to 
enable Sir Henry to reach the City Hall in time for his 
address. The result of this courtesy was that I reached the 
City Hall a quarter of an hour before the hour for lunch, 
which was rather good after a journey of three thousand miles. 
The company gave me a hearty reception, and the speakers 
made many kind references to my lecture in IQ26. 
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I shall now depend a great deal upon a rather copious 
American diary. 

My first university engagement was to lecture at the 
University of Pennsylvania, one of the most cosmopolitan 
places of education in the world, with students from fifty 
foreign countries, including New Zealand, Australia, Philip¬ 
pines, China, Japan, Siberia, Norway, Sweden, Denmark, 
Russia, Ukraine, Roumania, Syria, Persia, India, South Africa, 
besides all the states and the nations of America North and 
South. 

It is an interesting illustration of the wide influence of 
the Evangelical Revival of the eighteenth century that this 
university, one of the greatest universities of the world, 
was the first university in America to receive a Charter as 
a university, and was founded in 1740, by George Whitfield, 
as a charity school, and a statue of Whitfield, the greatest 
orator amongst the Methodist preachers, stands in front of 
the college. 

The charity school became an academy in 1740 and a 
college in 1755. Benjamin Franklin is recognised as the 
founder of the college and the university, to which was 
added, as early as 1765, a medical school. 

The wealth of the university is bewildering to an English 
mind. The endowments are estimated-at present at thirty 
millions of dollars (over six million sterling). The professorial 
staff is almost incredibly large. In the medical school alone 
there are about fifty professors, twenty-four assistant pro¬ 
fessors, and a hundred instructors, of whom ninety-nine are 
doctors of medicine, and the odd hundredth—the “ lost 
sheep ”—is a doctor of philosophy, and is an instructor in 
physiological chemistry. 

One of the most interesting developments in American 
universities is the growth of Greek Letter Fraternities, a 
special American type of university club, who have in this 
university 125 chapters. They occupy for their own exclusive 
use ninety-five houses, and own seventy of these houses. 
The total property of the Fraternities within the university 
amounts in capital value to four million dollars (£800,000). 
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Tuesday , March 1st .—We arrived at Baltimore this afternoon 
and were treated with the same courtesy by President Goodnow 
as we had experienced on my previous journey a year earlier 
from Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler and from the president of 
the University of Minnesota. 

After my lecture I had a long conversation with Professor 
Latane and Professor H. Carrington Lancaster on what they 
called the “ vocational training ” of modern education. 
Students are being trained specifically for certain professions, 
and the effect of this has been largely to wipe out the study 
of the Humanities. Mr. Rockefeller has realised the danger 
of this tendency, and has set aside ten million dollars for the 
cultivation of the Humanities. The Carnegie Trust is also 
helping materially. The question that presents itself to any¬ 
one that studies the condition of things here is whether 
boundless wealth, magnificent buildings, and perfect equip¬ 
ment produce as much good result in the education of the 
nation as is popularly anticipated. 

The Social Science departments of the universities are very 
popular. They include History and Philosophy, Medicine, 
Politics, Jurisprudence, and social advancement of all kinds. 
The Humanities include the grammar and etymology of 
languages, etc., but there is no school in America that com¬ 
bines those elements which make the Liters Humaniores of 
Oxford men of such a wonderful education. Philosophy under 
their scheme of division belongs to Social Science, and Lan¬ 
guage and Literature means a much narrower course in these 
American universities than is the Oxford “ Greats ” School. 

The output in mere graduates in Arts is so immense and 
their education in many of the universities is so very crude 
t at one 0 the professors at Harvard is credited with the 
p easant suggestion that every American citizen should be 
given a B.A. at birth, and then from that point his education 
should commence. They told me an amusing story of some 
university or which it is claimed that everyone resident in 

Thevmher lty ' had t\ d ° Ct0rate CXCept the P resident ’ s cow. 
hey rather enjoyed the story about the Rev. T. B. Stephenson 

who was president of the British Methodist Conference, and 

16 
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accepted an honorary LL.D. from a small college at a place 
called Athens, Tennessee, whereupon this quatrain was passed 
round the Conference: 

“ Made of Athens, ere we part, 

Can you tell to us the art, 

How to get an LL.D., 

Fresh from Athens, Tennessee ? ” 

On the whole they thought that the State universities had 
tended to become too democratic, and that they cultivated 

instruction at the expense of education. 

A former provost of Johns Hopkins University, Dr. Charles 
K. Edmunds, in an article recently contributed to The Review 
of Reviews, says truly that many a second-rate college to-day 
has far more extensive and expensive buildings than those 
which first housed the Johns Hopkins University. Johns 
Hopkins stood out prominently because President Gilman 
had an uncanny gift of choosing men. In the early eighties 
he had gathered round him a remarkable team, winch included 
Woodrow Wilson, aftenvards President of the Republic Albert 
Shaw, the great editor of The Review of Reviews , Dr Charles 
H Levermore, winner of the Bok Peace Prize, James J. 
Sylvester, the English mathematical scholar who later became 
Savilian Professor of Geometry at Oxford, and H. Newell 
Martin, one of Huxley’s students. Professor John Martin 
Vincent, writing of this period, said: “ A group of 
students for the first few years was so small as to to b 
a family in which everybody was acquainted, created 
atmosphere which was stimulating to the last degree. 

When anyone speaks of Balliol College, Oxford, at once 
the distinguished alumni of that famous college come to mrnd 
As to Milner, Curzon, and others. So it is on his side 

M M„™ Robert Baxter Adams, and many more names 

which are known throughout the lengt an d ^ 

continent. All Englishmen will rejoice that the P 
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ment of the university is to endow with a million dollars a 
School of International Relations, to be called after Walter 
Hines Page, the Ambassador from the United States during 
the War, the most valuable friend that Great Britain ever 
had in time of need. 

Thursday , March 3 rd .—With many misgivings I set out from 
the Mayflower Hotel to a public luncheon given by the 
Washington Federation of Churches, at which I was to be the 
principal speaker. I had no thermometer, but I was suspicious 
of my temperature, and my throat was giving indications of an 
attack of pharyngitis. This did not affect my speaking, but 
it did affect my luncheon, and I was taken back by Dr. 
McCormack-Goodhart, of the British Embassy, to the 
Mayflower Hotel with a temperature of ior5. I went at 
once to bed and stayed there till Saturday. 

Sunday , March 6 th .—I was compelled to cancel my lecture 
to the University of Washington. The Bishop was very hope¬ 
ful that I would be allowed to preach in the cathedral, as the 
doctor had held out some hope yesterday morning. The 
Bishop said : “ This is the first time a layman has ever spoken 
from this cathedral pulpit. You will have an audience of half 
a million over the radio, and I do very much want you to 
come.” However, it has not happened, and here I am. 

Bishop McDowell, the Methodist who presided at the 
meeting of the Council of Churches which I addressed on the 
first day in Washington, is the ablest of the American Methodist 
bishops I have met, and is greatly respected in Washington and 
everywhere in America. 

I asked him what he thought of Revelry , this new novel 
which has run through eight editions in eight weeks, and which 
I have been reading while I have been in bed. It is an extra¬ 
ordinary indictment of the Harding regime. It depicts the 
President as an able, good-natured, and somewhat dissolute 
person, who himself when he got into office would not do 
anything that was distinctly compromising financially, but did 
still keep in touch with an old set of Ohio friends, playing poker 
and drinking hard. Some of these men were Members of the 
Cabinet, and their life is depicted with a verisimilitude and a 
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vigour that makes a very distressing picture. I said : “ What 
do you think of the book ? ” He said: It is a bad book. 

I said : “ But why is it a bad book ? Is it true that Harding 
was that kind of man ? ” 

“ Well,” he said, “ of course he drank and he gambled and 
was in touch with a lot of men he ought to have dropped.” 

I said : “ But, is it not a fact that his Attorney-General has 
just finished a trial yesterday in which he had escaped con¬ 
demnation after the jury had sat for seventy hours debating 
what they should do, in which he was charged with felony— 
the second Attorney-General in the history of the United 

States charged in that fashion ? ” , 

He said this was so, and there were Members of his Cabinet 
who were smirched. “ But,” he said, “ you must remember 
that the Cabinet included men of the high standard of Charles 
Evans Hughes, Hoover, and other men of character. , 
In all such cases I remind myself of Lord Holland, Fox s 
father, who as Paymaster-General held up the public funds, 
and bought what is Holland Park to-day out of the plunder. 
We have emerged from our days when great Cabinet Ministers 
could rob the nation, and I hope America will, but the con¬ 
dition of things revealed in that book, and in so much of it as 
is admitted by everybody to be true, is very appalling to a 


friend of America. , . 

The most surprising incident that has happened to 
personally was on Friday afternoon, when Congress broke up. 
About twenty men, presumably legislators, came to the room 
opposite my bedroom in the Mayflower, the first hotel in Wash¬ 
ington, and sat there for a drunken orgy. I heard, when they 
ODened the door, the following two remarks: 

P “ I’ll get as drunk as hell, if you will ”; and then another: 
“ You needn’t laugh at my boots. I’d have better boots 
I didn’t drink.” These remarks were of the type that raise 
i n us laughter when men have drunk to exce- When 
one passes through such experiences one ■«**«*£ 
the truth of the statement made by Pastor Simon, of Buffa , 
superintendent of the Western New York ***** 
Anti-Saloon League: “ Prohibition is the greatest ble g 
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to mankind since the annunciation of the birth of Jesus 
Christ.” 

These exaggerations are baffling to the English reader. The 
Hon. William D. Edwards, in the St. Louis Star, is credited 
with saying that “ Mr. Henry Ford is the greatest benefactor 
of this century ; the third greatest of all times, both past and 
present. Christ is the first, Lincoln second, and Ford third. 
Lincoln is second only because he existed before Ford. But 
in comparison they are equal.” 

It is interesting to note the attitude of many of the American 
clergy, the Republicans also, with regard to President Coolidge, 
Bishop McDowell said to me that if only he had made it plain 
that Prohibition must be obeyed or go, it would have made 
an enormous difference. Coolidge has done nothing great. 
He is upright within his very narrow limitations, but they are 
appallingly narrow. No great question has been tackled with 
any absolute aim, but again and again he has been led by the 
Senate in the policy which he has recommended and the men 
whom he has nominated for office. 

Sunday afternoon .—I have just received some beautiful 
flowers with a little note : “ For Sir Henry Lunn. From 
Cathedral Altar. With prayers for his speedy recovery.” 

This charming act of courtesy is characteristic of one’s 
friends in this country. I have met no one whose perfect 
courtesy is equal to that of the best Americans of the 
Eastern States. I am not sure that the limitation to the East 
is justified. 

Monday, March 'jth .—Bishop Freeman, who called upon me 
this morning, is a most delightful representative of the Episcopal 
Church in this country He is one of the ablest of their bishops 
whom I have met, and I am extremely sorry that my illness has 
prevented me from seeing more of him. While he was with 
me, our Ambassador, Sir Esme Howard, called. I had tea 
with him and Lady Isabel two and a half years ago when I was 
in Washington, and then afterwards he came to Miirren and 
got to know Arnold very well, and went over to Arnold’s 
chalet at Grindelwald with his family. He has been reading 
some of Arnold’s writings and made some friendly references 
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to him. Afterwards he sent some books round, and jelly. It 


was very comforting. 

I had a ghastly experience this afternoon. I was dozing 
when suddenly a little blob of mucus blocked the larynx, and 
I began to choke. McDonald rushed into the room and said 
that I looked terrible. I was trying to get my breath and 
could not. He tried to turn me over on my face, as he has 
some knowledge of artificial respiration for the drowning. This 
was rather a job, as I was trying so hard to breathe. However, 

I tumbled to it and got on to my face, and ultimately I began 
to breathe again. It was a narrow escape, and McDonald 
probably saved my life. 

Wednesday, March 9/A.—Sir Esme Howard again called to 
see me in the afternoon, and we had an interesting conversa¬ 
tion. He is looking after me in the most amazingly kind 
fashion. He told me an excellent story of a Roman cardinal 
who was driving rapidly along one of the streets in an American 
city. He was stopped by a policeman, and when he remon¬ 
strated, the policeman said : “ Shure, I wouldn t be stopping 
Your Eminence, but there happens to be a Protestant policeman 
at the corner of 66th Street, and I thought I would just let 
Your Eminence know.” 

He found that I thought of going to Monticello for the 
week-end, and he said : “ Lady Isabel and I shall be going 
there at the same time, and we shall be staying at the Monticello 
Hotel at Charlottesville. You had better stay there too.’ So 


we arranged accordingly. 

Sunday, March 13/A.—We arrived at Charlottesville yester¬ 
day and spent a very pleasant time visiting Jefferson’s Uni¬ 
versity—the University of Virginia. 

In the afternoon I went with the Ambassador and Lady 
Isabel Howard to visit Monticello, the home of Thomas 
Jefferson. It is a very interesting specimen of the old colonial 
home, with many quaint inventions of Jefferson, such as 
double doors between rooms to prevent conversation being 
overheard, opening simultaneously by one movement: the 
covered pathway for the slaves to pass under the mansion from 
one side to the other, with entrance for them to come into the 
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mansion for their meals. Jefferson was particularly kindly to 
his slaves, and, like many of these Southern planters, greatly 
beloved by them. 

The tragedy of Jefferson’s life from the financial standpoint 
was his overwhelming hospitality. There was one room marked 
for James Monroe, and another for James Madison, his two 
successors in the Presidency. Evidently they were always 
welcome guests, but anyone who chose to turn up, Harriet 
Martineau and other distinguished English visitors, were sure 
of a cordial welcome, irrespective of the depth and volume of 
Jefferson’s purse. 

I was to have dined with Sir Esme and Lady Isabel, but 
my temperature has gone up again, and I spoke to Sir Esme on 
the telephone and told him this. He said at once : You 
must not attempt to visit the Southern towns of Richmond, 
Charleston, etc., but you must go at once to a health resort, 
and I recommend Virginia Hot Springs, the Homestead 
Hotel.” I accordingly decided that McDonald and I would 
go there to-morrow. 

Sunday , March 20th— During these days at Victoria Hot 
Springs I have been reading Elmer Gantry , the latest work of 
that modern, realistic novelist, Sinclair Lewis, with its carica¬ 
ture of the popular Methodist preacher who began as a Baptist 
and ended as a Methodist with a large income and every hope 
of reaching the Bench of Methodist Bishops. It is a great pity 
that such a book should go forward to the world as a picture of 
the life of the clergy of America. 

I had written so far when I opened the Sunday Constitution , 
the principal paper in Atlanta, to which place we have now 
come. I find there an illustrated article, entitled, “ What 
has Happened to Justice ? ” The story there unfolded was 
that of an outstanding fundamentalist preacher of the South, 
the Rev. J. Frank Norris, of Fort Worth, Texas, who has, to 
summarise the story in a sentence, shot at sight one D. E. 
Chipps, wealthy Fort Worth lumberman, who had come to 
warn Norris that he would have to stop his attacks against the 
Mayor of the town. In the heat of the talk the pastor took a 
gun out of a drawer and states that he saw Chipps was himself 
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reaching for a weapon, and poured the contents of the revolver 
into the chest of his visitor. That was his story, backed up by 
an eye-witness, and on this statement he was unanimously 
acquitted by the Texas jury. 

The record of this remarkable man is that he was bom in 
1877,became a teacher in a public school in his teens, at twenty- 
one entered a Texas university, and won considerable fame as 
a debater. He then passed through the Baptist Theological 
Seminary, and took his degree in Theology, and afterwards 
became the editor of the Baptist Standard, the official publica¬ 
tion of the Baptist Church in this part of the States. When 
thirty-three he championed a Bill against the race-track, and 
the Bill was carried through the State Legislature, and he was 
presented with the five pens used by the various State officials 
in signing the law. 

On his return from this campaign he was chosen pastor of 
the First Baptist Church in Worth, which the following year 
was burned down, and he was tried for arson, but acquitted. 
As a fundamentalist he is an anti-gambler, and as an extreme 
prohibitionist he carried on various campaigns which increased 
his popularity. He had become almost a national figure. 
After the shooting incident he was released on bail under a 
ten-thousand-dollar bond, and announced that the following 
morning being Sunday, he would preach his regular sermon. 
He took his text from the eighth chapter of Romans, and 
asked : “ Who is he that condemns ? ” going on to say : “ All 
condemnation is passed on Him, and there can be no condemna¬ 
tion on those that are in Him.” After the service hundreds 
of his congregation crowded up to the platform to shake hands 
with this successful shooter. The trial took place in January 
in Austin, the capital city of Texas, and notwithstanding the 
evidence of a Mrs. Roxie Parker, that the pastor had shot 
without any threat from the other party, after deliberating an 
hour and twenty minutes, the jury returned a unanimous 
verdict of “ Not guilty.” 

Dr. Norris proceeded forthwith to Fort Worth to hold a 
great Hallelujah meeting in his church to celebrate his release, 
and in the ereat State where his church is situated is now one 
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of the most popular and highly praised Baptist ministers. 
It is a pity to spoil such a story by any comment. 

In the same newspaper I find an interesting account of that 
young Methodist girl, Doris Duke, the daughter of the Tobacco 
King of America. The following is the headlines summary, 
in large capitals, of what they had to say about her : 

15 YEAR OLD DORIS DUKE, WAKED GENTLY IN 
THE MORNING BY THE SOFT MELODY OF MUSIC, 
BATHES IN A SCENTED POOL SUPPLIED BY A MUL¬ 
TI-COLOURED FOUNTAIN, PICKS HER DRESS FROM 
A PHOTOGRAPH CATALOGUE OF HER WARDROBE, 
EATS HER EGG FROM A GOLD EGG CUP, WALKS 
TO HER AUTOMOBILE ON CARPETED STEPS, AND 
TRAVELS IN HER OWN PRIVATE RAILROAD CAR. 
“DORIS” ALWAYS WATCHED BY DETECTIVES. 

It was part of my programme to visit later on the university, 
formerly a Methodist institution called Trinity College, which 
has now become the Duke University, Mr. Duke having 
endowed it with eighty million dollars—at par, £16,000,000 
sterling. In this, the richest of all Methodist foundations, 
smoking is permitted. I was now, however, to visit another 
university under the government of the same Church, the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South, where tobacco was abso¬ 
lutely abhorred. The two universities are only separated by 
a night’s journey, but Emory University has been endowed 
with about one million sterling by a brother of Bishop Candler, 
who is the owner of the famous temperance drink Coca Cola! 

After my lecture to this university I sat down with twenty 
professors, and there was not a pipe, cigar, or cigarette in the 
room. No tobacco is allowed to be consumed on the property. 

The rapid development of this great university is a striking 
illustration of the effect of that passion for a university educa¬ 
tion which has seized the American people. All over the States 
great umversities have been established during the last half- 
century, endowed with wealth beyond the dreams of European 
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educationists, and the money,on the whole, and certainly in this 
instance, has been laid out with great liberality and skill. 

I found here that on the question of prohibition, as might be 
expected, the authorities were poles asunder from the staffs 
of the Eastern universities I had lately visited. Any student 
found in the possession of alcohol, or known to have been drink¬ 
ing alcohol, lays himself open to immediate expulsion. 

During my visit to Atlanta I had the opportunity of seeing 
what is in many ways the most remarkable monument in the 
world—the Stone Mountain Monument, to the memory of the 
heroes of the Confederacy. Stone Mountain stands alone in 
the midst of a plain, isolated and solitary. It is said to be a 
granite rock without equal on the face of the earth. From its 
naked granite summit an onlooker in 1864 could have seen the 
resistless advance of Sharman’s artillery marching through 
Georgia,” from the smoking ruins of Atlanta just burned to 
the ground, on his way to the sea. As this great granite 
mountain stood forth in the days of the death struggle of the 
Confederacy, as a witness of that tragedy, so in the ages to come 
it is to form a monument to the memory of the men who fought 
that lost cause so bravely against hopeless odds. 

The sculptor, Augustus Lukeman, who has been entrusted 
with the task of creating a monument to the soldiers of the 
Confederacy, has carved a memorial “ more lasting than brass 
-one that will rival the pyramids for permanence, and e 
Parthenon for beauty. He is a Virginian of Confederate 
lineage, and understands, as one of our friends said, *e fa ling 
of the people of the Southern States as they look back at the 

Sr The°paMram which he has conceived and designed is to 
sweep right across the mountain carved in full relief, represent- 
ing the Confederate armed forces marching past their “to 
in review. The centre of the precipice where it bulges fo ™“ d 
in a great promontoiy is being carved into a colossi poup, 

renresenting the Confederate High Command-Jeta 
n P ,he President of the Confederate States, and Robert 
Dare, th f (he Confederate army, General 

Stonewall jackson, and four outstanding Confederate gener s. 
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The magnitude of the group may be dimly conceived by 
the statement that the three central figures, Jefferson Davis, 
Lee, and Jackson, each of them measure 153 feet from 
the crown of their hats to the hoofs of their horses. The 
great Sphinx of Egypt, it is stated, if placed on General Lee’s 
shoulder, would conceal only a part of General Lee’s head. 
The Colossus of Rhodes was not as large as any single figure in 
this central group of the memorial. Washington’s monument, 
555 feet high, would not, standing on the level beside Stone 
Mountain, conceal a single one of the mounted chieftains of 
the Confederacy. 

I have visited the workshop of Phidias in the wonderful 
ruins of Olympia; I have stood before the Hermes of Praxi¬ 
teles ; and I have looked upon the frescoes of the Parthenon, 
and realised all the glory of that greatmonument standing out in 
its wonderful relief, against the blue /Egean sky. I cannot stand 
there at Athens and think of all it meant to the Greeks when 
Pericles made his great speech a generation after the victories 
of Marathon and Salamis, and told the Athenians to preserve 
faithfully the heritage handed down to them by their fathers, 
without being stirred with profound emotion. But surely the 
titanic struggle of which this monument will tell to generations 
for thousands of years lacks none of the elements of greatness, 
pathos, and tragedy which marked the rise of Athens at the 
beginning of the fifth century before Christ, or the climax of 
her power when the treasury was removed from Delos in the 
middle of the century, or the tragic end of her Empire when 
the Athenian fleet at iEgospotami was captured by the Spartans 
at the end of the fifth century before Christ. There was a 
greatness about little Greece which nothing can ever rival in 
its own sphere; but surely those who realise the epoch-making 
fact of the “ Birth of the American Nation,” culminating in 
1865, will understand that this artist, with one of the greatest 
subjects in history, has achieved a worthy memorial. 

During my stay in Atlanta I had an unexpected visit from 
Mr. Hollins Nicholas Randolph, the president of the Stone 
Mountain Memorial Association, whom I at once recognised 
as the great-great-grandson of Thomas Jefferson. Jefferson’s 
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daughter, Martha, married Thomas Mann Randolph, who was 
the great-grandfather of my visitor. He related to me an 
incident which I put on record in his presence, and which is 
given in the following paragraphs. He is the lawyer for Mr. 
Randolph William Hearst, the Northcliffe of America, and he 
gave me a letter of introduction, which I did not use, to that 
remarkable figure in modern journalism. 

Mr. Randolph told me, in the course of our conversation, this 
very interesting unwritten chapter of history. In June 1826, 
about a fortnight before his death, Thomas Jefferson was 
talking with his grandson, Thomas Jefferson Randolph, and 
made him swear, to quote Mr. Randolphs words as 
Hamilcar made Hannibal swear at the altar that he would 
devote his life to the liberation of the slaves. Jefferson said to 
his grandson : “ Unless slavery can be abolished there will be 
a war between North and South somewhere between 1850 and 
i860.” He wrote out for him a statute, to be submitted to the 
Virginian Legislature, freeing all the Virginian slaves in 1850. 
That statute was voted on in 1835, and the tragedy of the 
incident consists in the fact that a small insurrection of slaves, 
just before the vote, turned the vote the wrong way by one vote 
only. The measure was defeated by one vote, and Virginia 
did not become a free State. If the Virginian Legislature ha 
carried Jefferson’s statute, Virginia would have been a free 
State, and Robert Lee would have been Commander-in-Chief 
of the Federal forces, instead of his being Commander-in- 
Chief of the Confederate forces if the war had ever taken place. 

Lincoln offered Robert Lee the position of 

Chief, but he, out of loyalty to his own State, refused the offer, 

“trtr^ —"ha, Mr. Randolph made to 
me was that Jefferson said to his grandson at this memorab 
S that he had lived bis life in - because e M no 
abolished American slavery of the negroes. It is a tact mat 

there was a sentence in the original Maratl0 “ “S' (W 
Vr4t Tpffprson drafted, containing a clause abohshi g U > 

SssasasKS' 
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The Purchase of Louisiana 

I went on to New Orleans and lectured at Tulanc University, 
the great university of Louisiana. We Englishmen are too 
much in danger of missing the dramatic in the history of other 
nations. It is difficult to imagine anything more dramatic than 
the purchaseof Louisiana i3oyears ago. For twenty-five years a 
picture of the Louisiana purchase, the meaning of which I had 
never before properly realised, has hung in our dining-room, 
because my wife’s remote kinsman, Robert Livingstone, was 
American Minister to France, at Paris, at that time, and James 
Monroe, the future President, was sent over by Thomas 
Jefferson to join with Robert Livingstone in purchasing from 
Napoleon the whole Louisiana territory. The picture repre¬ 
sents these two and Marbois, the French Minister, together 
signing the deed of purchase, by which Napoleon flung, almost 
as a gift to the American Republic, a territory greater than that 
of the existing Federated States, and occupying to-day at least 
fourteen States and 800,000 miles of territory. By this remark¬ 
able transaction the English-speaking unity of all America 
north of Mexico was achieved, and it is doubtful whether any 
war or any great military episode equals in its importance in 
the world’s history that purchase from Napoleon, which kept 
America out of the maelstrom of European politics until 1916. 
When the purchase was carried through in 1803, the total 
population of Louisiana was approximately fifty thousand. 
To-day the population of the States carved out of that territory 
is between twenty and thirty millions. 

April 1 st, 1927.—After travelling through the long stretch of 
desert,in Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona, which separatesNew 
Orleans from California, we arrived yesterday in Los Angeles. It 
is an amazing city—twenty miles each way, with a total area of 
400 square miles,and has probably'grown more rapidly than any 
city in the world’s history. In the beginning of the century its 
population was under 100,000, and it is now approaching a 
million and a half. 

The Southern University of California is one of these 
amazing developments of which there is no analogy on this side 
of the Atlantic. Founded in 1880 by the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South, the following sentence from their official 
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publications expresses the religious privileges of the place in a 
way that an English Churchman would hardly appreciate: 
“ The University Methodist Episcopal Church is located near 
the campus, and is one of the most prosperous churches in the 
city. The Baptists, Disciples, Presbyterians, Episcopalians, 
and other denominations also have churches in the near vicinity. 
These advantages, together with fine public school privileges, 
make the university section of the college a very desirable 
place for the residents.” This is an interesting reversal of the 
customary toast of dinners in my youthful days in country 
towns, the toast then being : “The Clergy of the Church of 
England and the Ministers of the Dissenting Denominations.” 

The sports stadium has seating accommodation for 86,000 
spectators, and the income from this amazing structure in the 
year previous to our visit was 584,000 dollars—at par, £ 1 17,000. 

Mr. Cochran, one of the leading citizens of Los Angeles, 
told me that last year the Leland Stanford University, near 
San Francisco, the stadium of which seats only 60,000, returned 
on one match one hundred thousand dollars—£21,000—to 
those who had applied for seats and were unable to obtain 
them. 

After preaching in the cathedral and speaking in the uni¬ 
versity and one of the smaller colleges, I went on to San 


Francisco. t _ , 

The rivalry between these two remarkable cities is very 
interesting. The story goes that a San Francisco man was to be 
executed, and just before the electrocution the chaplain said 
to him: “There are three minutes more if you would like to say 
anything.” The San Francisco man declined to say anything, 
whereupon a Los Angeles man stepped forward and said: 
“ May I have these three minutes to say something of my city, 

Los Angeles ? ” . . . T 

Another story indicating the local patriotism of the Los 

Angeles people relates that a judge, administering the oa to a 
Los Angeles man, said: “ Now you must swear to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth. I cann°' 
do that,” he said. “ Why not 1 ” asked the judge. I am a 
Los Angeles man,” was the reply. “ What has that to do with 
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it ? ” said the judge. “ Well,” said the man, “ I can tell you 
the truth and I can tell you nothing but the truth, but no Los 
Angeles man can tell you the whole truth.” 

Another story of the same character relates that two citizens 
of these great cities were discussing their rival merits, when the 
San Francisco man said : “ You Los Angeles people exaggerate 
so much,” to which the other replied : “ We do not exaggerate. 
We cultivate and we irrigate. It is God exaggerates. If 
the statement be true that there are 350 fine days in the year, 
and fifteen with a fairly good rainfall, the force of that remark 
will be realised. The truth is that wealth hangs on every tree 
in the glorious climate of this country, and springs of wealth 
gush out of the earth in an amazing fashion, and one cannot 
wonder that, apart from earthquakes, California knows a 
prosperity that has never been equalled in the history of 
civilisation. The climate is delicious. At the Cathedral of 
Los Angeles, as we went from the vestry with the choir, the 
Dean said to me : “We shall assemble for the procession out¬ 
side the cathedral. We pass through the ambulatory with the 
choir. We do that all the year.” The fact that this goes on 
from January to December gives an idea of the equability of the 
climate which is difficult to realise. 

At the beginning of the century the population of San 
Francisco was three times as great as that of Los Angeles, but 
the Southern city has passed her Californian rival, and San 
Francisco to-day has a population of about one and a half 
million. 

The Episcopalians have shown the same wisdom and fore¬ 
sight in San Francisco as they have manifested in New York, 
and Mr. Crocker, one of their leading laymen, with whom I had 
the pleasure of dining on my Sunday evening there, has given 
a site for the new cathedral valued at £400,000 sterling. As in 
the case of New York and Washington, the site is in a com¬ 
manding position. The cathedral will tower over all other 
buildings, much as the Cathedral of St. John the Divine towers 
above New York in Central Park, and the cathedral in Washing¬ 
ton over that city. My sympathies are all with the Church 
that has the courage and the self-sacrificing spirit which 
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Berkeley and Stanford 


leads it to build these great structures to the glory of God, 
instead of putting up secular so-called temples with a floor, or 
two floors,dedicated to divine worship, and the rest to revenue¬ 
earning business offices and shops. I was glad to see the 
cathedral building spirit in this great new country. 

The University of California at Berkeley is one of the three 
or four largest universities in the world. The experience of an 
Englishman lecturing in these Western universities is very 
delightful. He is received with unbounded enthusiasm. 

One hears a great many cheap criticisms on the eastern side 
of the American universities, but it would be nothing but 
insular prejudice and jealousy to deny the splendid scope of the 
educational programme of this great institution, or to fail to 
recognise that splendid work for education which is being 
carried out here. 

The president informed us that quite a number of the 
students earn their living by waiting at table in the clubs and 
hotels of San Francisco. They are servitors exactly like the 
sizars of Oxford, Cambridge, and Dublin a couple of centuries 
ago. 

I find in my diary the record of a dinner given at Berkeley to 
Professor Myers, a most distinguished archaeologist of New 
College, Oxford, who has been spending some time here 
lecturing on Archaeology, and Professor Muirhead, Emeritus 
Professor of the University of Birmingham, who was educated 
at Glasgow and Balliol, and won the Chancellor s Latin Essay 
Prize at Oxford. The dinner recognised their great services 
to the university. Professor Muirhead has been here for more 
than a year, and it was evident, from the enthusiasm of the 
company, how fully the services of these distinguished British 
scholars were recognised. They both spoke exceedingly we , 
and I felt very proud of these two representatives of British 
culture. There is no doubt that a great deal of good is being 
done by the interchange of professors and students to bind our 
two nations together, and I hope more will be done in the years 

Mv visit to Stanford University, which is a magnificent 
foundation erected and endowed by Mr. Stanford, one of the 
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great railway magnates of the earlier days of California, in 
memory of his son Leland, was very instructive. The interest 
which these Western students show in European affairs was 
strikingly illustrated, not only at Berkeley but at Stanford. 
The professors told me that at Berkeley there were 2,000 
present at my address out of 10,000 students in residence. 
This was at a purely voluntary gathering on the morning of a 
very fine day. 

The danger in these universities is that students, as many 
members of the faculties in the different universities express it, 
should too much cultivate “ vocational study.” This phrase 
means that students devote themselves too much to those things 
which are helpful to their after-career and do not sufficiently 
study the Humanities, branches of study of which the imme¬ 
diate benefit is not obvious. 

After preaching in the cathedral of San Francisco on Sunday 
afternoon, I went out to dine with Mr. W. H. Crocker, who 
related some interesting facts on the subject of the great fire of 
1906, which followed the earthquake. On that occasion many 
of the principal houses of the wealthy San Franciscans were 
destroyed, and great treasures of art and letters were lost. He 
and his wife had gone to Europe, and, before going, Mrs. 
Crocker told the butler, and directed his special attention to a 
large box which contained some most priceless books from their 
library, and also pointed out certain pictures which she wished 
him to save if anything should happen. When the fire came, 
he wrote to them and told them that he had obtained a dray and 
saved the books and the pictures which had been specified. He 
stopped there, although there were countless articles of untold 
value hanging on the walls and priceless books in the library, 
which had not been specified. Having done his duty, he felt 
as though he had played the part of Casabianca, and there was 
nothing more for him to do. 

Mr. Crocker told another very interesting incident of a friend 
of his, who went into his library and looked around. He saw a 
very valuable book, belonging to a friend, and said : “ Well, I 
cannot save my library, but I can save my friend’s book, and he 
put this book in his pocket and went out of the house, expecting 
17 
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it to be destroyed by the fire. Fortunately the fire did not reach 
his house. His own books, as well as his friend’s book, were 
saved. 

Mr. Crocker’s house was one of the most beautiful I have 
ever been in. It was furnished with perfect taste, and as far as 
my knowledge of pictures goes, he seemed to me to have chosen 
them well. Mr. Crocker has a marvellous library, and a great 
collection of objets d’art. 

From San Francisco I went on to Utah. The Sierra Nevada 
Mountains are crossed in the journey from California to Salt 
Lake City. The State of Nevada, which we crossed on the 
journey, is very sterile, with an area of 120,000 square miles 
and a population of less than one per square mile. It is twice 
the area of England and Wales, and has the population of a 
small provincial town. 

Salt Lake City is, of course, the Mormon capital. According 
to their official documents, the Mormons, with an arrogance 
not exceeded either by the Church of Rome or the Church of 
Christ Scientist, claim to be—“ The Re-established Church of 
Jesus Christ, or ‘ The Church: ” (The italics are theirs.) 
They say definitely : “ We know that the claim is a bold one. 
It is our pride that it is so. If its claims were less, it would 
have no right to exist. It challenges the position of all religions 
and sects.” 

From the ecclesiastical-theological standpoint, Mormomsm 
is a most extraordinary creed. They share the belief of other 
Churches in the Trinity, and they accept the Holy Scriptures, 
but they add thereto their own strange ideas as set out m “ The 
Book of Mormon.” They have now, under pressure of the 
Federal Government of the United States, given up polygamy, 
but it was an essential part of their system in the earlier years, 
and was the reason for the bitter persecution which they un¬ 


doubtedly underwent. 

The Governor of the State is a Presbyterian, and the presi¬ 
dent of the university is a Mormon. The Gentiles, as they 
call all non-Mormons, and the Mormons live amicably together 
and share in the government of the city and of the State. 

I lectured at the University of Utah, which has not the 
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wealth of other universities visited; but it is a marvellous 
educational establishment, with nearly 3,000 enrolled students, 
and a staff of Gentiles and Mormons who are selected for their 
attainments in scholarship and not on any religious basis. The 
university is strictly on undenominational lines. It is a State 
establishment and supported from taxes. 

After the lecture the Bishop entertained me to lunch to meet 
the clergy of the city. The president of the university, a 
Mormon, was welcomed by all the clergy present. It was 
interesting to find that some of the Mormons are feeling 
modem influences, and the Bishop of Birmingham and Dean 
Inge would be interested to know that I was introduced to the 
great-grandson of Hiram Smith, and therefore the great- 
nephew of the “ Prophet,” who is himself a Mormon, but 
claims to be a “ modernist,” and stands to the Mormon Church 
in very much the same relation as Dean Inge bears to the 
English Church. 

From what I learned from the Gentile clergy, it seems that 
the Mormon Church is feeling very much the impact of modern 
thought, and so far as one can judge, the special teachers of 
Mormonism will gradually fall into the background, and it will 
become one of the multitude of Protestant sects in this country, 
with a strong fundamentalist tendency, asserting with great 
vigour the verbal inspiration of our Scriptures, and using a 
great many of the stereotyped phrases of Evangelical Chris¬ 
tianity. It is tragic that a system based on such preposterous 
errors should survive at all, but it has property worth many 
millions of dollars about five million sterling; and there does 
not seem any way out, excepting by the gradual modification 
of its creed and the omission of those elements that have been 
dropped by Professor Smith. Modernism will no doubt 
triumph ultimately in Utah, and Utah will gain thereby. 

After lunch the Bishop and Canon Butcher drove us round 
this wonderful city. It seems exceedingly prosperous, con¬ 
sidering the sterile nature of the surroundings, and even after 
seeing the great wealth of some of the places we have recently 
visited, there is every evidence of a real prosperity. The 
houses, unlike many of the other cities in this continent, are set 
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Some Episcopal Stories 


each in a separate garden, and there is a certain spaciousness 
which is very attractive. The moderately wealthy are numerous. 
There are no great millionaires. 

One gets many excellent stories from bishops. Two were 
told me by Bishop Moulton at Salt Lake City. 

The first was of a lady who went to the Bishop I am not 
sure whether it was Dr. Moulton himself or not and com¬ 
plained of the use of incense in the church which she attended. 
The Bishop replied to her complaint by saying: "Well, 
madam, in the next world you will be obliged to have one of 
two smells, incense or brimstone. You can take your choice. 

The other story was of a Yale Congregational student who 
became engaged to a Methodist girl. Each was anxious that 
the other should join their respective communions, but as 
neither would agree to this, the young man said to the girl: 
“ Well, Mary, let us both join the Episcopal Church and go to 


Hell together.” 

My visit to Kansas City, which came next on my route, was 
marked by an experience the naked facts of which it is a duty to 
record. In the earlier part of this journey I found so 
many engagements to preach in the cathedrals and churches 
of the Episcopalian communion that I telegraphed to the 
American Peace Union, who were making my engagements, 
asking them to arrange for some engagements with Methodist 
churches, as I did not want to go back to England without 
having preached for my own people. This telegram resulte 
in an invitation to preach at Kansas City for the Rev. Wm. 
Stidger, D.D. I had seen in the papers speeches by him claim¬ 
ing that he had provided Sinclair Lewis with opportunities of 
attending prayer meetings and other religious services tc> get 
the religious atmosphere necessary in wntmg his novel Elm 
Gantry. These speeches had not commended themselves o 
me nor did I like the idea that any minister of religion should 
have entertained Sinclair Lewis for this purpose As 
approached the city I bought the Kansas Star , one of the s^t 
and least flamboyant of the daily papers that I have enc °™ 
te red in any city. But what the paper lacked m sensationakm 
in the text! it provided in the advertisements announcing 
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services for Easter Day. The Episcopalian announcements do 
not call for criticism. A faith-healer took a whole page 
headed: 


“ SINNERS COME AND BE SAVED.” 

“ SICK PEOPLE COME AND BE HEALED.” 

and illustrated with the motor ambulance in which he con¬ 
veyed his patients to the healing services. 

The following is the text of Dr. Stidger’s announcement of 
my services: 

YALE! 

HARVARD! 

PRINCETON! 

WILL HEAR 
SIR HENRY LUNN 

OF LONDON ! 

LINWOOD BOULEVARD 

METHODIST EPISCOPAL 

WILL ALSO HEAR HIM ! 

SUNDAY P.M. AT EIGHT. 

ADVANCE FEATURES FROM EASTER TO JULY 

Sir Henry Lunn (International Figure). 

Stanley High (Journalist World Traveller). 

Edwin Markham (World’s Greatest Living Poet). 

Ivanhoe Glee Club. 

When in Kansas City, Dr. Stidger entertained me with a 
graphic account of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s visit to his home, which 
was amazing from every standpoint, as no two characters could 
have met who were more widely separated in their general 
outlook on life. That night, in the principal hotel of Kansas 
City, I was disturbed by six drunken men, and this in the 
centre of prohibitional America. I decided to change my 
subject. 
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On Sunday evening I went to the Linwood Boulevard 
Methodist Church, a magnificent structure which had cost 
half a million dollars to erect. Dr. Stidger took me on to the 
rostrum, accompanied by a motley group of young men, and 
no one bowed their heads in prayer. The service commenced 
by a remarkable announcement by Dr. Stidger: “ Jim . . . 
will give out the first hymn,” which he accordingly did in these 
words : “ Hymn No. ..., the men will sing the first verse, the 
women will sing the second, we will all sing the third, and we 
will whistle the fourth,” and this congregation of 1,200 people 
solemnly whistled the fourth verse. 

Dr. Stidger then said: “ Jack ... will pray,” and this 
young man, being on exceptionally good terms with the 
Almighty, addressed Him in the second person plural. 

Tom ... was then called upon by the minister to give out 
the next hymn, and he said: “ Hymn No. . . . , the men will 
sing the first verse, the women will sing the second, we will all 
sing the third, and we will hum the fourth,” and 1,200 people 
obeyed his command and hummed, hummed, hummed through 
the last verse. 

After another young man had read a portion of scripture, I 
took charge of the service, and with a profound sense of 
humiliation asked Almighty God to help us to remember that 
we were in the presence of the King of Kings and Lord of 
Lords. 

I then said: “ I have changed my subject to-night. I have 
learned since I came here that Kansas City is the tenth city in 

the States for-, the fifteenth for-, and the twentieth 

f or -. I am now going to ask you whether we should not 

substitute Kansas City for Capernaum, and I shall take for my 
text those words: 

“ And thou, Kansas City, which art exalted unto 
Heaven, shall be brought down to Hell.” 

I did my best in plain words to warn them of the danger of 
pride, irreverence, and self-assurance. 

McDonald told me afterwards that he expected they would 
throw their hymnbooks at me. This was not my fate, however, 
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but as I stood in front of the communion rails after the service, 
as is the usual custom, a number of the congregation filed in 
front of me, and as they shook hands, said : “ Sir, that was a 
beautiful discourse,” and I said under my breath: “ Oh, 
damn ! ” and wished I could say it aloud. 

The next day a meeting of the clergy was held to consider 
the question of Christian Reunion, and the chairman startled 
me by saying that he would ask Dr. Stidger, who had been a 
guest in my home and was an intimate friend of mine, to 
introduce me. We had only met for five minutes in our lives 
before my visit to America, when he was going as my guest in 
charge of some Sunday-school teachers to the Mediterranean. 
Dr. Stidger looked a trifle embarrassed, and proceeded to make 
the most outrageous speech which I encountered on this 
journey. To use the language of his type, he “ boosted ” our 
Mediterranean cruises, and said that he had never visited my 
home, but had been invited, as “ a distinguished American 
citizen,” to be my guest on a cruise. He thus described 
himself without any qualification, and even without a smile, 
although the company smiled and I smiled. The smile was 
audible. 

I rose at once, and said : “ Mr. President, this is the first time 
in my journey in which anyone has dared to refer to the way in 
which I earn my daily bread, and I hope it will be the last.” I 
then referred to his statement in his weekly Bulletin, which 
had been shown me the previous day, describing me as “ one 
of England’s most famous statesmen. Linwood is the only 
church in which this great Britisher will speak in Kansas 
City.” I told the company that it was necessary for me to 
explain that I was nothing of the kind. On each occasion when 
I had solicited the votes of an English constituency to return 
me to Parliament, they had held the contrary opinion, and I 
found myself still outside the House of Commons. 

Notwithstanding this, Dr. Stidger cheerfully drove me round 
the city, and as we passed the hotel where Sinclair Lewis 
stayed, he pointed to a window and said u That is where 
Elmer Gantry was conceived and born.” He seemed to be 
delighted that he had acted as a kind of midwife to this horrible 
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monstrosity, and it did not apparently afford him any pain to 
think that the training for writing that volume occurred in his 
prayer meetings and other—more or less—devotional meetings. 

Since then Dr. Stidger has been appointed Professor of 
Pastoral Theology to Boston University, the largest Methodist 
university in the States, with 10,000 students. When I read 
this in the leading American religious newspaper, I wrote to 
the president of the university, who had been my guest for a 
cruise on the Mediterranean, but he never replied to my letter. 
I think it worth while to put this on record in order that my 
co-religionists of the Methodist Episcopal Church of America 
may realise how such an appointment appeals to a friend. 

The Washington University of St. Louis came next on my 
programme. Chancellor Hadley told me that his purpose was 
to make it a “ typical American university.” Here, as in the 
other great universities which are independent of the State 
government and have their own endowments, the tendency is 
increasingly to cultivate post-graduate work, or, in American 
terminology, to increase the graduate side of the university. 
At present about one thousand out of five thousand students 
have already graduated and are pursuing special courses of 
study, but it seems inevitable and desirable that these founda¬ 
tions that are not compelled to take all the students of the 
neighbourhood should concentrate on special study and 
research. It is in this way that each university can pursue 
an independent line and give opportunities for educational 
experiments of the greatest value to the world. 

Dr. Morehouse, editor and proprietor of the Living Church, 
had invited me to visit Milwaukee, in the State of Wisconsin. 
The Living Church in America, which corresponds to the 
Church Times in England, but is slightly less pronounced in its 
ecclesiastical views, is published here, and Bishop Webb, the 
Bishop of Milwaukee, and his coadjutor, Bishop Ivens, are 
both of them what we should call in England definite “ Anglo- 
Catholics.” The American Church in its phraseology has 
dropped the prefix and calls them simply “ Catholics.” It is a 
striking illustration of the different ecclesiastical attitude of 
Hich Churchmen in the Episcopalian Church of America 
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from that which exists in our own country, that both bishops 
should have gone with me to the leading Congregational Church 
and there introduced me to a gathering of clergy. It is 
interesting to find in this country that even these two bishops, 
who are regarded as amongst the most definitely Anglo- 
Catholic in their attitude, meet on the friendliest terms with 
the ministers of other communions, and are willing to take part 
even in such a gathering to consider the question of Christian 
Unity. The Anglo-Catholics in America are in general 
sympathy with the objects of the Lausanne Conference. 

My visit to Princeton University took place at the end of 
April. It had taken me two months and a week to travel 
completely round the States from New York and back to New 
York, taking several journeys as long as from London to Rome. 
One journey, from New Orleans to Los Angeles, was longer 
than from London to Constantinople. After such a journey 
one understands the spirit which inspired the after-dinner 
speaker before the days of prohibition, when he had well 
drunk, who rose to propose the toast of America in these 
terms : “ America, bounded in the north by the Aurora 
Borealis, in the south by the precession of the Equinoxes, in 
the east by the dawn of primeval man, and in the west by the 
Day of Judgment.” 

The most interesting feature of my visit to Princeton was a 
dinner in the evening following my lecture in the afternoon. 
The dinner was given by the two ancient debating societies 
of the university, the Cliosophic, founded in 1763, and the 
American Whig Society, founded in 1765. The dinner was a 
welcome to Mr. Vincent Massey as Canadian Minister, and 
was presided over by the president of one of these societies. 

It is not possible for me to do anything more than make a 
brief reference to the altogether admirable speech made by 
Mr. Massey, in which he described the relations of Canada to 
the Empire as modified by the report issued for the “ British 
Commonwealth of Nations ” by the great and important Con¬ 
ference of the Dominions held in London last year under the 
presidency of Lord Balfour. I must here express my keen 
sense of the inestimable gain to the British Commonwealth of 
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Nations in the presence at Washington of this distinguished 
Canadian, Mr. Vincent Massey, himself a graduate both of 
Toronto and of Oxford universities. I hope that he may be 
spared and may be willing to continue for many years to act 
as the interpreter of the British branch of the English-speaking 
peoples to the Government and citizens of this great republic. 
He is a man of such conspicuous gifts for this task that one 
cannot but feel that at the opening of diplomatic relations be¬ 
tween the two great territories north of the Gulf of Mexico, 
in this continent he has been the special gift of Providence for 
the work which he has to do. 

Like other universities to which I have already referred, 
Princeton is becoming increasingly specialist, and is likely in 
the course of years to become a centre of pure learning rather 
than, as is the case with the State universities, a centre of 
vocational training. 

Dr. Gerould, the learned and distinguished librarian of 
Princeton, in showing me over the university, said that the 
character of education given at Princeton is of the intensive 
kind of some of these older foundations governed by co¬ 
opted boards of trustees, or what are called here “ private 
universities.” 

The last university which I visited on this tour was Yale, 
which is beautifully situated in a hilly neighbourhood, and the 
views from the surrounding hills are charming. 

Professor Irving Fisher is a notable representative of the 
Yale professoriate, and has taken a very strong line in support 
of prohibition. He himself, however, admitted that the large 
majority of his colleagues were “ wet,” and that what he said 
did not represent the opinion of the university. He estimated 
that the “ wets ” of the university professors outnumbered the 
“ dries ” by two to one. Professor Irving Fisher contended, 
however, that the professors of Yale and men like Dr. Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, were influenced by 
their environment. They mainly met in society the wealthy 
patrons of the bootleggers. This did not seem to me a very 
powerful argument. 

Dr. Fisher had to admit that crimes were on the mcrease 
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since prohibition had been introduced, but he attributed this 
to motoring and not to drink, as motoring made such crimes 
possible without detection. However, prohibition has gone 
now, and even Dr. Fisher’s views, important as they were, 
have ceased to have that importance which they had when the 
question was still undecided. In 1927 Dr. Fisher could say 
that he was confident that repeal would not come and could 
only fear nullification. 

After my visit to America in the spring of 1927 I received 
an invitation from the president of the Phi Beta Kappa Society 
of America to become an honorary member of that learned 
society, which was founded at the University of William and 
Mary, Virginia, in 1776, and is the oldest of the Greek letter 
fraternity. The ordinary membership in it is granted to the 
two most successful graduates in those universities which have 
a chapter. The Mother Chapter is at the University of William 
and Mary. It was a unique distinction, and although I had 
declined to allow any of my friends to obtain for me an honorary 
degree from any of the American universities, great as the 
compliment would have been in the case of the more ancient 
universities, I felt that it would be a fitting thing if I accepted 
this invitation and visited America again in the autumn. I 
lunched with Sir Esme Howard at the Embassy in Washington, 
and when he learned where I was going, he said to me : “I 
thought Arthur Balfour and I were the only English honorary 
members of that society,” but I informed him that there were 
twenty-five English members. 

During the Lausanne Conference I invited five or six of 
the Canadian representatives to dine with me, and I said to 
them: “ The paper which represents the United Church of 
Canada has been unfair in its criticism of me with regard to 
the journey which I took through Canada in 1926. I should 
like to come to Toronto, as I am visiting America to receive 
the honorary membership of the Phi Beta Kappa Society, and 
talk to your ministers if you will invite me.” They accord¬ 
ingly did so. My friend Bishop Brent asked me to lecture 
to the University of Buffalo, and Bishop Freeman, of Washing¬ 
ton, was very anxious that, as my illness had compelled me to 
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give up the service in his cathedral, I should arrange my pro¬ 
gramme to include a visit to Washington and preach in the 
cathedral which he, with great energy and enterprise, had 
built and which was nearly completed, and services could be 
regularly held in the part then erected. The Bethlehem Chapel 
in which I spoke is connected with the broadcasting of America 
for the whole of the Southern States, and the occasion was one 


of great interest. 

I therefore paid a hurried visit to America and completed 
my spring programme. In Toronto I had a very interesting 
luncheon with the ministers and laymen of the United Church 
of Canada. I said to them : “ You have given me no subject 
for my address to-day, and the subject I shall take will be the 
title of the leading article in which I was attacked by your 
newspaper, 1 Hobnobbing with Bishops! I want to say why 
it is desirable that members of other Churches should thus 
associate with the leaders of the Episcopal Church.” I pro¬ 


ceeded to give them some of my experiences. 

The visit to the University of William and Mary was ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting. Mr. Otto Kahn and I were receiving 
the honorary membership in the society, and he gave a most 
brilliant lecture on “ Art in America.” As a supporter of the 
Metropolitan Opera in New York, and having given many 
benefactions for art, he had thus knowledge which gave his 
lecture great interest. He is a singularly public-spirited man. 

He told a most amusing story at the commencement of ms 
lecture He said that he was convinced that there was nothing 
like British politics to furnish an interest to life. His friend 
Lord Beaverbrook suggested to him that, as he was at that 
time a British citizen though living in America, he should 
stand for Parliament. He gave a very amusing account of this 
adventure. He was troubled because of his American accen , 
and he said to the chairman of his committee: __ I “ 
this will be a difficulty.” The chairman said. That will be 
all right," so he proceeded to speak to his first meeting of t 
association in Lancashire, where he was standing, and told 
them that he was bom in Alsace, brought up in England, an 
"an American wife. The next day the papers recorded 
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the fact that “ Mr. Otto Kahn gave his address last night and 
spoke with a strong colonial accent and a slight touch of 
Alsatian! ” 

At the end of the meeting at which we were elected honorary 
members, as the last train had left for New York, he kindly 
offered to take me in his special train. At Richmond we 
linked up with the express for New York. His train consisted 
of the engine and our carriage, which contained four double- 
bedded rooms with bathrooms, a dining-room, and a drawing¬ 
room. This is an illustration of the way in which great 
American financial magnates are able to travel. 

When I reached New York the papers were full of the 
question of the naval policy in relation to England, and I 
decided to invite some of my friends to lunch who had kindly 
arranged my programme, or otherwise assisted me in my 
journey, with the object of discussing the Anglo-American 
naval situation. This was the day when President Coolidge’s 
message to Congress appeared in the Press, in which he dealt 
vigorously with this question, and took the line which led to 
the introduction in Congress of the proposals for an enormous 
increase in the American navy. These proposals did not 
finally mature, for various reasons, but the international situa¬ 
tion was very unsatisfactory when we sat down to lunch. 

At the close of the luncheon it was proposed by Dr. Finley, 
editor of the New York Times , and seconded by Mr. Daniels, 
Secretary of the Navy, 1913—1921, that those present should 
form themselves into the nucleus of a non-partisan committee 
to exist on both sides of the Atlantic, In the hope of creating a 
better situation in naval affairs, and Bishop Manning proposed, 
and Mr. Wickersham, Attorney-General, 1909—1913, seconded, 
a resolution that I should be authorised, in the name of the com¬ 
mittee, to cable an invitation to the Archbishop of Canterbury 
to be my guest at an early date at a luncheon in London to con¬ 
sider the formation of the English section of such a committee, 
and to take such other steps as might seem desirable in the 
interests of a better understanding on this special question. 

Archbishop Randall Davidson expressed his general sym¬ 
pathy with the suggestion, but requested that the question stand 
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over until the Prayer Book revision was settled. Unfortunately 
this has proved an indefinite postponement, and meanwhile 
the situation changed. The proposal by Mr. Kellogg of the 
Pact of Paris diverted attention to that aspect of our relations 
with the United States. Dr. Morrison, of Chicago, who had 
been one of the first to advocate the Pact, visited England in 
July, and then furnished an opportunity for an expression of 
opinion sympathetic with the Pact which it seemed desirable 
should be taken advantage of. I accordingly invited Dr. 
Morrison to lunch at the Hotel Cecil. The Prime Minister, 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the Lord Chancellor all 
wrote letters of welcome. Dr. Morrison s health was pro¬ 
posed by Lord Cecil and supported by Mr. Amery, representing 
the Conservative party ; Lord Parmoor and Mr. Noel Buxton 
spoke as representing Labour; and Mr. Walter Runciman and 
Mr. H. A. L. Fisher for the Liberal party; so that the leading 
statesmen of England joined in giving Dr. Morrison a welcome, 
with the object of emphasising the united support of our nation 


for the proposed Pact. 

Unhappily naval affairs still continued to throw a dark 
shadow across Anglo-American relations; and it seemed that 
this was only one of several questions that would gain greatly 
by frank discussion between Americans and Englishmen. 

It therefore was worth a great effort to form a committee 
on either side of the Atlantic to welcome visitors from the 
other side, and give an opportunity for exchanging views 
freely. For this free discussion it was essential that the com¬ 
mittee should be limited to fifty members of each nation, and 
each member would have the right to invite not more than one 
guest to any meeting of the committee for the purposes of 


In forming the committee I first saw Lord Cecil and asked 
him to be president of the committee. He said he would ac 
as vice-president if the Archbishop of Canterbury accepted th 
presidency, but if not he would bewilling to be P^entl 
also secured Lord Grey as a vice-president and as they 
wished it, I accepted the chairmanship of the comimtte• 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald wrote a very friendly letter to 


our 
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proposal, but said that as he had “ no leisure from Sunday to 
Sunday,” and for other reasons, he found it impossible to join 
any committee of this kind, though he was in sympathy with 
our object. Lord Parmoor and Mr. Henderson accordingly 
became vice-presidents, with the Rev. Benjamin Gregory as 
secretary. The discussions were private, so that it is not 
possible to record our meetings. 



CHAPTER XVIII 

IN THE LIBERAL SHADOW CABINET 

Tuesday , July 2.0th, 1926.—I went to spend an hour with 
Donald Maclean to discuss Lord Oxford’s illness. He sur¬ 
prised me greatly by telling me that I should find an invitation 
at home to attend the committee of the Liberal party. He 
says that they wish me to join this committee, which is the 
Shadow Cabinet of the Asquith section. He does not want me 
to do any public work, and it only means a few occasional 
attendances, so I shall accept. 

Wednesday, July 21 st, 1926.—I received last night from the 
Liberal Whip an invitation, of which Donald Maclean had told 
me, to attend the weekly meetings of the small private com¬ 
mittee of ex-Cabinet Ministers and leaders of the Liberal party. 
There were fourteen of us present, with Lord Gladstone in the 
chair, Walter Runciman, Sir John Simon, Donald Maclean, and 
others present. As I had this meeting to attend, I got up \ery 
early and did my correspondence, the meeting lasting from ten 
to half-past eleven. 

This meeting of the Shadow Cabinet took place just before 
the summer holidays. At the end of August I went to stay at 
Baden, near Zurich, to take a cure, and wrote the following 
letter to Sir Donald Alaclean ; 


The Rt 


Grand Hotel, 

Baden. 

August 25 th, 1926. 

Hon. Sir Donald Maclean. 


My dear Donald, , ,, 

I am just taking a three weeks’ cure at the above address. 

In the five weeks that have elapsed since Walter Runciman 
told me at the Conference at York that Lord Oxford wished me 
to lunch with him at Castle Howard I have spent -any hours 
of the night sleepless, thinking what would happen to the 

272 
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Liberal party when L. G. proclaims that fact about Lord O.’s 
health. 

This anxiety grew when Pringle wrote to say that the 
physicians had practically confirmed my prognosis on Lord 
O.’s return to the Wharf. 

I am just now studying the Secession period in American 
history for my League of Nations lectures to American 
universities next year, and it seems to me that the position 
with which we are confronted is as critical for the future of the 
Liberal party as that which confronted Lincoln between his 
election, November 10th, i860, and his inauguration in February 
1861, was for the North. The fact that Buchanan still remained 
President prevented definite action being taken with regard 
to South Carolina which might, in Chamwood’s words, have 
“ consolidated public opinion in the North and greatly strength¬ 
ened his sympathisers in the South.” Lincoln delayed 
decision until Fort Sumter fell on April 10th, and meanwhile 
the Confederates were arming, and it took the North, with 
double the population and material resources correspondingly 
superior, years of doubtful conflict to undo the evil of that 
delay. 

The “ Loyal Liberals ”■—if I may coin a phrase—are letting 
precious moments pass by whilst L. G. buys an ex-Cabinet 
Minister, and less ignoble younger men, and inspires those who 
were mere youngsters in 1916, to accept him as Radical Leader 
with uninformed enthusiasm. He has a fund of approximately 
two millions. 

Unless he is fought openly at once, he will have destroyed 
all hope for the unity of the Liberal party for your time and 
mine. 

You know of my Foundation and that the years that remain 
to me, and practically all I have, are dedicated to the causes of 
Church Unity and International Peace. I have no political 
ambitions, but I am going to make a proposal, and will share 
the cost to the extent of giving one public luncheon in Lincoln 

in which county I was born. The proposal is that we agree 
as a committee to hold at least fifty luncheons on Michaelmas 
Day, being a Wednesday, in London, Manchester, Liverpool, 
and other large cities and chief county towns, at which we 
strike simultaneously, denounce L. G., and call for the election 
or a new leader. 

18 
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I organised the luncheon which I gave to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury to open my campaign for the Assyrian and Iraq 
Christians in nine days. My committee thought this might 
get £5,000. I raised £24,000, and the luncheon cost me about 

£75. 

Luncheons cannot be failures. Any lunch above a hundred 
will be reported at length in the morning papers, and in 
country towns a Wednesday lunch will get into the Friday and 
Saturday country papers. 

Fifty simultaneous luncheons would rouse the country, and 
make L. G.’s position at the National Liberal Federation as a 
leader impossible, provided we demanded at all these lun¬ 
cheons that the National Federation should elect a leader. 

If I did speak at Lincoln, I should say that it was a tragic 
thing for the destinies of the Liberal party to be entrusted to 
L. G. . . . I should go on to say that since his premiership was 
destroyed by Baldwin’s honest speech at the Carlton Club, he 
had been auctioning himself to the highest bidder. He has 
sold his pen to Hearst, and would have sold his politics, but 
that no party had been found willing to purchase. ... . 

If fifty men, who are not mere private politicians like myself, 
but leaders of the party, would join in such an attack, Liberals 
might yet be saved from being crushed in the mire of corrup¬ 
tion. In any case there is an opportunity to appeal to the 
whole party as represented at the autumn meeting of the 
National Liberal Federation* We may be beaten there, but if 
we are, it will only be as Chalmers and Guthrie were beaten 
when they walked out of the General Assembly at the head of 
four hundred followers who suffered manses and churches to 
be abandoned but saved religion in Scotland from the control of 
the State. I echo for Liberalism the old Scotswoman’s prayer: 
“ Lord, baptize me with the spirit of the Disruption.” 

We must act promptly, for every day L. G. grows stronger, 
and unless we act now nothing can save us from utter defeat. 

Yours ever, 

Henry S. Lunn. 


I sent this letter with a covering letter to the members of the 
Shadow Cabinet. The following are the replies of Lord 
Gladstone and Mr. Walter Runciman to this letter: 
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Lord Gladstone's Response 

, Dane End, 

Private. Ware, Herts. 

My dear Sir Henry, 

I have read your letter to Donald with great interest, 
and I agree strongly with your view of L. G. and probable 
results of the present position. 

I am not quite fit enough to go fully into what you suggest for 
the autumn. I had a touch of the sun on Saturday, which has 
delayed our start for Geneva from to-day to Friday. 

I gave three years’ service at No. 21 for the express purpose 
of fighting L. G. . . . At a “ leaders ” meeting of some four¬ 
teen men we decided to fight the coming battle on Free Trade 
with no party exclusiveness and to issue a manifesto to be signed 
by Asquith alone. Then came the fatal mistake. L. G. 
signed also. How and why this came about I do not know to 
this day. It led inevitably to present troubles. In 1924 I did 
my best on the only line which seemed open—to get money for 
organisation and candidates by forcing L. G. to pool his 
funds. . . . 

Both before and after that election my proposals for re¬ 
organisation were rejected, and pretty nearly everything that 
was done was directly contrary to my advice. I know the 
strong arguments on the other side, and I only mention the 
matter because, as I retired from active work with everything 
going wrong, i.e. the position in the general debacle going to 
the most active men—namely L. G.—without a lead from any 
leader I cannot see through the fog. 

We assembled a small inner conference—Grey and six others 
present. Simon away on a legal case. Runciman had another 
engagement. Adjournment till towards the end of the month. 

We are unhappily without an alternative leader. Is your 
plan feasible without at least a figure-head ? There has been 
a general funk of L. G. I have had to bell the cat on several 
occasions. ... I am a scrapped hulk, and, moreover, in the 
autumn I have to concentrate on Peter Wright’s libel suit, 
which imposes on me a first duty. . . 

I welcome your ideas and wish them God speed. It makes 
me almost ill to think of the position. “ Coal and Power ” 
f a liberal inspiration! It might as well be “ Dust and 
Ashes. . . . It is all wrong and rotten. 

Most truly yours, 

Gladstone. 
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Mr. Walter Runciman’s Letter 


Doxford, 

Chathill, 

Northumberland. 

August 3iif, 1926. 

My dear Lunn, 

Your letter to Donald is full of sound sense, and I hope 
that those who are giving their time to administering Liberal 
affairs will take your advice. The worst of the present atmo¬ 
sphere is seen in the timidity of some men who make declarations 
(like the letter with twelve signatures) and then funk the cry 
for unity—the sham unity which manures what is already a 
strong crop of distrust. I have been outspoken and have 
acted consistently throughout the whole of the last election and 
the present Parliament, but . . . with . . . and a few others 
of some importance are dreadfully afraid of the rank and file 
accusing them of “ ruining what remains of the Party.” They 
had far better see and act on the knowledge that the clean cut 

and a fresh start are the only hope of Liberalism. 

The truth is that the public will never regain their faith in the 
old leaders, and we had better recognise that now. No matter 
what the N.L.F. does or says, the public will never again 
believe in or rely on the older generation of Liberals. That 
leaves a gap which L. G. can never fill. He cannot fill it even 
if every delegate to the N.L.F. pledged himself to L. G. for 
either the respectable reason that he is full of energy, or 
because he can pay expenses and salaries, and satisfy sordid 

appetites. T , 

To the younger lot of men alone can we turn with hope, it 
your luncheon schemes can be set a-going they should lay 
themselves out for young audiences with some frank speakers 
who know L. G. and his influence. That is an essential 
stage, and not less essential is making the young men feel 
that Liberalism is a complete and hopeful philosophy. 

Ever yours, 

Walter Runciman. 

January 30 t/i, 1927.-I was invited to-day to go to Lord 
Grey’s house in Smith Square for a private gathering. Lord 
Grey himself took the chair, and there were twenty-four of us 
present, including Walter Runciman, Vivian Phillips Donald 
Maclean, Harold Weetman Pearson, the son of Lord Cowdray, 
Geoffrey Howard, and a number of other active Liberals. 
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It was decided to form a new body called the Liberal Council. 
Lord Grey is roused, as he has scarcely ever been before, to 
political action by the perfidy of Lloyd George. His deter¬ 
mination is to do everything he can to prevent Lloyd George 
from reaping the reward of his intrigues and re-establishing 
himself in English politics. 

It is quite plain that there is a solid body of Liberals through 
the country who are anxious to remain Liberals, but who will 
not follow a dictator who uses the two millions to attempt to 
dominate Liberal policy, and to make himself the inevitable 
Liberal Prime Minister, if ever the Liberals should come back 
to power again. 

It was quite evident in the meeting that those present had no 
inclination to lose their identity as Liberals by joining either the 
right or the left wing of politics, and there was real enthusiasm 
amongst this little group. 

The announcement appeared in the papers that the Liberal 
Council was projected, and hundreds of applications have come 
in from those who wish to join. 

The reports were most gratifying as showing that although 
Lloyd George has driven out Vivian Phillips from the Ad¬ 
ministrative Committee of the National Liberal Federation, he 
has not got anything like a united following, and the possibility 
of his leading a united Liberal party, with this action that we 
are taking, becomes almost an impossibility. 

On the other hand, one has to remember that Lord Grey 
was one of the three leading figures in the Liberal League which 
was formed during the Boer War, of which Lord Grey, Mr. 
Asquith, and Lord Haldane were the three strong supporters of 
Lord Rosebery against the Campbell-Bannerman party who 
ultimately won. When the dramatic election of 1906 took 
place in January of that year, and the Liberals came back with 
an overwhelming majority, the party reunited to take office, and 
it is, of course, possible that they may do the same again, but I 
doubt it. 

As I am going out to America immediately, I shall be out of 
all this. 

February 10 th, 1927*—Last night I had a long talk with 
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Walter Runciman and took him down the following letter 
which I had written to him describing the meeting herein 
referred to. I found him very indignant with the committee, 
and he urges me strongly to reinstate in my proposed circular 
letter the passage about the Versailles Conference, but to cut 
out the passage about China because LI. G. has boxed 
the compass and made a magnificent speech last night, which I 
have just read in The Times , in support of Sir Austen Chamber- 
lain and the Government. 

Runciman told me that two or three important members who 
had previously been in the Lloyd George camp had come to 
him and said they were sick to death of LI. G. and would 
not have anything more to do with him. 

However, I have definitely decided to issue this letter at once 
to the Press. The letter to Runciman tells the rest of the 
story. 

The Rt. Hon. Walter Runciman, 

8, Barton Street, 

S.W.i. 

February gth, 1927. 

My dear Runciman, 

You will no doubt have had a report from Mrs. Runci¬ 
man of what has happened at the meeting (of the Liberal 
Council of which I had been elected a vice-president), but I 
want to let off a certain amount of steam by telling you my own 
view of it. 

I submitted the enclosed letter to the committee because 
Donald Maclean was rather troubled, in the first place thinking 
that the publication of the letter would damage me, and secondly 
that it would damage the cause. 

We had a long talk about it on the telephone before I went to 
the meeting. He is my very valued friend and trusted coun¬ 
sellor, and I had to listen to him. I said to him on the tele¬ 
phone : “ Will Grey be there to-night ? ” He said: “ Yes.” I 
said then that I would bring the letter down for him to see. 

Grey was not there, and Donald was in the chair. He made 
a long statement in which he said first of all that he thought it 
was bad for me, and then when I ruled that out and said that I 
was accustomed to taking chestnuts out of the fire, and had 
done it a good many times and was prepared to do it again, he 
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argued that it would be injurious to the committee, because 
they were going to alienate a great many supporters by showing 
any feeling against Lloyd George. 

I could not help thinking how Lloyd George would have 
danced around if he had had a similar case against Winston 
Churchill, supposing Churchill were not a Member of the 
Government, but were trying to lead a Liberal secession, and 
he had had the same record that Lloyd George has. Lloyd 
George would never have spared him, and he would have 
carried the country in his denunciation of him. 

The thing that weighed most with the committee was the 
fact that Glover (Public Orator of Cambridge University, and 
a distinguished author) had written a letter supporting me. I 
said that I may be one, and Glover another one, but with 
Glover in front of me we became eleven, and that whatever 
weight my letter had would be enormously increased by 
Glover’s support. 

They wanted me to go and see Grey, but at last they worked 
round to the position that after all it was my affair, and they 
could refuse to be consulted on it, not having read it over jointly 
as a committee, although most of them had read it individ¬ 
ually. 

On this Henry Bell spoke admirably, and said that he would 
like the tone of it to be a little higher, but he thought that 
Glover’s support was most important for the committee. 

I said at once: “ Well, let me have your assistance in re¬ 
drafting it.” And then the committee more or less broke up 
for tea, and agreed that Bell and I should have a talk. 

In the end we cut it down to the second form that I am 
enclosing. 

This means that we have omitted all reference to my meeting 
Lord Grey, which I think is an advantage. I have put in the 
sentence about my own initiative in the second paragraph. In 
the third paragraph a similar sentence has been put in. I have 
to cut out the reference to the Boer War, and what I deplore, 
we have cut out most of the reference to the Versailles Con¬ 
ference, and also the reference to the “ Black and Tans,” and 
the Mussolini sentence. I am very sorry. I am going to 
send it as it is. 

The only people who strongly supported me in the room 
were Mrs. Runciman, Pringle, and Harcourt Johnstone. The 
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others were rather frightened, and I am exceedingly sorry that 
you were not there. 

One thing that Donald Maclean said struck me as a great 
mistake. He said: “ You will get about three hundred 
affirmative replies, but Lloyd George will get five hundred.” 

I said at once : “ Lloyd George cannot get anything of the 
kind. He will not circularise the clergy, and we shall know 
whom we have got. We shall not let Lloyd George know the 
people who are on his side, and we shall have some hundreds 
of persons’ names all over the country; ” and I did not want to 
mention you, but I said : “ When Lord Grey goes to Man¬ 
chester, or Lord Gladstone to Liverpool, we shall know 
exactly what people we can depend on to welcome them, and 
this will be of great value.” 

On the whole I feel that the only hope of this committee 
doing anything is for you—for I see nobody else on the horizon 
to do it—to get Grey to go about the country with you, and 
hold meetings. This London committee is simply going to 
mark time, as far as I can see. 

I am off for three months, but I did want to deliver my 
soul on these points, and express the strong hope that you will 
carry out the idea that you approve of, and hold luncheons, 
ostensibly to raise funds, but really to lay down our position 
in the Council. 

It will be rather absurd on Friday, for there will be no 
programme issued, and we shall simply be a party without a 
voice. We do want some statement as to where we stand. I 
am sorry that they have watered my statement down, but I 
hope it will do some good. 

Yours ever, 

Henry S. Lunn. 

The following is the letter referred to in my letter to Walter 
Runciman, and I issued it to eight thousand Nonconformist 
ministers and official laymen. 

19, Seymour Street, 

Portman Square, 

London, W.i. 

My dear Sir, 

Mr. Lloyd George and Liberalism. 

I send herewith a copy of a letter which I have addressed 
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to Dr. Glover, ex-President of the Baptist Union and Public 
Orator of the University of Cambridge, with his reply thereto. 

I should be glad if you would regard the first letter as also 
addressed to yourself, and, if you approve of the objects of the 
Council, would you kindly fill in the enclosed post card. 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry S. Lunn. 


February &th, 1927. 

Mr. Lloyd George and Liberalism. 

My dear Glover, 

On Saturday next I leave England on the s.s. Minne- 
waska for New York to lecture in certain universities on “ The 
American Constitutional Struggles, 1787-1865, and their 
Relation to the League of Nations.” 

I now write entirely on my own initiative to you and other 
Free Church leaders, because of the formation of the Liberal 
Council, which I hope you will support. 

The object appears to me to be to save the historic party of 
Lord John Russell, Gladstone, John Bright, John Morley, and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman from becoming the mere 
personal weapon of an ex-Prime Minister because he has 
gained control of the political fund, said considerably to exceed 
one million, and insists that this control shall dictate the policy 
of the party. J 

I have no personal antagonism to Mr. Lloyd George. We 
were intimately associated in 1900 to 1905, he as vice-president 
and I as chairman of the New Reform Club. His latest 
expression of friendship, given to Sir Walter Runciman as an 
act in the reconciliation of 1923, was to volunteer to speak for 

r. a ter Runciman and myself in our candidature for 
Brighton at that General Election. 

Other reasons why it is necessary in the interests of Liberal- 
ism to take action within the party rather than submit to a 

oTSen^ 011 m ° ney ’ He ° n the SUrfaCe ° f the histor y 

n a< ?°? a f the V f rsaiIles Conference failed to bring that 

VerSilW 1C r ^ W ° r d CameStIy desired and needed. The 
“ cTln WaS P receded by the tragedy of the 

f P , Ger f a ! Election. The Prime Minister’s retention 
of office at that election with the aid of the Bristol appeal, and by 
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Can Liberalism be Saved? 


the methods of the “ Coupon,” shattered the Liberal party just 
when the world needed the application of Liberal principles 
more than it had done since the Reform Bill of 1832. 

That election was followed by the Irish tragedy, after which 
as Liberals we welcomed the Prime Minister’s return to 


political sanity in the establishment of the Irish Free State, 
although the versatility of this change of policy alienated 
extremists who had been given the “ Coupon.” 

It was therefore no surprise to the country when in 1922 the 
simple expression of honest men’s disgust at the degradation 
of politics, and the abandonment of all clearly defined prin¬ 
ciples brought about the downfall of Mr. Lloyd Georges 
coalition. 


When the catastrophe of the General Strike was upon us, the 
action of Mr. Lloyd George was, in my opinion, disastrous. 

In the present difficulties with China, the versatile gifts of 
Mr. Lloyd George have embarrassed the Foreign Secretary in 
dealing with the rival representations of a nation tom by 
civil war, but have not pointed out any way by which the 
menace to civilisation, not only in Chinese cities but in all 
countries, of a Bolshevist-Chinese Alliance may be averted. 

The times are out of joint the world over. “ Nation wildly 
looks at Nation ” over frontiers more heavily guarded than 
in 1914. Passport and visa formalities impede the friendly 
intercourse of the peoples. Tariffs, rising higher and higher, 
block the healthy current of international trade, and contradict 
the truth, upon the recognition of which the world s welfare 
depends, that “ we are members one of another.” > 

For these reasons, and because of the great questions 0 
social reform that confront our own nation, and the necessity 
of adherence to high principle, we decline to accept e 
dictates of anyone, however large his funds and however 
brilliant his gifts, whose political record is inconsistent with 
high ethical standards and genuine Liberalism. 

At my age I had no desire to return to the strife 0 
political arena. Nevertheless there are occasions, however 
pressing other duties may be, when it becomes essential 

bear one’s own witness. i -r iheral 

On all these grounds I hold that the pohcy of the L,btri 

CnuncW is calculated to save Liberalism from a crusmng 
disaster. * No one man, even though he be an ex-Prime Minister, 
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however clever, can finally destroy any great political principle. 
If Liberalism is to suffer a temporary eclipse in our generation, 
let us who believe that its principles are essential to the progress 
of humanity rally round our standard until this tyranny be 
overpast. 

Yours faithfully, 

Henry S. Lunn. 


Dr. Glover's reply. 


Cambridge. 

,, _ February gtk , 1927. 

My dear Lunn, 

Thank you for your letter. I am in thorough sympathy 
with you and the real Liberals, and I hope that the danger of 
further division of the Liberal party, for the sake of a single 
person’s party funds, may be averted. 

Yours sincerely, 


T. R. Glover. 


The result of these letters from Dr. Glover and myself issued 
to ministers and official laymen of the Free Churches was a 
very considerable addition of members to the Liberal Council. 
The policy proposed in my letter to Sir Donald Maclean was 
unfortunately never acted upon, or the history of Liberalism, 
as an effective political force, would have been different from 
what it has been since that date. 



CHAPTER XIX 

THREE SCORE YEARS AND TEN: 1929 

My friends made my seventieth birthday a very memorable 
day for me. It marked a turning-point in my affairs, but 
although my seventy-first year was overcast with many clouds, 
there was nothing in the events of this happy day that was 
other than a matter for thankfulness. The following record 
is taken from my diary: The staff arranged a very delightful 
meeting on the evening of July 29th, at which Ethel and I were 
received by everyone from directors to the charwoman. 'W e 
drove to the meeting, which was in the Mecca Cafe, Chancery 
Lane, in a taxi with Mr. and Mrs. Cleaver. Cleaver is known 
to thousands of our clients by seeing them off at the station, 
and he has been caretaker at 5, Endsleigh Gardens since 1896. 
He is six months older than I am. I performed his marriage 
ceremony when I was in the Methodist ministry more than 
forty years ago, and the Cleavers always insisted on my 
christening their children. They are not quite the oldest 
members of the staff—I think the exact order is Miss Jones, 
Mr Elkington, Cleaver, and Mr. Lovibond. They had 
arranged a presentation. They gave me a clock for my study, 
and to Ethel's great joy gave her a cheque for a window in 
the new international Guide building, and another cheque for 
a hut to contain a recreation room and a dispensary at the 
hop-pickers’ camp in Kent, both to be in memory of our 

‘’“thelh^cominued her work amongst the Girl Guides and 
Brownies since August 1921 at St. Augustine s, Stepney. She 
brings back from her work in Stepney strange stones of the 
old women. One of the old women had been confirmed and 
said ■ “ I was so delighted that I went for a tram ride instead 
of going to evensong.” Her friends did not resent her earn 
goodness, but tried to support her in her new manner of life. 
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When she came out with an oath, as she told Ethel that she did 
occasionally, they said to her : “ Come, Susy, you have been 
confirmed ; you must not say that kind of thing.” Another 
of Susy’s friends said to Ethel: “ I don’t hold with that kind 
of thing: I am not going to be confirmed, but I think I might 
turn Roman. I went to the cathedral at Westminster the 
other day, and it was lovely. The Cardinal was there, and 
they had a beautiful court with candles round, and I liked it 
ever so much. There were men singing one side of the 
cathedral and then men singing the other, backwards and 
forwards to each other. I think I shall turn Roman.” 

My wife has such a strong desire to do her good deeds in 
secret, as many a poor East End mother and girl has found 
out from experience, that I have been precluded from many 
references that ought to have appeared in any record of my life. 
When our daughter Eileen died in August 1921, worn out with 
her work amongst the Girl Guides and Brownies of Stepney, 
my wife continued this work, spending her powers in the same 
unselfish fashion by which Eileen had won the hearts of those 
East End women and children. 

To revert to the staff dinner, my co-director and friend, 
Mr. Lyth, took the chair with admirable dignity. Ethel had 
a great time going round thanking them for what they had 
done in memory of Eileen, and it was very interesting to 
meet so many of the staff. One cannot keep in touch with 
them all, but it does make it the more desirable that on such 
occasions one should meet them. I came away very, very 
grateful for the manifest loyalty and affection of the whole 
staff. 

On my birthday, July 30th, Sidney Dark and Benjamin 
Gregory, the editors of the Church Times and of the Methodist 
Times respectively, conspired to give me a very interesting 
dinner in the evening. It was limited to a dozen, and I sat 
on Dark’s right hand; on his left the guests were in the 
following order: Amery, Father Whittingham, Lyth, Brian, 
Bishop Russell-Wakefield; then came the vice-chair—Benjamin 
Gregory—Lord Lytton, W. M. Crook, Walter Armstrong, 
Dr. H. Warren Crowe, and Sir Donald Maclean. 
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Mr. Amery's Imagination 

Sidney Dark opened with a most amusing speech. It is 
quite impossible for me to record the speeches, as they were 
one long paean of praise without any shade. There is a good 
deal of shade in reality. Benjamin Gregory spoke second, and 
Amery made a most amusing speech on the theory that I had 
just reached my seventeenth birthday, and that he thought 
from what he had seen of me I had great possibilities of dis¬ 
tinguishing myself, either as a great surgeon or as the Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, or in the world of politics, or possibly 
in this organisation. He greatly amused the company by 
describing an imaginary interview when he said that there was 
a tribe in the Pamirs who were descended from Alexander the 
Great, and they were being cruelly persecuted by the Moslems, 
as they had retained their Christianity ; whereupon I rushed to 
the dictaphone and said: “ Excuse me, I will just dictate 
thirty-six letters to the Archbishop of Canterbury and a few 
other people I know. Then I will dictate a second letter which 
I will instruct them to sign.” Then when these letters were 
dictated he described me as turning to him again and saying: 
“ I am sorry to hurry off, but I have two days’ Reunion Con¬ 
ference to join up all the Churches ; I will see you again in 
three days’ time ! ” And then he went on to say that in three 
days I appeared and handed him a cheque for £50,000. This 
was, of course, a parody of the occasion when he asked me to 
lunch with him to talk over the Assyrians, and I suggested 
seeing the Archbishop of Canterbury, and did form the com¬ 
mittee, and raised about half the amount he named. 

He and Sidney Dark and everybody, with more justice than 
they knew, emphasised all that Ethel had been in my life, and 
said many well-deserved and kind things about her. 

In my reply I said what has been true always, and was 
to prove absolutely true in the months that followed, that there 
was a general idea that a man in adversity was deserted by his 
friends, as Timon of Athens in Shakespeare, but I had found 
that it was just in my times of adversity that my friends stood 

by me. 

October in this first year of my eighth decade was a very 
busv month. On Monday, October 21st, 1929, we had a 
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dinner of the All Souls’ Club. This club was founded in the 
previousyear bymy friend Sidney Dark,who made a suggestion 
to me which he had been discussing with Prebendary Mackay, 
of All Saints, Margaret Street, that we should form a club 
of twelve members to meet monthly for dinner, six to be 
Anglo-Catholics and six to be Free Churchmen. The Anglo- 
Catholics suggested were Prebendary Mackay, the Rev. Arnold 
Pinchard, secretary of the English Church Union, the Rev. 
Duncan Jones, now Dean of Chichester, and as lay members 
Mr. Sidney Dark, Sir Henry Slesser, and Lord YVolmer ; the 
six Free Church members I suggested were Rev. Dr. Work¬ 
man, president-elect of the Wesleyan Methodist Conference, 
the Rev. Dr. Hubert Simpson, Presbyterian minister of West¬ 
minster Chapel, the Rev. Dr. Peel, editor of the Congregational 
Quarterly , the Rev. Dr. Benjamin Gregory, editor of the 
Methodist Times , Mr. Le Quesne, K.C., representing the 
Baptists, and myself. The only alteration in the membership 
that has taken place is the retirement of Mr. Justice Slesser 
on his appointment to be a Justice of the Supreme Court and 
the substitution in his place of Mr. Vaisey, K.C. 

In forming the club it was decided that the meetings should 
never be reported. It is therefore impossible for me to do 
more than record the formation of the club and say a few 
words as to the effect of these monthly dinners. We have 
come to know one another very intimately in the five years 
that have elapsed since the club was founded. I am sure that 
I am justified in saying, on behalf of all the members, that it 
has been marked by an increasing appreciation of the real 
unity that underlies all our differences. Baptist and Anglo- 
Catholic have found themselves particularly at one on the 
importance of the Sacraments. On many questions we are 
obviously divided by great ecclesiastical barriers, but I have 
recorded the formation of the club because there is not a 
member of it would not say that such meetings are of real 
value to those who take part in them. It is the kind of gather¬ 
ing that might be multiplied all over the country to the great 
gain of the Churches and of the members themselves. 

On Wednesday, October 23rd, 1929, Mr. Owen Hugh 
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At Eton and Harrow 

Smith, who had recently purchased the Guardian , invited the 
Bishops of Gloucester and Chichester, Bishop Gore, Dr. Scott 
Lidgett, and myself to explain our views to his editorial staff 
on the South Indian Reunion Proposals. 

On Friday, October 25th, 1929, I lectured the “first 
hundred,” who actually number two hundred, at Eton on 
Europe and America. I doubt whether any other audience 
in the world could be much more critical than the first two 
hundred at Eton. I approached the gathering with great 
trepidation, and said to Dr. Alington: “ Do you think I might 
venture an amusing story when I begin ? ” He told me to 
take the plunge. My grandson Peter, who was at Eton but was 
too young to be in the gathering, heard the opinions of the 
boys as they left the lecture, and wrote to his father and said: 
“ The boys liked Grandfather’s stories very much, but they 
thought he was rather pro-American! ” 

Tuesday, October 29 th, 1929— I gave the Speech Day 
address at Queen’s College, Taunton, one of our leading 
Methodist public schools, of which Mr. Christopher Wiseman 
is principal. 

On the Thursday I invited some editors to lunch to discuss 
the situation in Kenya. The discussion was opened by Mr. 
J. H. Oldham, who went on the Hilton Young Commission to 
Kenya. 

Friday, November 1 st, 1929.—I went to Harrow to give 
an address on Europe and America to the Harrow Fifty 
Club. 

Sunday, November 4 th, 1929—At Sherborne Abbey, where 
I had the privilege of preaching in the magnificent old building 
which goes back to the days before King Alfred, who went to 
school in Sherborne. I noted in my diary: “ I think it is a 
mistake with all the pressure I have on me just now, but I 
accepted the invitation.” In the evening I gave an address 
to the girls in the college. 

Wednesday, November 6 th, 1929.—I addressed the Oxford 
branch of the English Church Union on the Indian Situation 
in the Old Hall, Christchurch, Oxford. 

For Sunday, November 10th, 1929, I had been invited 
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by the vicar of the parish church, Trinity, Hastings, to preach 
—that being Armistice Sunday. 

The pressure of these engagements, together with the fact 
that the depression was making itself greatly felt, was more 
than I was able to bear. The anxieties created by the financial 
situation, and the strain of a rate war in the travel business, 
which I had done everything in my power to end, compelled 
me in the spring of 1930 to take a rest and treatment at 
Droitwich. 

Whilst at Droitwich I decided that I must discontinue the 
publication of the Review of the Churches. With profound 
regret I addressed a letter to my friends and colleagues on the 
advisory council, in which I said that this indisposition was a 
warning that, having passed my seventieth birthday the pre¬ 
vious July, it was wise to diminish my responsibilities and retire 
from the editorial chair, which I had first occupied in October 
1891. 

The response to my letter was remarkable. Letters express¬ 
ing regret came from the Archbishop of Canterbury, the 
Archbishop of York, the Archbishop of Upsala, the Bishop of 
Winchester, the Earl of Lytton, the Bishop of Leicester, the 
Bishop of Chichester, the Right Hon. L. S. Amery, Mr. 
Sidney Dark, Professor Adolf Diessmann, Rev. W. R. Matthews, 
Professor Gilbert Murray, Dr. Adolf Keller, the Rev. W. L. 
Robertson, the Rev. E. C. Selwyn, Professor Carnegie 
Simpson, and the Rev. Dr. H. B. Workman. 

The editorial council gave me a farewell dinner at the 
Hotel Metropole, and the following account of the evening is 
abbreviated from that contained in the British Weekly : 

At the Hotel Metropole on Monday evening, leaders of 
our national life united in a tribute of gratitude to Sir Henry 
Lunn, who lately retired from his great editorship of the 
Review of the Churches. The Archbishop of Canterbury pre¬ 
sided over a company drawn from various denominations, and 
the stately Whitehall room was filled with well-known clergy, 
ministers, and laymen. 

Recalling the history of the Review , the Archbishop 
praised the editor’s ‘ ability, zeal, marvellous ingenuity and 
IQ 
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resourcefulness.’ His work had been ‘ a long and most useful 
education in mutual understanding.’ 

“ Dr. Charles Brown spoke of Sir Henry’s life work, and said 
that since the early Grindelwald days the Churches have 
progressed far on the road towards friendship. 

“ Mr. Walter Runciman joined with the Archbishop in 
thanking Sir Henry for his little devotional book, The Love of 
Jesus. ‘ It is a bedside book with thousands,’ said Mr. Runci¬ 
man ; ‘ I carry it in my dressing-case whenever I go abroad.’ ” 

The months that followed this dinner were a time of great 
anxiety. The financial barometer at Endsleigh Gardens, 
which had reached its highest point in 1924, had been steadily 
falling. It was because of this that I felt it was necessary 
to “ furl sail,” and therefore closed down the Review of the 
Churches. During these six years a furious price-cutting com¬ 
petition had been carried on between the leading organisers 
of group travel which had made the situation exceedingly 
difficult. It was one of the ironies of life that whilst I had 
been publicly devoting my spare energies to the advocacy of 
peace between the nations and the Churches, in private I had 
been striving in vain to end an insensate conflict between the 
leading organisations which had done most to educate the 
public into visiting the Continent. 

The following extracts from my diary record incidents in 
this year of almost overwhelming anxiety, my seventy-first 
year. Public affairs were a relaxation from private anxieties. 

Saturday , June 14 th, 1930.—Donald Maclean came down to 
Hastings for the week-end. He has been very loyal to Grey, 
and has shown great steadiness in refusing all overtures, and 
has kept his faith in Liberal principles unchanged through all 
these years of adversity. He says that he has never found 
himself so lonely as he is in the present House of Commons. 
The only person with whom he cares to exchange conversation 
is Walter Runciman, who is as sound a Liberal as himself. 
It is a great comfort in these days, when there seems to be so 
little belief in the great unchanging principles which decide the 
political well-being of nations, to know two men who can give 
a reason for the faith that is in them and who hold to their 
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faith through good report and ill. When charlatans and 
manufacturers have wrecked the Conservative party and the 
influence of Moscow has corrupted the extremer side of the 
Labour party it is something to have even a remnant who 
hold to the good old tradition of Gladstone and Henry Camp¬ 
bell-Bannerman : the downfall of all tyranny, whether it be in 
Italy, in Bulgaria, in Armenia, in Ireland, or in South Africa; 
freedom for the individual to develop his own powers ; free¬ 
dom for the commerce of the nation to develop without 
artificial restricts; and we might even hope to see the fulfil¬ 
ment of Mazzini’s ideal of a Free Church developing in a free 
State. 

June 18th, 1930.—I wrote to Lady Oxford last week telling 
her that our old friend Frau Dr. Meyer, who was such a faithful 
servant of hers, had applied to me for a post in our organisation 
in connection with the Passion Play. Finding it impossible to 
place her in Bavaria, I had written and offered her Spiez, and 
this she had accepted. In sending Lady Oxford this item of 
news I reminded her of the days when Fraulein was in charge 
of Elizabeth and when she herself was doing so much for me 
in times of great difficulty with Lord Derby, Lord Kylsant, 
Freddie Guest, George Lewis, Duke, and many another with 
whom she used her influence, and I told her that I did not 
forget these things. 

She sent me the following touching reply: 

44, Bedford Square, 

W.C.i. 

June 17 th , 1930. 

Dearest Sir Henry, 

Your sweet letter gave me infinite pleasure. I remember 
no kind deeds of my own ! but only yours. You saved my 
Elizabeth’s life, and there is nothing I would not do for you, as 
I think you know. You have never failed in sympathy. Come 
and see me and propose yourself to lunch any day that suits 
you. I go to the country Saturday to Monday; otherwise I 
am always here and would love to see you. I am very much 
alone, as Elizabeth is in Madrid and Puffin in Malta with the 
Grand Fleet for his new book on Gallipoli. I am alone for 
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other reasons. When you lose the man you love—and such a 
man—you are always, always alone. 

Yours affec., 

Margot Oxford. 

June 18/A, 1930.—I have just returned from the jubilee 
dinner of the Eighty Club. It was not a case of the skeleton 
at the feast—it was a dinner of skeletons, or rather of animated 
corpses. They reminded me of Chesterfield’s remark to his 
friend Trelawney : “ Of course we are dead, but we must not 
let anyone know it.” 

In every seat was a souvenir programme which condensed 
the Liberal history of the last half-century into two pages—a 
very interesting record. It described the birth of the club 
after the great victory of 1880,and for men of mystanding it was 
a record full of exceedingly interesting associations. One felt, 
in fact, that Liberalism to-day is indeed magni nominis umbra. 

Grey was in the chair,and was supportedat the high table by 
a collection of antediluvian Liberal Peers, the chief guest being 
Lord Aberconway (formerly Sir Charles Maclaren). He is a 
Knight of the Garter and a representative of the Rosebery Peers, 
and those who know will understand what that means. Er- 
leigh, who was at Balliol with Arnold, the Rufus Isaacs of those 
days, represents another possibility in Liberalism, the domin¬ 
ance of great millionaire Peers. He has married Alfred Mond s 
daughter. Meston, a distinguished Indian Governor, who was 
president of the Royal Institute of Public Health at Zurich last 
year, was given an honorary M.D., on the strength of which he 
amusingly offered to prescribe for me on the sleeper as we 
returned from that conference. Stanmore, who is the Liberal 
Whip for the House of Lords; with Whitburgh and Shandon— 
a poor showing for a jubilee dinner. The Privy Councillors 
were Donald Maclean, Runciman (Simon was away with a bad 
cold, but his wife was there representing him), and Herbert 
Samuel, and that was all there were of them. 

I was at a small table, No. i,an exceedingly ancient set which 
consisted of J. A. B. Bruce, who was secretary of the club 
when I crossed the Channel in 1886 and made his acquaintance 
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and introduced Crook to him; Swinburne-Hannen, the trea¬ 
surer of the club for twenty years at the beginning of this 
century; a typical rich Liberal of the last century named 
Robert Hunter,whom I did not know; Lady Leveson Gower, a 
relic of the Liberalism of forty years ago. She told me that her 
husband was an Eton and Balliol man, took a second class in 
Mods, and Greats, and was private secretary to Mr. Gladstone 
when he was Prime Minister from 1880 to 1885. He was 
first a Junior Whip, and then took the position which Saye 
and Sele afterwards took, i.e. Comptroller of His Majesty’s 
Household, and ultimately, after having been a member of the 
London School Board, London editor of the North American 
Review, attended various International Conferences, settled 
down in 1908 as Commissioner of Woods and Forests. To 
mitigate our age we had as companions young Meston and his 
companion, the Hon. Sylvia Norton. 

Grey proposed the health of our guest, Aberconway, the only 
surviving original member of the club, and he replied with the 
reminiscences of an old man, rather a warning to old men who 
aregoing to be dined and onewhich I tried to layto heart. Run- 
cimanproposed the Eighty Club in a most excellent speech. He 
really is a very able man and, what is more, has principles. It 
is such a relief to hear someone speak who has a real political 
creed. Grey then proposed the health of Liberalism, coupled 
with Herbert Samuel s name. Grey always speaks well, and 
also had a real faith in Liberalism, but these are tragic times 
to talk about Liberalism, except as a principle of life. Samuel 
replied in a speech that was of the same class as Runciman’s. 
He, too, has faith in the great principles for which Liberalism 
stands. Donald Maclean then proposed Grey’s health with the 
felicity with which he always speaks, and this was seconded by 
a young Liberal called Herbert Jones. 

Just as we were leaving I had a talk with Walter Runciman 
about his new post. He said that it meant working steadily for 
eight hours a day on this alone, and that he never would have 
taken it if he had not been urged to do so by the Government 
and the great banks, who are terrified by the situation created by 
Kylsant s extensive speculations. Runciman has taken control. 
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I think, of thirty companies with a capital of £82,000,000, 
and he has been given full powers to deal with the situation, cut 
down capital ruthlessly in all directions, and, if possible, save a 
very complicated situation. 

When he was asked to do it he only made one condition, viz. 
that he should be left free to go to the Methodist Conference, 
which was, I thought, the kind of tribute to Methodism which 
one does sometimes come across among those who have it bred 
in the bone. I was not surprised, but I thought it was just the 
kind of remark which would fix him in the affections of the 
Methodists for ever and a day. 

The following letter to my friend Dr. Rattenbury sets out 
some of the problems encountered by him in a visit to the 
U.S.A., from which he had just returned. 


June 28 th, 1930. 

My dear Rattenbury, 

I am entirely in agreement with you about the tragic 
condition of religion in America. The only thing that troubles 
me more is whether the life of our nation is not travelling 
rapidly in the same direction and has not already in some 
respects gone beyond the American state of affairs. 

I ask myself, when I study what is happening in America and 
in this country, whether there are not two different religions 
existing in Western Christendom, the religion of Dr. Marti- 
neau and the religion of Bernard of Clairvaux, the faith of those 
to whom our Lord is supremely the One who came to save His 
people from their sins by the power of His redemptive love and 
to this end emptied Himself of the Divine Glory, or, on the 
other hand, the supreme Examplar to men of the highest 
possible ethical development. As you say in your book, and as 
I emphasised by my appeal to the record of the Humanists 
during the Reformation, the vital force of the Christian faith 
is found in the lives of those to whom the crucified Christ is not 
merely a Socrates with a higher standard of ethics than the 
Greeks, but “ of the substance with the Father who for us men 
and for our salvation came down from Heaven, and was made 
Man, and was crucified for us under Pontius Pilate.” The 
whole emphasis of that passage lies in the words “ for us.” 

I am deep in my reading of the history of the 15th and 16th 
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centuries. The great problem which confronts the students 
of these two centuries appears to me to he the question whence 
came the power which gave such vitality to the Reformation, and 
in what did it differ, if at all, from that which made the Counter- 
Reformation so tremendous a power to revolutionise the life of 
the Pontiff, of his Cardinals, and of the whole Church of Rome ? 
The Popes of the Renaissance were orthodox. They subscribed 
to the Nicene Creed. At the same time, after Ignatius 
Loyola commenced his work, there came a Reformation in the 
Curia for which men had been struggling, the best souls in the 
Church, from the days of the Great Schism in 1379 onwards. 
Was it the vision of Christ which came to Ignatius Loyola at 
Manresa which accounts for the revolution in the morality and 
the power of the Roman Court, and if so, why is it that there is 
something so wrong in the Jesuit movement ? 

Another problem which perplexes me is the gap which 
exists to-day between the teaching of Jesus on the questions 
of wealth, luxury, and self-indulgence and the conduct of men 
who profess to be following His teaching. They seem to be as 
widely separated from what Christ demanded as were the Popes 
and Cardinals of the Renaissance period. In self-indulgence 
and in the passion and greed for wealth the state of utter 
corruption in America is as great as anything which happened in 
Rome, and is rapidly undermining the morality of the Christian 
Church in that country. The Americans, somewhat more 
than ourselves, forget that Jesus Christ did not say: “ You 
cannot serve God and Venus; you cannot serve God and 
Bacchus, you cannot serve God and Mars,” but always, “ You 
cannot serve God and Mammon,” For the worshippers of 
Bacchus, Venus, and Mars, the drunkard, the passionate, and 
the fighter, He had always words of tender forgiveness when they 
turned to Him. “ But the Pharisees also who were covetous 
derided Him.” For them He had no mercy. Mammon meant 
everything that money could purchase. One of the worst 
Mammon-worshippers I ever knew used to say, as so many say, 
“ I do not care for money.” In that narrow sense of the word it 
was true. What he did long for was the power, the prestige, 
and the importance that money gave him. The Methodists 
in America have made the worship of Bacchus the supreme sin, 
and they have failed signally to teach their people not to love 
money. We are not much better. I had lunch on Thursday 
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with Lady Oxford, and she spoke of a wealthy Liberal who, if he 
would finance the Liberal party, would inevitably become 
leader. That would only mean that the Liberal party would 
change one idol for another, each of them millionaires. The 
same is true of Methodism. So long as political parties and 
Churches worship money they will not worship Christ and do 
His will. The Christian Century some weeks since related 
an incident which illustrates the worst side of American Meth¬ 
odism. One man talking to another about Dougherty, one of 
the men who were mixed up in the Tea-Pot Dome Oil Scandal, 
a Methodist in the Cabinet, said, in reply to a remark of the 
others to the effect that Dougherty ought to be turned out of 
the Cabinet: “ Why, if that happened we should not have a 
Methodist left in the Cabinet.” This was surely what our 
Lord meant by the worship of Mammon. 

Yours affectionately, 

Henry S. Lunn. 

Tuesday, July 8 th, 1930.—I have not been so tired for a long 
time as I was when I got into the train to-day. Fortunately 
I had the compartment to myself and rested, though I was too 
tired to sleep. Ethel had missed her train through having lost 
her season ticket, and telegraphed to say that she would not be 
in till 8 o’clock, so I dined alone and met her at the station. 
She also was very tired. 

Peter and I came up to town yesterday morning after a most 
delightful three days. I was utterly tired out last week and 
took three full days off at the week-end and did practically 
no work. Four cylinders was all I dictated during that time. 

I had a very restful day on Sunday with Peter. He took 
me for a long walk and greatly enjoyed the birds in Victoria 
Park. 

I thoroughly enjoyed the rest, and particularly wanted to be 
fit for yesterday, which I had been rather dreading throughout 
the week, and which was, I knew, going to be very trying. 

In the evening I met Dr. Emhardt, a distinguished repre¬ 
sentative of the Episcopal Church in America, whom I re¬ 
quested to help me over raising a fund for the Assyrians in 
connection with the visit of the Lady Surma, sister of the 
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late Patriarch and aunt of the present Patriarch. He was at 
a reception which I attended which was given by Lord 
Beauchamp to the Patriarchs of the Eastern Church. It was 
a very wonderful reception, unique in ecclesiastical history, as 
we had the Patriarch of Alexandria and a large number of 
their archbishops and bishops meeting the Archbishop of 
York and bishops from all parts of the world from the Churches 
in communion with Canterbury. Canon Douglas succeeded 
in bringing together the most diverse elements in Christendom. 
It was not a large party, not, I should think, more than three 
hundred. The Beauchamps’ house, 13, Belgrave Square, is a 
very fine one for such an affair, and it certainly housed a most 
strange collection of people. Beauchamp himself is chancellor 
of the University of London, so Scott Lidgett, our great 
Methodist leader, who is vice-chancellor, and Ernest Little, 
who is member for the university, were present. Amongst the 
laymen who were present were Athelstan Riley on the one 
hand and Sir Robert Williams and Jix on the other. Jix 
looked hard at me, and I said : “ I do not think we know one 
another; my name is Lunn.” “ Oh,” he said, “ I know 
you. My name is Jix, and I am best known by that name.” 
“ Oh,” I said, “ you are Lord Brentford, and at the rate things 
are moving I think that your present name will be quite well 
known before long.” Another bishop of the Episcopal 
Church of America whom I had met in connection with 
Lady Surma’s visit was the Bishop of Rhode Island, who was 
present with his wife. I had a little talk with the Bishop of 
Gibraltar about George Napier Whittingham. The Bishop 
and his wife are contemplating going to America, and he was 
discussing the Bishop of Rhode Island about his proposed 
visit to raise money for English Churches along the Mediter¬ 
ranean and Milan to Cairo, including Rome—what he calls 

his “ diocese,” an appellation which would hardly commend 
itself at Rome. 

It was another of the strange ironies of life that Lord 
Cowdray should have invited me, in December, 1930, to 
meet a dozen Liberals, who were exceedingly wealthy, at his 
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The meeting is described in a letter which I wrote to 
Walter Runciman on December 5th, 1930 : 


My deyr Runciman, 

You told me that you intended coming to Cowdray’s 
little gathering on Thursday. I wish you had. It was a 
most amazing meeting ... the combined income of those 
present, and those who wrote friendly letters, would suffice to 
pay the salaries of all the Cabinets of all nations and leave a 
very considerable margin. Nevertheless, we sat two solid 
hours considering whether, for the sake of £4,500 a year, the 
Liberal Publications Department should be drawn, quartered, 
or otherwise mutilated, to the inevitable delight of the enemies 
of peace, retrenchment, and reform. The shades of Cobden, 
Bright, and Gladstone must have been weeping in the back¬ 
ground. I thought of the father of Franklin Thomasson, who 
ran the Tribune newspaper, who gave £80,000 to help to keep 
Cobden on his missionary work. He would complete the 
quartette deploring our indecision. I myself was so paralysed 
by my own financial insignificance that I felt quite unable to 
tell the company that instead of hairing the work they are 
doing they ought to double it, quadruple it, or even more 
definitely extend it. I could not help thinking of Foch— 
wasn’t it he who said, “ Our wings are yielding, our front is in 
confusion, let us attack the enemy.” 

I walked away with Donald as far as Parliament Square, and 
then into Lyons, and had an egg and a cup of milk. Afterwards 
I walked along the Embankment to Norfolk Street and up 
Kingsway to my rooms to try to tempt sleep after such an 
experience ; but it was not enough, and when I woke in the 
small hours I shouted at my dictaphone the enclosed letter to 
Cowdray. 

And now, on reflection, the more I think it over the more it 
seems to me that here is a bit of territory in the hands of men 
who are the inheritors of great principles which are of vital 
importance to the well-being of our nation and to the world. 
I regard the acceptance of Free Trade as one of the most vital 
factors in the Peace movement, and I am sure I am right. 
England is almost the last territory to hold to that principle. 
Therefore it is incumbent upon us to maintain our ground 
until the present distress is over. 
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I am too old at seventy-one, and have too many affairs of 
my own in hand, to take an active part in any campaign ; but 
you will understand the force of what I say, and notwithstand¬ 
ing all these things I cannot help writing to you to say that the 
time has come when we should all try to do something heroic. 
There were enough men present in that room on that evening 
to make such a demonstration as would show that Liberalism 
still has real vitality. This talk about men who are “ bound 
by the cast-iron rules of Cobden ” is the most damnable 
rubbish. It would just be as reasonable to ridicule the princi¬ 
ples of the pons asinorum. It is no more possible, as I know 
you think, to disregard with impunity these great economic 
laws than it is to build a bridge or a palace in defiance of the 
principles that the angles at the base of an isosceles triangle 
are equal, or any other of the propositions demonstrated by 
Euclid. 

Australia, with its policy of “ Boom, Borrow, and Bust,” 
as Houston describes it, behind its tariff walls, is demonstrating 
the essential reality of the principles for which we stand. 
When I breakfasted with Bruce in Melbourne, he admitted to 
me the madness of their economic proceedings. 

The economists at Geneva, and the professors in all the 
universities that I visited when I went round the world, and 
all the Chancellors of the Exchequers who were living when 
Chamberlain launched his Protectionist campaign, have 
agreed that these things are so. Yet, these leaders of Liberal¬ 
ism—Sir John Simon and the rest—sit two mortal hours 
wondering how they can cut down this vital budget of £4,500, 
and ultimately decide that they must pay the debts due till the 
end of December by raising £2,000, and hope that things will 
go all right in 1931. 

I wish you were free from shipping, but that is impossible. 
I do hope that privately you Mil insist that something better 
must be done than paying the debts of the Liberal party to 
the end of the year. It is too appalling. 

Yours ever, 

Henry S. Lunn. 

This is the letter referred to which I wrote to Lord Cowdray : 
Dear Lord Cowdray, 

I enclose a cheque for £10, which is as much as I 
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am justified in giving to any political cause in this great depres¬ 
sion which is hitting my enterprises so seriously, and especially 
in view of my commitment to certain Church work and inter¬ 
national movements for peace between the nations and between 
the Churches. I should like to have said more last night, but 
the consciousness that I was out of place financially in this 
little gathering, and the fact that I was more or less accidentally 
made vice-president of the Liberal Council, and thus given 
a position which is out of harmony with the little work that 
I have done in politics, restrained me from saying what I have 
had in mind since I first received your letter. Donald Maclean 
was my only intimate friend in your group, and I had intended, 
if I could have found time, to have gone and discussed with him 
the kind of effort that I believed the situation justified. If 
I may go back in my own record thirty years, I learned a lesson 
at that time from Lulu Harcourt that I have never forgotten. 
He asked Crook, George Greenwood, and myself to go to 
Berkeley Square and join with him in a campaign to return 
candidates for the committee of the Eighty Club for four 
years in sympathy with our position. We sat down each year 
and went through the membership of the Eighty Club, and 
each of us wrote personally to these members of the club 
whom we knew, asking them to vote for our ticket. “ Lib. 
Imps.,” if I may use that phrase, who were against us issued 
their own printed “ Who’s Who ” of all their candidates, 
with an appeal to every member to vote for their men. We 
carried eight or nine out of ten candidates elected for the 
committee each year, and I then saw how important this 
personal appeal was in any matter of this kind. 

With this experience emphasised again and again in the last 
thirty years, I wanted to urge that those who are interested in 
this matter should divide up the country between them in some 
way. My difficulty is that I have no right to take even half of 
the small county of Rutland for my own work, and I could 
not ask others to do what it was not fitting for me to do myself. 
At the same time, I do feel that there is much more involved 
in the continuance of this Liberal Publications Department 
without diminishing any of its activities than would appear at 
first sight. It is a great chance for those who stand by the 
fundamental principles of Liberalism to keep the flag flying 
over an area of territory of vital importance to the political 
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life of the nation. The Liberal Publications Department, 
it seems to me, might be our Portugal—if I may use an historical 
illustration—from which we might go forward to re-establish 
in power a great party whose principles are the real need of the 
nation to-day. The situation demands economy in a time of 
mad expenditure; Free Trade, when the teaching of the great 
economists at Geneva has emphasised the tendency of nations 
to raise tariff walls higher, and when our own colonies are 
threatening to destroy themselves by these mad tariffs ; and 
such electoral reform as shall make it impossible for a single 
election to give Socialism or Toryism an overwhelming power. 

Forgive me writing at such length, but I do wish we could 
make this effort of yours the beginning of a really vigorous 
attack upon the present tragic tendencies in politics. I am 
far too old a man to write a letter like this, and those who 
know me and know the difficulty of the present time for me 
in business affairs would say that I ought not to be interested, 
but I cannot resist. 

Yours sincerely, 

Henry S. Lunn. 

On the 31st of January, 1,931,1 wrote to Miss Dora Jones, 
who had been my assistant editor on the Review of the Churches 
and my principal private secretary for over thirty years, as 
follows: 

My dear Miss Jones, 

This has been a very trying week. At such times as 
the present I go back to my early memories when with a boy’s 
troubles I went to my mother, and she made me commit to 
memory passages from the 37th Psalm which have often helped 
me in the years that followed. I can see her dear face, lit up 
with a great confidence in God, as she said to me: “ Rest in 
the Lord and wait patiently for Him ” j “ Commit thy way unto 
die Lord ”; “ Trust in the Lord and do good ”; “ Though 
he fall he shall not be utterly cast down.” ... 


On February 2nd I wrote another letter to Miss Jones, in 
which I described the visit that I had then just paid to 
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Coventry, where I preached in the cathedral. I went on to 
say: 

I had a good congregation and the service went well. At 
the same time I am not satisfied with these addresses on Unity. 
I do not think that most of the people who meet in these 
reunion conferences have thought out where they are going 
and what is their object, and I rather put myself amongst their 
number. 

The idea that occurred to me in the night was a title for a 
book that I should like to write, if I thought that I could 
manage during this rate war and this fight for business to 
distract enough of my thoughts from the business to write 
that book. The book that I have in view is on the History 
of Reunion struggles. 

Arnold suggested to me that I ought to give it a title such 
as The Fight for Unity, or something like that. It suddenly 
occurred to me in the night that a good title would be Undecisive 
Battles for Christian Unity—a little play on Creasy’s Fifteen 
Decisive Battles of the World. With that title I could take 
isolated incidents like the Council of Florence, the crash that 
followed with the fall of Constantinople, and so on; Leibnitz’ 
long correspondence with Bossuet, which led nowhere; the 
conferences between Baxter and the Bishops, etc. I am just 
taking one or two outstanding cases. 

Looking back upon the conferences and the committees of 
the last decade, I should say that there are certain people who 
have known their minds. That very wise old man—and he is 
not so old as one would think—Dr. Soderblom (the Primate 
of Sweden) knew his mind. What he v'anted was (I am put¬ 
ting it in the past tense because I am afraid his heart has failed 
so much that his work is done) to unite all the Churches in 
practical work, and to give up any question of one order and 
one expression of the Faith. This is a distinct policy, but it 
had never been defined as an exclusive policy, which it is in 
his mind, I feel sure. 

The policy of the opposite pole is that of Rome, which is 
clearly defined and v r hich everybody understands. There is 
one division, says Rome, and that lies between those inside the 
Church and those outside. Those inside are those who accept 
the supremacy of Peter, and those outside are all the rest. 
This is more and more the line that Rome avowedly takes, 
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when men like Cardinal Bourne say, “ We will not pray with 
you, and you shall not pray with us,” and when the Pope stops 
the Malines Conversations. 

Then there is the line taken by the Lambeth Conference 
of 1930, which is what Rattenbury used to call in the Methodist 
Union discussions “ Fusion.” That means that there shall 
only be one Church and one form of government in any country 
or locality. That is what the Indian scheme means. 

Now we come to the line of policy that I think—but I write 
with some hesitation—I am prepared to put the rest of my life 
into supporting, which is as much as I can do in any case. 
This is the line which, so far as I can understand it, was taken 
by the Lambeth Conference of 1920, an entirely different 
line from that taken by the Lambeth Conference of 1930. It 
is expressed in the splendid passage from the Appeal of 1920, 
which runs as follows: “ The vision which rises before us is 
that of a Church, genuinely Catholic, loyal to all Truth and 
gathering into its fellowship all ‘ who profess and call them¬ 
selves Christians,’ within whose visible unity all the treasures 
of faith and order, bequeathed as a heritage by the past to the 
present, shall be possessed in common, and made serviceable 
to the whole body of Christ. Within this unity Christian 
communions now separated from one another would retain 
much that has been long distinctive in their methods of worship 
and service. It is through a rich diversity of life and devotion 
that the unity of the whole fellowship will be fulfilled.” 

That is an ideal which leaves room for different “ Orders,” 
as in the Church of Rome and as in the proposals of Bishop 
Winnington Ingram to our Conference at London House. 

I should very much like to talk all this over with you. 

Yours affectionately, 

Henry S. Lunn. 

In the previous autumn, by invitation of the Bishop of 
Liverpool, I had addressed the Liverpool Diocesan Confer¬ 
ence on the Free Churches and Lambeth. After my address 
the Bishop requested me to write a short book for a series of 
shilling manuals dealing with the Lambeth Conference from 
different standpoints. He asked me specially to deal with 
the relations of the Free Churches to the Lambeth proposals, 
wrote a little book, which was published in this series. The 
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following letter from the Archbishop of York, written on 
October 29th, 1931, gives a careful criticism of the Free Church 
position as defined in my little book : 

\ 

My dear Sir Henry, 

I have been away a good deal lately, and only found 
on my return your kindly sent little book giving the Free 
Church impression of the Lambeth Conference. I am very 
glad that you set out the history. That is really most import¬ 
ant. An immense amount of the trouble has really arisen 
because in the famous document of 1923 the words “ within 
their several spheres ” were inserted in one paragraph and not 
in the other of two which deal with the point. I am assured 
by Anglicans who were members of the committee that they 
took it for granted that as it occurred in the first paragraph it 
must be read into the second, and in fact the second paragraph, 
as quoted by you on page 31, does not contain this phrase, 
and it is naturally this latter paragraph which has been so 
widely quoted. How’ever, I need not go into this now: 
whatever harm was to come to the cause of unity by the 
Lambeth Conference has been done now. 

I cannot help noticing that in your very last paragraph you 
express a hope that there may be a return “ to the spirit and 
ideals set out in these noble and Catholic extracts ” from the 
appeal of 1920. It has been part of our difficulty that the 
attention of Free Churchmen has so fastened upon “ extracts.” 
That is one reason why they w'ere disappointed with 1930, for 
the things that were objected to in 1930 were, in fact, all said 
in 1920, only they v r ere not said in the “ extracts.” I think 
part of the explanation is this. We are all genuinely agreed 
about the great goal set forth in the appeal of 1920: we are 
equally genuinely disagreed about the way to get there ; and 
each of us is naturally a little surprised to find that the other, 
while accepting our end, repudiates our means of reaching it. 
This is because the point of difficulty really lies deeper than 
anything specially said in 1920 or 1930. Deepest of all is the 
common aspiration; rather on the surface lies the precise 
point of difference; but intermediate between the two, and 
never properly worked out as yet, is the region at which the 
divergence begins to arise, and this is what we have got to 
discover. Personally, I believe that it is concerned with the 
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nature of the Church, and not with the specific questions of 
either Ministry or Sacraments. 

Yours sincerely, 

William Ebor. 

The Archbishop of York, to whom this letter was sub¬ 
mitted before it was decided to publish it, has written the 
following supplement to the letter : 


Bishopthorpe, 

York. 

December 4th , 1933. 

My dear Sir Henry, 

I have read again my letter to you dated October 29th, 
1931, an d find in it nothing to alter. It represents what I 
believe to have been the course of events. I should like to 
be allowed to supplement it. I am sure that Free Churchmen 
misunderstood what was in the minds of the Anglicans who 
drafted the paragraph declaring some non-episcopal ministries 
to be ‘ real ” ministries. I am far from saying they were to 
blame for this. Indeed I think the only fruitful line of enquiry 
in this connection is to investigate the causes of such mis¬ 
understanding. Free Churchmen regarded those words as 
implicitly countenancing some form of inter-Communion; 
this inference from them had scarcely occurred to their Anglican 
authors. Whence arises this discrepancy ? 

I do not think it comes from divergence concerning the 
doctrine of Ministry or Sacraments as such. I think it comes 
from difference in our conception of the relation of the visible 
Church as historically organised to the Gospel. We are all 
agreed that the Church as the fellowship of believers in one 
Lord and one Spirit is so closely bound up with the Gospel of 
Redemption as to be fitly included in the Creed. A purely 
individual redemption, which leaves the redeemed soul an 
isolated unit, is impossible. We are redeemed into the 
fellowship of the redeemed. 

Free Churchmen, I think, regard the actual and historical 
organisation of this fellowship as a thing essentially neutral; 

^ Church Order which is spiritually effective is 
justi e , its effectiveness is proof that God accepts and 
20 
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uses it. And if He accepts it, who shall presume to condemn 

Anglicans, on the other hand, tend to regard the actual 
course taken. by Church history as determined in main 
outline—despite the very human passions of those who reached 
the successive decisions—by the Genius of the Gospel itself, 
or, to speak theoretically, by the Holy Spirit. The develop¬ 
ment, if it was a development, of the Episcopate as distinct 
from the Presbyterate, expresses the truth that the guidance 
of the Church from time to time should not rest upon a majority 
vote of its members, who may be motivated by self-will, but 
should be entrusted to men called and commissioned for that 
function, because the true principle of the Church is not 
democratic but theocratic. Thus Anglicans regard the 
episcopal system as normal and others as abnormal. God 
may, and undoubtedly does, use those abnormal systems, and 
we cannot deny the reality of the ministries comprised in them. 
But to make use of those ministries ourselves, except in circum¬ 
stances so rare that no infringement of principle is implied, 
or to admit as a matter of routine to the Lord’s Table, where we 
are stewards of His Mysteries, adherents of systems which we 
think abnormal, would seem to most of us a denial—or, at 
least, a grave compromise—of our belief that the tradition 
which we have inherited is that which truly expresses the mind 
of the Spirit. 

To this most painful but inevitable exclusiveness two excep¬ 
tions are possible : (a) where communicant members of other 
Churches are beyond the reach of their own accustomed 
ordinances, so that there is a spiritual hunger to be satisfied for 
which pastoral care must make provision; (b) where some 
intimate fellowship, such as that of a school or a family, will be 
broken up in the most sacred act of worship unless members 
of a Church not in communion with ours are welcomed to the 
Holy Communion. 

All this is written on the supposition that there is an inten¬ 
tion to maintain separated systems. Where there is a clear 
and active intention to promote outward unity, I should hold 
that much becomes possible and right which apart from 
that intention would be wrong. 

I hope this long discussion may be of a little use in showing 
how some of us at least on the Anglican side, who ardently 
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desire union, find ourselves bound to regard inter-communion 
when it is advocated as a preliminary to union rather than 
as its consummation. 

Yours very sincerely, 

William Ebor. 

Notwithstanding all the financial difficulties of this year I 
could not resist an invitation to see something of the Buchman 
movement. Dr. Frank Buchman is a man of forcible per¬ 
sonality. He came to one of the Committees on Faith and 
Order, of which he was not a member, when we were meeting 
at Miirren. He was introduced to me by my friend Provost 
Margetson, of St. Mary’s Cathedral, Edinburgh, who was 
chaplain at the time. Dr. Buchman then came to see me at 
my office, and insisted on me writing to what he termed the 
“ key men ” in all the Churches, British and Continental, 
inviting them to come themselves or be represented at one of 
his house parties in Oxford. At his insistent request I wrote 
to the Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the editors of 
the leading religious papers, the heads of the great Protestant 
Communion on the Continent, and others. I went to Oxford 
for this gathering. It was a relief to get away from the worries 
of business, and I found the gathering really helpful. 

Dr. Buchman’s work is attracting so much attention that I 
think it may be worth while to quote a letter which I wrote to 
my son Arnold after my return from a special conference, 
following the Oxford house parties, convened by the Bishop 
of Coventry to consider this movement. 

My dear Arnold, 

You will be interested, I think, to hear an account of 
the Conference that I attended yesterday at Coventry, by 
invitation of my friend, Mervyn Haigh, who is now Bishop of 
Coventry. 

He quite accidentally, as far as the time is concerned, invited 
a number of us two months ago to meet at Coventry and discuss 
the Buchman movement. He did this quite in ignorance of 
the fact that Buchman was simultaneously arranging for this 
great gathering at Oxford, but it worked out remarkably well, 
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as it enabled us to have some people from Oxford who could 
furnish valuable testimony as to the work that Buchman was 
doing. The company included representative clergy from five 
dioceses, Coventry, Birmingham, Lichfield, and two others. 

It was most interesting to find, in a gathering of this kind, 
considering such a purely spiritual issue, Dr. Barnes, the 
rather militant, modernist Bishop of Birmingham. 

Margetson had been specially invited to open the discussion, 
and spoke exceedingly well. He said that the movement was 
not characterised by any new theology, but that in the move¬ 
ment experience came before theology. The Group had no 
particular method, it was rather the overflow of life filled with 
the Spirit of God to another life. This statement reminded 
me very much of Baron von Hugel’s statement, “ One torch 
lights another torch when he is referring to the influence 
upon his life and other lives of the holiness of the Abbe Huvelin, 
through whom he was led to realise the Grace of God, and 
whom he always spoke of as being the means of his conversion. 
Huvelin, also, by the influence of his devotion to our Lord, 
was the means of converting the Vicomte de Foucaud, whose 
life you would find very interesting. It is in my library. 

However, to revert, I think that was an excellent statement 
of the leading characteristic of this movement. Men fully 
consecrated, as those three whom I have just named, so far 
removed from them ecclesiastically, find the result of their 
consecration is to give them a power over the lives of those 
whom they meet. 

Margetson said: “ This is no new organisation, but an 
organisation within the Church, seeking to serve the whole 
Church of Christ, and to lose itself within the Church.” 

He said that the key words of their teaching were what 
they called “ sharing,” by which they mean public confession 
of Christ before all men, and a sharing of religious experience. 
Then “ guidance ”: they attach a very great importance to the 
guidance of the Holy Spirit, and quote with great effect the 
collect, “ 0 God, for as much as without Thee we are not able 
to please Thee,” which is a collect and prayer for guidance, 
and means nothing unless God does guide us. 

Thirdly, he emphasised the thought of full surrender. 
Here again, though he did not quote it as I thought of it, he 
has a collect on his side. 
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That interesting old professor, who is such a friend of mine 
—Dr. Stokes, of Dublin—used to say that the Prayer Book 
taught the doctrine of full consecration, especially in the 
collect with which the Communion Service opens—“ Almighty 
God, to Whom all hearts are open, all desires known, . . . 
cleanse our hearts that we may perfectly love Thee, and worthily 
magnify Thy Holy Name.” 

Margetson was followed by Canon Greensted, who is a 
professor of psychology at Oxford, and who spoke of the 
movement from a psychological standpoint. 

One of the most interesting speeches was given by a con¬ 
verted Communist, a miner named Watt, from Glasgow, who 
spoke with great modesty and great power. He told how he 
had been secretary of a Communist party as a coalminer. He 
had not been one of their paid officials, because he had been 
mining all the time, but he was an atheistic and definitely 
anti-Christian Communist, who went to prison in the General 
Strike. Somehow or other some friend of his had induced 
him to go to the first Group meeting, outside Edinburgh, and 
to stay there over the week-end. He was annoyed at being 
captured, but the influence of the Group exerted itself and he 
was made to give himself whole-heartedly to our Lord. He 
gave his experiences with the greatest modesty, but it was 
quite evident that everybody was much impressed. 

Guy Rogers spoke with singular emotion. I had always 
looked upon him as a rather confident ex-Evangelical; but 
he came to the meeting in a very different frame, and said 
that three or four days at Oxford had brought back to him early 
memories of great spiritual influence as a young man, in a 
narrow Evangelicalism which he had left behind, but he felt 
that this movement had none of the narrowness of the influ¬ 
ences of his early days, but it had the definite spiritual power 
of the best Evangelical movement. 

I was asked by the Bishop to speak, and said that there were 
elements in the movement that were trying to those who came 
into it from outside, but that these were excrescences. It was 
such a great thing to have anything that would break down 
convention, and I had no great fear that convention in the long 
nm would fail to lop off all the irritating features. Convention 
is too strong in the life of the Churches and of society, and if 
there were some men who had the courage to break through, 
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under the influence, as I believe, of the Spirit of God, it was 
something to be thankful for. In many ways the movement 
reminded me of early Methodism, but that John Wesley had 
with singular discretion avoided one evil that had rather devel¬ 
oped in the Group Movement, namely, that of talking too 
much about sexual matters in mixed gatherings. The thing 
was quite unnecessary and most objectionable, and Wesley 
had avoided by forming his “ bands ” of the same sex, not 
more than three persons—and frequently only two—who 
could confess fully to one another and help one another in the 
spiritual life. 

The most interesting speech, from some standpoints, of the 
whole day was given by Bishop Barnes. He was in his least 
militant and most devotional frame. He said he was anxious 
to see the direction in which religion was going in Western 
Europe. The basis of authority had been largely shattered 
by modem teaching, and the position of things was to be 
compared with that in the eighteenth century, when the 
philosophy of that century destroyed the basis of authority, 
and Wesley came along with his message from personal 
experience. He referred especially to what I had said, and 
said once again that we must turn to the personal experience 
and the witness of the Spirit of Christ. In the New Testament 
we saw the changes wrought by the Holy Spirit, we saw the 
breaking in from without of God, and that especially was true 
of Barth’s Movement, but he said Barth’s Movement was 
becoming so strongly fundamental that he rather feared it. 

He then went on to give his own personal experience during 
the War when he was led by the Holy Spirit to protest against 
war, and to express his sympathy with the conscientious 
objectors. Some features in the movement were exceedingly 
objectionable; but he believed that through them God was 
leading us to a higher level, a level that in future would make 
such a tragedy impossible. That experience of God in those 
years of the War, when he was throwing in his lot with the 
most unpopular people, had given him an experience of God 
in his own life, which he felt was paralleled by much that he 
had heard of this movement. If this movement kept to the 
witness of God in human life, there was a great work for it. 
That was the way to avoid perils to the right and perils to the 
left. Things are very difficult in England to-day for organised 
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religion ; we have to admit the possibility that God, in some 
way, may break in and give us guidance. Mistakes will be 
made, but the great thing is that in all these matters we should 
cultivate humility and realise that it is the guidance of God 

that really matters. _ 

I W ent afterwards with Mervyn Haigh to the Bishop’s house, 
and had a little helpful and rather impressive conversation with 
him. I feel somehow or other that this movement is influ¬ 
encing everybody who tries to study it, and influences them 
for good. I thought you would like to have this record. 

Your affectionate Father, 

Henry S. Lunn. 



CHAPTER XX 


the storm and after : 1931-2 

On September 21st, 1931, we received a staggering blow 
whtclt mevttably imperilled the happiness and weU-bfing of 
the families of many faithful members of our staff, and of others 
m business relations with our companies. Speaking on the 
wireless that evemng, Mr. Snowden dealt with the decision 
ot the Government to suspend the Gold Standard. Then 
near the end of his speech, came this sentence which, with 
almost a sense of despair, I heard him utter in his strong 
Yorkshire accent: “ Let me appeal to those people who may 
e contemplating foreign travel for purposes of pleasure to 
refrain from it at this critical juncture if they possibly can, 
and British nationals who are abroad will render a service to 
the country by returning home and spending their money 
here. Those few words sounded the death-knell of foreign 
travel for the time being. Notwithstanding the fact that 
hundreds of the members of the Public Schools Alpine Sports 
Club had already arranged their winter holidays, they after¬ 
wards cancelled in large numbers. Our business for the 
" inter months fell 90 per cent., whilst our standing charges 
obviously could not be rapidly reduced. The effect was even 
stronger in the summer, when our Continental business fell 
95 per cent. 


On Monday, November 2nd, I wrote in my diary: “ The 
week opens very gloomily. The bookings for the Mediter¬ 
ranean are few. If the response to these had been satisfactory, 
our difficulties would have vanished. The only reason for the 
failure to respond is the intense feeling of patriotism just now, 
and Snowden’s appeal to people not to travel. This is destroy¬ 
ing us at two points—the cruises and the Swiss winter busi¬ 
ness—and means an enormous loss to us this winter.” 

I went to see Sir Herbert Walker, general manager of the 
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Southern Railway, to know whether he would approach the 
Foreign Secretary to get some modification of Snowden’s 
statement. Sir Herbert took the line that this was not his task, 
and we decided that I should go and see Mr. Paravicini, the 
Swiss Minister. Sir Herbert was leaving for Paris the next day, 
and would see the French authorities. 

Sir Herbert was very charming, as he always is, and when I 
told him how serious the situation was, he patted me affection¬ 
ately on the shoulder and said : “ Oh, you will come through.” 

Day by day during that week the situation became graver. 
On Wednesday my diary records that I lunched with Lady 
Oxford—“ We had an interesting company. Elizabeth was 
there with her daughter, who is now about the age Elizabeth 
was when I first got to know her, Violet, Vivian Phillips, and 
two or three others. Altogether we were about eight or ten. 
Lady Oxford was as brilliant as ever, and denounced this in¬ 
sistence on personal economy with characteristic vigour. She 
said: ‘ What’s the good of it ? Shrouds have no pockets ! ’ 
However, there was little comfort for me in her brilliant 
epigrams, though she would always have done anything she 
could to help.” 

On Friday, November 6th, I had a conversation with Sir 
Josiah Stamp. “ Sir Josiah was exceedingly kind. He said: 
‘ I know all about your business. If you were offered £ 100,000 
now and the record of your life, would you give up your record ? 
I think not! You know, you are a business man and a philan¬ 
thropist, and you have not kept the two elements in stable 
equilibrium.’ ” 

On Sunday, November 8th, I was due to preach at Peter¬ 
borough Cathedral, and I seriously considered asking the Dean 
to allow me to cancel. The difficulty was that the previous 
year, when I was invited to preach the Armistice sermon in this 
cathedral, I was prevented from going by illness. I asked Sir 
Donald Maclean what he thought, and he said: “ You must go 
and take the service.” It was a very trying experience. 

It is impossible to go over the details of these tragic days. 
On November 13th I wrote the following Meditation, mainly 
selected from the Book of Psalms, and found comfort therein: 
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1. Have mercy upon me, 0 God, for my soul trusteth in 
Thee, and in the shadow of Thy wings I will make my refuge 
until these calamities be overpast. 

2. Thou knowest, 0 Lord, my foolishness, and my sins 
are not hidden from Thee. 

3. 0 my God, hear me, for Thy waves and Thy billows are 
gone over me. Save me, 0 God, for the waters are come into 
my soul. Let not those that wait on Thee be ashamed for 
Thy sake, 0 Lord of Hosts. Let not those that seek Thee be 
ashamed for my sake, 0 Lord of Hosts. Let not those that 
seek Thee lose their way because of me. 

4. 0 hide not Thy face from me, for I am in sore trouble. 
Take me out of the mire that I sink not. Deliver me from the 
deep waters, and let not the flood drown me. Let not the pit 
shut her mouth upon me. 

5. Answer me, 0 Lord, for Thy loving kindness is good. 
Turn Thou unto me according to the multitude of Thy tender 
mercies. Hide not Thy face from Thy servant, but haste 
Thee to answer me, and deliver my soul. 

6. 0 God of my salvation, Thou hast been my help. Leave 
me not, neither forsake me, lest those who love Thee not 
should say, “ There is none to deliver him. God has forsaken 
him.” 

7. 0 my God, be not far from me, but hasten to my help, 
that I may show Thy strength to this generation and Thy power 
to everyone that is to come. 

8. Thou wilt bring me out of this great trouble. Thou 
wilt quicken me again, and lead me forth from the depths of 
the earth. Thou wilt comfort me on every side. 

9. Now also when I am old and grey-headed, 0 God forsake 
me not, until I have showed Thy strength unto this generation, 
and Thy power to every one that is to come. 

10. From the end of the earth will I cry unto Thee, when 
my heart is overwhelmed. Then Thou wilt lead me to the 
Rock that is higher than I. Then will I trust myself in the 
shadow of Thy wings. 

11. 0 my Lord, my trust has been in Thee from my youth. 
Thy loving kindness has ever surrounded me. Thou hast 
beset me behind and before with Thy love, and now in the 
hour of trial I will praise Thee as I remember that Thou hast 
done for me, 
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12. How excellent is Thy mercy, 0 God. It endureth 
for ever, and Thou wilt not forsake the work of Thine own 
hand. My trust is therein for evermore. Thy mercy 
is my only hope. Thou wilt not disappoint me, 0 Thou 
Holy One of Israel. Therefore I will rejoice in Thee at all 
times, and Thy praise shall be continually in my mouth. 

Difficulties were increasing week by week. We had had to face 
the most tragic fact in such a crisis of the inevitable dismissal 
of those who had served us faithfully for many years. I was so 
much indebted to my friend Sir Donald Maclean that when I 
read of the attack upon him, as a National Liberal candidate, 
made by the Conservative Association of North Cornwall, I 
telegraphed on October 13th to say that I thought that I would 
give him two or three days before the election, only as I was 
feeling the strain so much I thought I should not speak at more 
than one meeting a night. I had spoken in the principal towns 
and villages of the division at his previous election, and knew the 
constituency. On Friday, October 23rd, I find in my diary the 
statement: “ I escaped to-day from my business cares, and also 
missed the Runciman wedding to which I had been invited, and 
went down to Cornwall to speak for Sir Donald Maclean. I 
asked them to give me one meeting a night, but they gave me 
two. As I am well known in that part of the country, I had a 
delightful response and enjoyed it.” I finished my campaign 
down there on the eve of the poll. 

When I returned from Cornwall the outlook was very 
dark, and disaster seemed imminent, but in December Arnold 
made a most important suggestion to me. He proposed that 
his intimate friend, C. E. W. Mackintosh (the ski champion and 
Scottish international Rugby football player and boxer, son-in- 
law of the Duke of Hamilton), should join him to buy up the 
business. I discussed this proposal with Sir Donald Maclean, 
and he was strongly in favour of it, as Mackintosh, although 
only 27, was a remarkably able man with great business gifts. 
Arnold threw himself into the negotiations with great energy, 
although hisfuture did notdepend on thebusiness. Thefollow- 
ing letter which he wrote me on Christmas Day expressed his 
attitude: 
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Arnold Lunris Letter 

MtJRREN. 

Christmas Day, 1931. 

My dear Father, 

, , 1 must L write t0 you on Xmas day, though it is rather 

bsurd to wish you a happy Xmas. All one canwish you is a 
happy issue out of all your adversities in the New Year, and 

that 1 think one can wish with confidence that the wish will 
be granted. 

You said the other day that the thing which worried you most 
was the thought that if things went wrong and you were 
iscredited, the good that you had done might be undone and 
that nothing would be left of your life’s work. But this of 
course, is all nonsense. Nothing can affect the fact that you 
have been responsible more than most people for the friendlier 
relations between the Churches in England. But perhaps 
when this life is over we shall find that the things that matter 
most are not the campaigns that we thought most important, 
League of Nations, Reunion, etc., but changing the life of 

one unimportant person like-. Your own faith in the 

supernatural is tremendously impressive, and your courage 
in a time like this is evidence to the reality of things unseen 
which helps other people. Your faith, your little devotional 
books, those are the things which are worth living to have 
achieved. You never set out to become rich, and if you end 
your life in poverty it will be in accordance with your profes¬ 
sions. But you have set out to serve God and to bear witness 
to Him, and whatever mistakes you have made in business, 
and however much some of them might be condemned, 
nobody who matters would fail to give you good marks for 
sincerity of motive. 

It is veiy hard to force oneself to realise that the judgments 
of one’s neighbours do not really matter, and that one’s own 
standard is all that matters. Actually, as you have often said, 
people are very uninterested in one, and don’t think about one 
half as much as one imagines. They have their own troubles 
to bother about. But in any case one ought not to mind. 

“ Let not thy peace depend on the tongues of men,for whether 
they judge well of thee or ill, thou art not on that account 
other than thyself. Where are true peace and glory ? Are 
they not in Me ? ” (Thomas a Kempis). All this is a counsel 
of perfection, and it takes a saint to welcome suffering and to 
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rejoice in being spoken ill of, but one has to try to get into that 
frame of mind as far as possible. 

My dearest love to Mother. My one prayer this Xmas is 
that I may somehow succeed in securing for you both a quiet 
and peaceful old age in return for all the affection which you 
have both lavished on me throughout my life. 

Your devoted Son, 
Arnold. 


Sunshine after the Storm 

December and January were the most difficult months of my 
life. All through these dark days I was confident that in some 
way or other the situation would clear, but one could only set 
one’s teeth and go on seeking faintly to emulate the great 
example of him of old time of whom it is written : 

"O? 7 iap’ eXmSa kit eXmSi eTUGTeucev. 

Thanks to the courage and ability of Arnold and of Christo¬ 
pher Mackintosh the difficulties that confronted us in November 
had been overcome. Arnold became chairman of Alpine 
Sports, Limited, and Mackintosh managing director, and I 
retired from the Board. The question then before me was, 
“ What shall I do with the rest of my life ? ” Arnold made a 
suggestion that had much to commend it, namely that I should 
accept the annual salary as adviser that had been agreed upon 
and take orders. 

There were two sufficient barriers to this attractive plan. 
In the first place, I did not like to take this step whilst I was 
still, inevitably, deeply engaged doing all I could to secure the 
recovery of companies that I had founded. The second 
difficulty arose from the question of reordination. I had been 
so long an active layman that this might have been disregarded. 
It meant, however, that I should sacrifice any influence that I 
possessed with the Free Churches as faithful to the claims made 
to a valid ministry required by them, and as having refused in 
1893 to reflect on the orders of my friends Hugh Price Hughes 
and Charles Berry by myself accepting Anglican ordination after 
having been ordained as a Wesleyan Methodist missionary. 
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Finally, as editor of the Review of the Churches , I had held a 
unique position since 1891, as the record shows, enjoying the 
confidence of successive Archbishops of Canterbury and their 
brethren on the Bench, and equally of Free Church leaders— 
Hugh Price Hughes, Scott Lidgett, Alexander Whyte, Thomas 
M. Lindsay, John Clifford, Joseph Parker, and others. Any 
possibility of serving the Churches from this central position 
would be entirely destroyed. 

I therefore decided, if I were to be effective in helping my 
son and his colleagues, as they deserved, that the best thing I 
could do was to devote myself for three months in the spring to 
strengthening the position of the Hellenic Travellers’ Club, of 
which I remained chairman, and that I could do this most 
effectively by spending that time on the Mediterranean. In 
accordance with this decision I left England in March. 

I may fitly close this chapter and this volume by recording 
an experience during this voyage. When I left England for 
the Mediterranean I was nearing the completion of a third 
volume on the inner life to follow my two previous books, The 
Love of Jesus, and Retreats for the Soul. In this book, The 
Secret of the Saints, I sought to emphasise the teaching of the 
ages on the duty of prayer, meditation, and discipline for all 
who would be effective soldiers of the Cross. 

During these three cruises “ Plato ” was chosen as the 
subject of remarkable lectures, in March by Sir Richard 
Livingstone, vice-chancellor of Belfast University, in April by 
Dean Inge, and in May by Archdeacon Rawlinson. I had also 
brought with me on the voyage Dr. Kirk’s notable Bampton 
lectures on The Vision of God in which he uses the teaching 
of Socrates, as recorded by Plato, to illustrate the Greek antici¬ 
pation of that message for which the whole world, Jewish and 
Gentile alike, was waiting. That message was to offer men the 
vision of God and to bid them pursue that vision. The antici¬ 
pation of that message is expressed in the description by 
Socrates of his unforgettable experience as an initiate into the 
mysteries of Eleusis; “We beheld that beatific vision, and were 
initiated into a mystery which may truly be called blessed.” 
And again in those striking passages in which Socrates links 
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together the vision of God, the word of God, the imitation of 
God, and the spiritual well-being of our fellow-men : “ They 
seek a love who is to be made like Him whom they serve, and 
when they have found Him, they themselves imitate their God, 
and persuade their love to do the same. 

Of Plato’s own teaching Dr. Inge said to us : “ Plato lighted 
a candle which has never been put out, and he lighted it in 
Athens.” To Plato, as Dr. Inge expressed it, “ the soul is a 
lover. Heavenly love, taking more and more the place of 
earthly passion, lifts up the soul to the realm of eternal values, 
Goodness, Truth, and Beauty.” 

One morning in particular, in thinking on these things, 
as we passed the Isle of Patmos and coasted Asia Minor, I 
recalled the same vision as it inspired the Beloved Disciple in 
his exile on that island, when he wrote, “ I, John, saw the holy 
city, new Jerusalem, coming down from God out of Heaven . . . 
and the city hath no need of sun ... for the glory of God did 
lighten it, and the Lamb is the light thereof.” The triumphant 
optimism of his message declares that the “ leaves of the tree of 
life ” shall be “ for the healing of nations.” My greatest friend 
of earlier days—Hugh Price Hughes—had been sustained in 
his Apostolate by this message from Patmos ; and this was also 
true of J. J. S. Perowne, Charles Gore, Nathan Soderblom, 
Randall Davidson, and many other brave workers whom I had 
been privileged to know and love. In that hope and confidence 
I end this record of tangled purposes, of many failures, but of 
many mercies granted by Him to whose keeping I commit the 
days that remain. When I passed the “ milestone ” of three 
score years and ten the call was insistent that I should place on 
record the lessons of a long life. And though that record, as 
set out in these pages, reveals the gap between the lessons and 
the life, I am comforted by the words of the author of The Cloud 
of the Unknowing , “ Not what thou art, nor what thou hast 
been, seeth the Lord, with His merciful eyes, but what thou 
wouldst be.” 
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